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PREFACE 


Prof. Vidhusekhara Bhattacharya published his edition of Gauda- 
padakarikas ( or Agamasastra ) some years ago. A close perusal of 
that edition clearly showed that Prof. Bhattacharya had allowed 
himself to be carried a little too far by his leanings towards 
Buddhism, and hence some of his interpretations appeared clearly 
to be biassed and forced. While teaching Gaudapadakanka to the 
M. A. students, I had occasion to criticise Prof. Bhattacharya’s 
interpretations, and I felt that it would be better to present my views 
in a book-form, before a larger circle of readers so that a balanced 
view of Gaudapada’s philosophy could be taken. The present 
edition has been brought forth with such a back-ground. 

Fortunately as regards the text of the Karikas, there is no 
difference of opinion. Prof. ‘Bhattacharya has collated a large 
number of Mss, but his text does not materially differ from that 
published in the Anandasrama series more than fifty years ago. I 
also looked -into two Mss. specially lent by the Prajnapatha&la, Wai. 

(O Ms. No. 

This is not a very old Ms, It contains four Prakaranas, and 
the colophon at the end of the fourth Prakarana is frh' *n5 , 'Tr?w>rgra : 

arming g-q^rirwi =tr5$ I 

No. — — () 

9 

This also is not a very old Ms, It contains the first Prakarana 
only, and the commentary of Anandagiii, The colophon reads 

sra* sraftor 1 

In the Bhandarkar Oriental Institute Collection, there is a Ms, 
called sq^ravsT which contains only the 3rd and the 2nd Prakarana 
of the Gaudapadakarikas. None of these Mss. show any marked 
variations of readings. It may therefore be taken for granted that 
the text of the Karikas is more or less fixed. 
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Preface 


I have in effect stated above that the present edition is intended 
to show how Prof. Bhattacharya’s Buddhistic interpretations of the 
Karikas are not acceptable. I am aware that I might be charged 
with having taken a partisan view myself. In the Introduction, I 
have discussed several important topics in this connection, and have 
tried to show that Gaudapada was a traditional Vedantist and that 
he took particular care to show now and then that his philosophy 
differed from that of the Buddhists. 

I have to thank the authorities of the Bhandarkar O. R. Institute 
for having undertaken to publish this work in their Government 
Oriental Series. I must also thank Prof. Dr. Miss Sulochana Nachane, 
of the M. S. University of Baroda. for helping me in various ways. 

In the end, I hope this edition would meet the needs of students 
of Indian philosophy, who wish to understand and appreciate 
Gaudapada’s Ajativada. 

Poona, ) R. D. Karmarkar 

28 August 1953 ) 
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INTRODUCTION 


I Gaudapada: His Date, Life, Works etc. 

In the traditional salutation formula repeated daily by the 
followers of Sankaracarya, Gaudapada stands as the grand preceptor 
(paramaguru ) of Sankaracarya. tn^i? comes after then 
whose pupil Sankara was ; thus — 

(1) trmtro 

I 

( 2 ) the lotus-born one 

I 

f 3 ) 

I 

(4 ) strict 
1 

( 5 ) TtTifPC 

1 

(6 ) antr 
1 

(7 ) 

( 8 ) Ufl'T? the great 

( 9 ) *m%<? 

( 10 ) VW* 

1 

(11-14 ) fguH5J-«, aris^, 

and (St’U’t). 

From Narayana up to Suka, thete is the fq<j-<pr succession; 
from Suka onwards there is the succession. The tradi¬ 

tional date of Suka would be about 3000 B. C., as he was the son 
Of Vyasa who lived at the time of the Mahabharata war. Even if 
the latest date for the Mahabharata war, viz. 1000 B. C. is accepted, 
and if Gaudapada was a direct pupil of Suka as tradition asserts, the 
date of Gaudapada would be not earlier than 1000 B, C., and then 
Sankaracarya who was the pupil of the pupil of Gaudapada, would 
have to be taken as having lived sometime between 2900 B. C. and 
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Gaudapada-Karika 


900 B. C. Tradition 1 again tries to avoid such a conclusion by assign¬ 
ing a long life of thousands of years to Suka, as well as to Gauda¬ 
pada. A more rational way to explain the position would be to 
believe that only the chief names, and not all the names, have been 
preserved by tradition as lying between §uka and Sankaracarya. 
Luckily some fresh evidence 2 has recently come to light in respect 
of the relation between Gaudapada and Sankara. A work called 
‘ §ri Vidyarnava ’ dealing with the Sakta doctrines by Vidyaranya 
( circa 1100 A. D. ) says Rjfrnctr: l, that is, 

there are five names of Acaryas between Gaudapada and Sankara. 
The same work says that Sankaracarya’s direct pupils were fourteen 
(=argt5T ?2=r?n : I festnwrar ffasrsigJTfsrw: I! )• 
Of these the names of the four pupils q^tar, and 

31?$? have become more well-known ( only q^rqr^’s name is given 
in the afrRcrnJrqr). The account seems plausible enough, but the 
writer who lived about 1100 A. D. speaks of himself as living in 
the fourth generation from Sankaracarya, which is not in con¬ 
formity with the generally accepted date 788 A. D. for Sankara. 

Anandagiri» in his commentary on the Gaudapada-Karika- 
bhasya (that goes under the name of Sankara ) mentions that 
Gaudapada practised penance at Badarikasrama, and Narayana 
revealed to him the Karikas on the Mandukyopanisad. 

Sankara in his bhasya on the Svetasvataropanisad says asa 
ni^qiafT^m 1 • It is true that here Gaudapada is referred to 
in the singular, but so is Vyasa himself in the Brahmasutrabhasya. 

1 The YogavEsistha describes Suka as the greatest of Y ogms who enjoyed 
the SamSdhi state for more than ten thousand years ! 

ruih ji 

(11. 1-43-44 >. 

2 Seethe article ‘ A Surrey of the Sakta School ’ (in Marathi) by Prof. 
Et. B. Bhide, jn BhSrata ltihasa Sariisodhaka Maijdala Quarterly Vol. XXXIII 
Nc». l& 2, 1953, 

3 ww fl gfi RnqRirmq-R 

w fml Ifof qre? 

1 on IV. L 
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The gods, likewise, are often mentioned in the singular, so the 
rule about the plural being used honorifically is not without its 
exceptions. 

Balakrsnananda ( circa 17th century) in his 
^TTrh?, describes Gaudapada as jff^rmsrs' and as one being in 
Samadhi right up from the Dvapara yuga. 

There is no reason to doubt the historicity of Gaudapada, on 
the strength of the above traditional account which could not have 
possibly invented him. 

The Karikas have been quoted by well-known writers, both 
Vedantists and Buddhists 

Santiraksita and Bhavaviveka 4 quote some Karikas as coming 
from some Vedantasastra. As both the above Buddhist writers 
were concerned with the doctrines and not the name of the author, 
the non-mention of Gaudapada need not appear surprising. In 
fact, Sanskrit writers normally quote passages from other works, 
without specifying the names of the authors. Sankaracarya quotes 
the Karika ... in his sutrabhasya (II. 1.9), with the 

remark sratecT , and Karika III. 15 in the 

bhasya (I. IV. 14 ), with the remark cW ^ ^r*cT. ( The 

plural used in both the cases is obviously intended to show respect 
and refers to only one Acarya and not to many ), 

Suresvara in his Naiskarmyasiddhi, 5 quotes two G. Karikas 
(I.11 and 15 ), and one from Upadesasahasri of Sankara, with the 
remark trsr mtsinri-H: s.sth'TOsp I As 371%!*: here refers to 

Sankara, nit-: must refer to only one individual viz. »n^<rcsr. 
Dr. Walleser misunderstands and to mean * representa¬ 

tives of the Gauda and Dravida tradition \ The commentator 
calls the G. Karikas quoted in the ^n^q'rafhr^rgpT. 

Vidyaranya in his q^^fr refers to Gaudapada’s teaching which 
is characterised as srranrom'cf by his commentator. 

The Vedantasara of Sadananda quotes two G. Karikas (III. 
44, 45 ) as being too well-known, with the remark fnpprro;. 

4 About the 5th and 8th centuries A. D, 

5 IV. 41, 42. 
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All this shows that Gaudapada’s work at any rate was fairly 
known to authors and commentators and he was referred to in 
terms of respect ( though not by name ). 

Gaudapada seems to be a nickname and not a proper name, 

being used to show respect; and Gauda apparently refers 
to the Gauda territory where the Karikas were written and where 
their author became famous. 

Bhavaviveka ( 500 A. D. ), in his commentary on his 

own work quotes four passages which closely 

resemble G. Karikas. Santirakstta ( 700 A. D. ) in his 

quotes about ten G. Karikas in connection with the 
views, which are called by Kamalaslla, disciple of 

Sintiraksita. Gaudapada in all probability cannot thus be later 
than 500 A. D. 

The Karikas of Gaudapada show more than a similarity of 
thought and expression with the Mulamadhyamakarikas of 
Nag&rjuna ( whose date is accepted as circa third century A. D. ) 
and with Catuhsataka of Aryadeva who was the disciple of Nagarjuna. 

The Karikas of Gaudapada are indebted a lot to the Bhagavad- 
git£, and if we believe in the genuine nature of the bhasya by 
Gaudapada on the Sankhyakarikas of Isvarakrsna (circa 2nd century), 
it is clear that the date of Gaudapada must be somewhere between 
300 to 500 A. D. 

Alberuni (nth century A D. ) ( pp. 131-2, Alberuni’s India ) 
says- '... the Hindus have books about the jurisprudence of their 
religion, on theosophy, on ascetics, on the process of becoming god 
and seeking liberation from the world as, e. g. the book composed 
by Gauda the anchorite, which goes by his name Further "on, 
Alberuni refers to the book Sarhkhya, composed by Kapila, the 
book of Patanjali, the book Nyayabhdfd composed by Kapila, ... the 
book Mlmdibsi l, composed by Jaimini, ... the book Lokdyata , the 
book Agastyamata composed by Agastya, ... and the book V%ww- 
dharma. It is clear that Alberuni mentions Gauda the anchorite 
as representing the Vedantic doctrine first, because the Vedantic 
philosophy was held in high estimation. Though we do not know 
even now anything about Nydyabhdsd of Kapila or Agastyamata by 
Agastya, we think there is no reason to doubt the existence of some 
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work by Gauda as sufficiently well-known in Alberuni’s time. 
Anyway Gau$a the anchorite, mentioned by Alberuni, can 
reasonably be identified with Gaudapada, the author of the Gauda- 
pada-karika. The tradition of Gaudapada as being a great Yogin is 
also corroborated by Alberuni. 

One Sadasivabrahmendra in his refers to Gauda¬ 

pada as having expounded the bhasya of Patanjali, and as having 
been the preceptor of Apolonys. The commentator Atmabodhendra 
says Gaudapada came into contact with Apalunya ( equated with 
Apollonius, the Pythagorean philosopher who lived in ioo A. D.). 
Even if this tradition is held to be correct, it would only show that 
some Indian philosopher had met the Greek philosopher, not nece¬ 
ssarily Gaudapada. Again, it is now held that the Greek accounts 
in this connection are not at all trustworthy. 

Works of Gaudapada 

♦ 

Besides the Karikas, the following works are known traditionally 
to have come from Gaudapada. No definite evidence is available 
on this point, but it would not be wrong generally to believe in 
tradition unless there is evidence to the contrary : — 

( i ) Bhasya on the Sankhyakarika of Isvarakrsna 

Some scholars are of opinion that the bhasya on the Sankhya- 
karikas is of a very poor quality and betrays no flashes of deep 
thought, and hence it could not have been written by Gaudapada. 
These same critics, curiously enough, have no hesitation in thinking 
highly of the Matharavrtti ( bhasya by Mathara on the Sankhya- 
karikas, which is certainly not better in any way than Gauda- 
pada’s bhasya and has so many passages in common with it ) which 
is supposed to have the honour of being translated into Chinese 
about the middle of the sixth century. According to some both 
Mathara and Gaudapada have drawn upon a common source 
which was known to the Chinese in translation 6 . 

The bhasya is a matter-of-fact tame work, but Gaudapada had 
really not much scope to show his brilliance here, as he was required 
to follow the Sankhya-karikas. Perhaps it was his first work when 


6 Could it be that Mathara and GaudapSda are identical and that the 
M5tharavrtti and GaudapSdabhasya are but two editions of the same work? 
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he was attracted to the tenets of the Sankhya philosophy. Anyway 
we are not prepared to regard this work as not genuine. At the 
end of the 69th Karika-bhisya, we read 

g?tsq sffatT if 1 

The bhasya designates the Karikas of Isvarakrsna as sriqts. It 
contains the following quotation, 

( Karika 1 ) Rqtpjjq gqmq: I 

srrgn - : epiq^siq qrg: <rcr|ra«raT 11 
ffqfT slfTor 15 I : ^ tfl^FST Wfl'Ttr: n 
where some of the Sankhya philosophers are described as sons 
of Brahmadeva. 

i^isf^raaTw^fr qq aarsro qi-ra; 1 

gOWT 1%^! Rffa g^qq flrtar R5Tq: 11 
This quotation from qaai%ig- is given twice in the bhasya ( also 
under Karika 22 ). We give below the passages quoted from other 
works in the bhasya to give the reader a general idea about 
the work. 

( Kanka 1 ) awiw gmmjm wftrfcfirgm %qiq i 

r% g?wwig feg qftqgmwfor li 

( This is from 3iqq%*q, Rgveda VIII. 48. 3 ) 
q*n 'srrqag 

( Karika 2 ) q? sifrtfh q^ti jram-sfR I 

aisariiqw qqqigqrfq iprfwfq: H 

( Mahidhara quotes this in his bhasya on Yajurveda-Samhita 

XXIV ). 

qfqi^gfpmor jqmi xr § 5 t q> 1 
qtrqg gnaiaiR qn£i if 11 

aifq =qiqqg- 

( Kanka 4 ) wmrr friRq^RTR gTTsrqrigg: 1 

STHHfPTiS# 5 IT 5 FT R Rqi%?qR«qrn II 
^q^tiqqiiiqsRTr q: gffqfqqf^rq: I 
gfsrqtqfflrfgfqfrrat liq: q firffr: II 
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srfrwr irsrr-' 

^ = 5 T trfrTCH i 

SfSraTraragsraT g srl^Tr iraiw » 

( Kdrika iz ) t3tst fasp rasp i 

srar'r ?ra ii 

( This is usually taken to come from f^ramsrfT ) 

3<ht wtfff ( Gita III. 28 ) ?fh errata; 1 
( Kdrika 23 ) 33 tram ratrarsar inrarasfragar 1 

sTrgragmwusrgr^rr^irgr trap 1 
^n^-^tT'rq’a'rwOTtg^ufmutfrrra ratrap 11 

( uirajsr 30,32) 

( Kdrika 61 ) spr ^vgrateTmtTffrra: 1 

I’srraRra »t%?*sra jp^rat ra 11 

(rrgrarra HI. 30-88 ) 

H#3>m grar nop: %sr f%r%cip 11 

=*- 

gtra: wra ^ra - - tjgra srag; 1 

9 »top SHf stmra sprspr % ^naara: 11 

Thus the bhasya quotes from the Mahabharata, Bhagavadgita, 
Parana, YogasUtras etc, A study of the Sankhya philosophy which 
preached that «j55Uf>r% was srfhftfrt led Gaudapada to declare that there 
cannot be srarotHra of the sr^ra, and the doctrine of the Purusa 
being a mere looker on, coupled with the statement of the Bhagavad¬ 
gita that the qualities, ^r?f, and frag are responsible for the 
Samsara ( gun girtf ) was utilised by him to enunciate 
ultimately his doctrine of Ajativada in course of time. 

There is a strong probability that Gaudapada wrote a com¬ 
mentary on the Sankhyakarika and called his own independent 
work as well. 

( 2 ) Gaudapada’s commentary on this work is 

known from the colophons as ntg'rafrtrsntsttt on the grarahn, and 
commences with g-|%fra? 5 fT 5 tT 3 nFR*Prr^J 3 : I 3 nraprai%araT?- 

11 ?? 'sTsfixcrrarasft^pa^’ 

mraciTw^r mgransn^^ft 5*^3 pram rai^/r and. 
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ends with ^i%T$Tnfofotfap l ct qtUR^ 

sr?*^ ii 

A good edition of this work is still a desideratum. The Vani- 
vilas Press at Sri Rangam and the Gujarati Printing Press, Bombay 
have published this small work, but the text cannot be said to have 
been properly edited. Strangely enough, the Vanivilas editor says 
that several translations of this work have been published in English 
and other languages. We were unable to find even one after a 
search for the same all over India. The one English translation by 
Mr* Lahari, published by the Theosophical Society of Madras has 
been long out of print and we were unable to see it. We 
consulted eight Mss. of this work at the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Poona, and the following observations about 
them would show why a reliable edition of this work should be 
undertaken as early as possible : 

Ms. No. 162 gives a total of 241 verses distributed in six 
chapters (P39; II-30; III-42 ; IV-37; V-37; VI-56) and 
the colophon reads 

%\ft sftjTpwtet tftqmfor STttffrmsri srsrftwrc 

etc. 

Ms. No. 163 gives a total of 137 verses only, distributed in 
three chapters (I—54 ; II-56 ; III-27 ) and the colophon reads 

infers etc. 

Ms. No* 164 gives a total of 160 verses, distributed in three 
chapters (I-65 ; II-59 ; III—33 ) and the colophon reads 

ffrr . . etc. 

Mss , 167-189 contain the commentary which is called ifWqrafre- 
or grarjfraTstrnsrr () or 
The text is distributed in three chapters, but the number of verses 
varies (as no, 116, 112, 123 ). 

The name of the commentator however is the same viz. 
Gau<Japada throughout. The unreliability of the colophons to the 
Uttaragita is clearly shown from the fact that in no versions of the 
Mahabharata is the Uttaragita found either in the Bhismaparvan or 
the Asvamedhika parvan. Similarly it is not found in the Bhagavata. 
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This raises the question whether the Uttaragita was written by 
Gaudapada himself, along with the commentary. It is not unlikely 
that Gaudapada who seems to be indebted to the Bhagavadglta for 
many ideas in his Karikas, may have thought of emphasising the 
Yoga, element in the Gita, by writing a supplement to it. The 
Uttaragita, besides, describing .the nature of Brahman, Jivanmukti 
etc, gives a detailed description of the Nadis, Kundalini etc. 

( 3 ) — Tlrs is a small Tantric or Sakta work of 

the Stotra tjpe, containing 52 verses. It begins thus:— 

wgrffr ?af stf? 

lUTrV - arr?ct^VmiTR 5 r ?rRrwfrac it 

It refers to the two schools, grur and tpr® of the Saktas and con- 
demns the star in no uncertain terms ( rr%cTfapr5Tr?Tt ufb rf«ragl[tni%r 
wm zmiwr H?raf«r qftHrnwrgw** 1 '<R ; ... star 3mr gar 

=* aar PaunmT^rsfa^^tVa 1 43 ). As can be 

expected, it refers to the Nadis, SIT, =S3r, etc. Verse 31 

*s*m$T*fwrf KRu'img'jsq- etc. is similar to 

^^RsrrTsn^ra: l areim =a ihrt t£rssj: ^srfa'iga 11 (Uttaragita ). On 
the whole, this small work reveals poetic talents of a high order. 

It is argued by some that the author of this Tantric or Sakta 
work must be some other Gaudapada. We do not think that there 
is any reasonable ground for such a supposition. As the author of 
the Karikas had interested himself in the Sankhya and Bauddha 
philosophical works, he could have been equally interested in the 
Sakta school which attached so much importance to Yoga in its 
practical aspect. 

( 4 ) sfrnrtrRvggg is another Tantric work attributed to Gauda¬ 
pada, as also commentaries on ( 5 ) Durgasaprasati, ( 6 ) Anugita 
and on ( 7 ) Nrsimhottaratapaniyopanisad. 

The Mandukvopanisad has much in common with the Nrsimhot- 
taratlpaniyopanisad, and as Gaudapada had used the Mapdukya as a 
basis for his Karikas, tradition seems to have regarded him as the 
author of the commentary on the Nrsimha as well, 
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It appears to us that Gaudapada’s authorship of the Safikhya- 
Karikabhasya, Uttaraglta and Subhagodayastuti can be reasonably 
accepted to be correct. Gaudapada appears to have been attracted by 
the Sankhyakarikas in the beginning, from which he learnt of the 
Purusa being entirely different from the Prakrti which alone was 
lesponsible for the evolved world. Then he was influenced by the 
Mulamadhyamakarika of Nagaijuna, which advocated the unreality 
of the world, and this enabled him to advocate his Ajativada based 
upon the cardinal doctrine of the Upanisads, the oneness of Brahman, 
and he wrote his own Karikas to preach his Vedantic doctrine, and 
especially to controvert the teachings of the Lankavatara where the 
Buddha teaches a large number of doctrines, but fails to grasp 
the most important one which fact Gaudapada proclaims by saying 
*3^%* in IV-99. 

II The Contents of Gaudapada-Kaiika 

♦ 

Prakarana I:— There is only one Paiamatman who is all- 
pervading, but he, in association with the various Upadhis or limit¬ 
ing adjuncts, functions in different ways in different states. 

Thus— 

(1) He resides in the body in the right eye, is known as Visva, 
experiences the gross world ( by means of the sense- organs and the 
mind ) in the waking state. 

(2) He is known as Taijasa, residing inside in the mind and 
experiences the subtle or non-gross in the dream state. 

(3) He is known as Prajna, residing in the heart-Akasa, and 
experiences bliss in the state of deep sleep. 

This all-pervading Paramatman is known as Turya, the Fourth, 
being immutable, non-dual, where no duality which is the source 
of all miseries has any scope. 

Visva and Taijasa are bound down by the relation of cause and 
effect, perceiver and perceived, subject and object etc., under the 
influence of duality, Prajna only by the cause ( Ajnana ) and they 
function accordingly; while the Fourth is beyond all this and is but 
consciousness or Jnana, and is all-seewg and beyond all duality. 
In the case of both Prajna and Turya, there is no experience of 
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duality, but the Prajna remains influenced by the basic Avidya or 
Ajnana which is absent in the case of the Turya. 

Some philosophers who believe in a real process of creation 
regard the creation as the manifestation of the Lord, or as resembling 
the dream or magic phenomena, or as due to the will of the Lord, 
or as coming from Kala ( Time ) or as serving the purpose of 
enjoyment or sport for the Lord, or as being the nature of the Lord, 

But all these theories are wrong, If the highest is known to be 
Aptakama ( whose desires are fulfilled ), how could he be associated 
with creation in any capacity, without changing his own nature ? 

So, the correct position in this matter is that all duality is but 
illusion and Advaita the only reality. When the soul, who is, so 
to speak, asleep under the influence of ( Avidya or ) Maya is 
awakened and frees himself from the clutches of Avidya, Advaita, 
unoriginated, uncontaminated by the experiences in the waking, 
dream or deep sleep, flashes forth. It the creation were real, it 
would ever remain teal, for none can ever change his nature. The 
various theories of creation have their use in gradually making 
the soul realise the Advaita which is extremely difficult to grasp, 
especially by people of ordinary intelligence. 

Tfte realisation of Advaita can be achieved by the worship of of 
meditation on the sacred 

Corresponding to the three states ( susrs’, and gafft ) we 
have ftsrrr and sri*T forms of Atman and these can be taken 

to resemble or as equated with 3*, 3 and the three msrts of 
For the purposes of the symbol aft** is very useful 

as it enables the to get a proper idea of the Paramltman easily. 

Thus— 

^TfT* qwmm 

( t ) Has three msTTS-st, ( 1 ) Has three 

and srr^r ( respectively con¬ 
cerned with and 

^51% states ). 

( 2 ) 3T is the first of the ( 2 ) deals with the gross 

alphabet, and which is first perceived and 

thus resembles sr. 
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3* is all-pervading can be equated with 

3?; as he also experiences 
all out-side world. 

[ So by meditating upon 3? as resembling or as identical 
with the mvcs' secures pre-eminence and all his 

desires ]. 

(3)3- represents and ( 3 ) Similarly also is 3“?^ 

links 3? with ^ as he is able to perceive the 

and is also the link 
between the waking state 
and the state of deep sleep. 

[ By meditating upon 3* as resembling or as equated with 
the secures excess and equanimity ]. 

( 4 ) ^ represents ‘ measur- ( 4 ) sn*T similarly lays down the 
ing ? and c merging \ limits of and asm, 

For, ^ represents the and after comes again 

limit of 3 tpb[ and ^ merges the sttstu; state, 
into 3i and s to give a 
complete idea of 3 rr* 3 \ 

[ By meditating upon 13; as resembling srr^r or as equated with 
snqT, the secures omniscience and the idea about raerg 
ing into the highest ]. 

The meditation on the three jttstts of 3^*3; as the three quarters 
of the qrtmm?* however does not lead to the highest knowledge 
which is to realise or the 3 *ras without any quarters. This 
would conxspondto the siffa known as one unit (-the ^5f§rr?TO 

The meditation on the Mat^-less san* makes the free 

from-fear, for ssra^is nothing but the immutable Brahman which is 
the beginning, middle and end of all, all-pervading, and All- 
Controller, auspicious and non-dual. One who has known ^ in 
this way is alone Muni par excellence ; other Munis are called gfts 
by courtesy. 
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Prakarana II 

It is admitted by all that the objects seen in dream are false, 
because they are seen within the limited space of the body and 
within a very short time. One sees mountains and rivers and goes 
to distant lands, even though one’s body is lying motionless on the 
bed. Again, the *rsnrrsr?rcTT (the ability to serve a purpose ) of objects 
in the dream is vitiated in the waking state. One who has enjoyed 
a full meal in the dream feels still hungry when he wakes up. 
Objects seen in the waking state ha\ e similarly their ^rsrgrsRcTr 
vitiated in the dream state. So, there is no reason to suppose that 
they are in any way different from the objects in the dream. 
An object which is must retain its state under all circumstances 
and can never change its nature. Again, the truth of the dictum 
c whatever is not there before and is not there in the end,, must 
not be existing in the present as well 5 is self-evident. Judged 
in the light of this dictum, objects experienced both in the 
waking and the dream states are false and can be spoken 
of as being only imagined. This means that the Pararnttman 
himself by his Maya imagines himself as Jiva or individual soul 
who in turn creates a world of his own for himself. Nothing 
is really originated. The objects in the dream are real only to the 
dreamer; the objects in the waking state are likewise real to the 
person who has experienced them. Objects in the dream are 
Cittakala (lasting as long as the mind imagines them ), objects 
in the waking state are Dvayakala ( imagined by the mind and 
also related to the external objects which are also imagined ) ; but 
both are equally false. Objects in the waking state require, 
in addition, the use of sense-organs for being perceived, but that 
does not make them real. Just as, in darkness, one superimposes 
the snake upon the rope, people superimpose upon the Paramatman 
ail kinds of ideas, shapes and forms. There is naturally no limit 
to one’s imagination ; different people ( as long as they have not 
secured the right knowledge ) indulge in the pastime of describing 
the Paramatman in-various ways. Thus the Atman is taken to be 
( 1 ) Prana, ( 2 ) Elements, ( 3 ) Gunas, ( 4 ) Tattvas, ( 5 ) Pada, 
( 6 ) Objects of sense, ( 7 ) Worlds, ( 8 ) Gods, ( 9 ) Vedas, 
( 10 ) Sacrifices, ( n ) Enjoyer, ( 12 ) Object of enjoyment, ( 12 ) 
Subtle, (15) Gross, (14 ) Possessed of form, ( 15 ) 'Form-less, ( 16 ) 
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Time, (16) Quarters, (18 ) Topics for discussion, (19) Universe- 
divisions, ( 20 ) Mind, ( 21 ) Intellect, ( 22 ) Citta, ( 23 ) Merit 
and demerit, ( 24 ) Twenty-five principles, ( 25 ) Twenty-six 
principles, ( 26 ) Thirty-one principles, ( 27 ) Infinite, ( 28 ) People, 
( 29 ) Asramas, ( 29 ) Man and Woman, ( 29 ) High and Low, 
( 30 ) Creation, ( 31 ) Dissolution, ( 32 ) Stability, ( 33 ) All- 
existing and so forth. In short, whatever one is pleased to imagine 
about or to superimpose upon Atman, that becomes that Atman 
for him. But people well-versed in the Vedanta know the so- 
called creation as nothing but a castle in the air, as false as objects 
in the dream or as the creation by magic. The Highest truth can 
thus be summarised as * There is no annihilation, no birth, 
no one bound down to Samsara, no one trying for liberation, no 
one desirous of liberation, no one liberated ’. For, only Advaita 
exists and it is unoriginated, and there is nothing distinct or non- 
distinct apart from Atman. 

Sages free from passion, fear and anger, well-versed in the 
Vedic lore, realise the Atman as non-dual, auspicious, free from all 
distinction and where there is the sublation of Samsara. One who 
has realised the Atman in this way has no use for prayers to 
deities or sacrificial offerings to Pitrs ; he is beyond all Vidhi or 
Nisedha rules, he stays or wanders at will and goes on with his 
daily avocations like an automaton. Having realised the Advaita 
in this way, the sage should take care to see that he does not fall 
down from that state, till the body comes to an end. 

Prakarana III — When it is proved that there cannot be any 
origination or change associated with the Paramatman, all talk 
about the individual soul or Jiva having recourse to the UpSsanl 
or meditation on the Paramatman is really meaningless. For, the 
Jiva is Paramatman himself, and it is scant courtesy shown to Jiva 
if we narrow his functions and powers by calling him inferior to 
ParamStman. Really the Paramatman is like AkaSa, infinite and 
subtle and Jivas are like Ghatakasa, Patakasa etc. which are nothing 
but Akasa associated with the Upadhis, Ghata, Pata etc. When the 
Upadhis vanish away, Ghatakaia is merged into Akasa, similarly 
the Jivas, with the Upadhis, body etc. gone, are merged into the 
Paramatman. So long as the Upadhis are there, the Jivas retain 
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their individualities, names and forms and experience happiness or 
misery. Akasa is not changed or divided by Ghafakasa etc.; 
similarly the Paramatman undergoes no change on account of the 
Jivas. Gha^akasa is not a part or transformation of Akasa, so Jlva 
likewise is not a part or transformation of the Paramatman who 
has these Upadhis superimposed upon him by the ignorant. 

The Taittirlyopanisad clearly points out how Paramatman is 
the inmost, unchangeable in the five sheaths of the jiva ; similarly 
in the Madhukanda we are told how the Atman is one like Akasa 
in the Adhyatma and Adhidaiva pairs. The oneness of Atman and 
Jiva is always acclaimed and their manifoldness decried by the 
Sruti. Sometimes the Sruti describes creation as something arising 
from the Paramatman ( like sparks from fire, or jar fiom earth or 
a pair of scissors from iron ), but such passages must not be taken 
at their face value. In this world, there are different grades of 
intelligent people ; some are too dull-witted to understand the 
highest truth of Advaita all at once; it is for their sake that the 
Sruti, out of pity for them, speaks in a manner which can be 
undetstood by them. Passages speaking of duality are to be under¬ 
stood metaphorically only. 

Advaita is the highest reality which can be only one ; those 
who believe in Dvaita have ample scope for their imagination to run 
riot, with the result that they put forth all sorts of theories ( for, 
who can curb their imagination ? ) and are always quarreling among 
themselves. Advaita looks on amusedly, pitying these Dvaitins; 
it can possibly have no quarrel with them. There cannot be any 
dispute about imagined things. 

If then, there exists only the unoriginated Paramatman, the 
creation that is experienced can be explained only on the theory 
that it is due to Maya and not real. A real creation is an impossi¬ 
bility. When a thing is produced, that means it was unproduced 
before, that is, its nature was ( to be unproduced \ Now nothing 
can ever change its nature. An unproduced thing must ever remain 
unproduced. 

There are some Sruti passages that speak of creation from 
others from 3^. We shall have to decide the question as to which 
passages are authoritative by strict logical reasoning, and should not 
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accept blindly what Sruti says. 4 There is here nothing manifold ’ 
‘ Indra acts v,ith his Maya powers 5 — these passages clearly point 
out that production or creation is due to Maya. Some passages 
directly condemn production, others like 1 Who could possibly create 
Jiim ’ ? deny the -existence of f cause 

The production or birth of an existent thing can only be due to 
Maya, never in. reality ; if the production were to be real, it would 
be tantamount to saying that a thing already produced is being 
produced ! A non-existent thing, it is obvious enough, cannot be 
produced either in reality or through Maya; the son of a barren 
woman cannot be there even through Maya ! 

So, just as the mind vibrates in dream to produce false objects, 
it acts in the same manner in the waking state as well; the mind 
remains the same non-dual throughout. This duality is thus 
brought about by the mind-vibration ; when the mind ceases its 
pranks, duality disappears. When the mind ceases to function, 
there is no perceivable, and pure, eternal, unoriginated consciousness, 
that is, Brahman, flashes forth. This is how the mind free from 
vibration, and under proper control, acts. In the state of deep sleep, 
the mind is still under the spell of ignorance, and has its mischief¬ 
making tendencies only lying dormant; but the properly controlled 
mind enjoying the Samadhi is nothing but Brahman itself, all light, 
and omniscient. This is a true description of such a mind, not a 
metaphorical one. In such a state of Samadhi, there is no desire, 
no anxiety, all is peace and quiet, light and fearlessness. There is 
self-realisation, unoriginated aud unchangeable consciousness. 

This state can be achieved by what may be called the j Free- 
from-touch yoga \ Ordinary vogins cannot reach it. Most of them 
are afraid that thereby there would be annihilation of the Atman. 
The greatest self-control, and perseverance are required before one 
can reach this goal ( some may find the task as difficult as to empty 
the ocean by means of taking out drops of water with a Kusa grass 
blade ). Desire and enjoyment' would lead the away from his 
goal now aud then; even the temporary pleasure in the Samadhi 
may delude him, but lie. should strive with all his might against 
such temptations, set his face against Kama ( desire ) and Rhoga 
(enjoyment), concentrating his mind upon the unoriginated 
Brahman alone. He should awaken the deluded mind in the 
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Samadhi, put it on the proper track when distracted, and see that it 
does not swerve from the stable path ; when he is able to do this, he 
has reached his goal, the mind has become Brahman, calm and 
eternal bliss. 

The highest truth, therefore, is:—The doctrine of non-origina¬ 
tion is the only true one, no individual soul is born, there is no 
cause that can produce him. Nothing is originated. 

Prakarana IV :— 

The individual souls are not different from the Paramatman, 
being all-pervading, subtle and incapable of being contaminated 
like Akasa—this is known by Jnana which is also like Akasa and 
not different from the Paramatman. The 4 Free-from-touch Yoga 1 
which enables one to secure the right knowledge is beneficial to all 
creatures,, conducive to their happiness, beyond all dispute and 
free from opposition. 

Some disputants ( the Sankhyas ) declare that an existent is 
produced; others ( the Vaisesikas ) declare that a non-existent 
alone can be produced. Thus they carry on dispute with one 
another, and they controvert their opponents’ position, with the 
result that they both help in establishing the non-origination theory. 
The Is thankful to the ( Sankhyas ) for 

showing how futile the arguments of the ( ttirws ) 

are, and to the latter for controverting the former. Both the 

and forget the basic principle that nothing can 

change one’s own nature. If a thing is it would ever remain 
it can never be changed into ^ and vice versa. It is the 
nature of all souls to be free from old age and death, but they 
imagine themselves to be subject to these ills and suffer accordingly. 

According to the the itself (spstr) is transformed 

into cpnr ( )> which means that what is being produced is the 

OTar ( srerra ) itself; if so, how can they assert that srqrT* ( which is 
capable of being changed ) is srsr ? Further, they say is not 
different from qrpcar; if so, then would be $r?r like q&Rtrr, and 
gsKui would be subject to change and decay like the ! No 
illustration can be given which can prove to us that an thing 
can produce any ; and there would be the fault of endlessness 
if it is assumed that a produces further srm 

3 
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The view of the aTRfgrnr^Ti^s that str?i ( eerot ) produces ^ 
( qn* ) is untenable on the face of it. An 3«ra; could produce only 
never a If the xt? is non-existing before its production, 
where can the 3 tR 3 Rrrrrjfr ( the potter, wheel, etc. ) work upon ? 
If the ijf%q£T is worked upon, then we will have to say that Ejr%EEr 
is being produced and not tfj ! 

Some try to account for the creation of the world and tprtfotpun- 
*TTtr in general on the strength of the argument of aRrrr^Rr. Thus 
they argue tmkff is the cause of and is in 

turn the cause of and this series has no beginning. But this 

argument cannot stand. For, according to these srarf^rri^s, both 
gntWr and sfSTr^tjtrrfT are erii?, and as such both must have another 
3UT3[ or seroi; the whole mraa or must also have an snnc in that 
case. 

To say that the sjntr ^?n%^nrr?r ( which is the eer of Wrtrtr ) 
produces the eeroj UHTUp, is as absurd as to say that a son produces 
the father! 

To prove that there exists a ^rERERor^RT between two objects, 
you ought to be able to indicate clearly what the order is in respect 
of tun? and eeror— 

( i ) 5Er<r and qjRar cannot obviously come into existence 
simultaneously; otherwise, we will have to admit Eprwrcarwra 
between the left and right horns of a cow ! 

( 2 ) eer cannot produce eerot, for the eeroi has to be there 
first to produce the qtR, 

(.3 ) The mere statement that and eerot are interdependent 
and mutually produce each other would not do. You must tell us 
which of these is the eerot ( which must necessarily be gsr ) and 
which is the eer ( which must be am ). But this you are unable 
to do. 

Thus the eeieteerorr stands unproven. Nobody can say, which 
comes first, setet or eerot ; and without the swRRWre, eeteteerorr 
cannot be proved, for eer and eerot cannot be produced simultane¬ 
ously. Taking all these difficulties into consideration, the wise 
philosophers have decreed that non-origination is the only true 
doctrine! 
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( 4 ) The maxim of the seed and the sprout ( where mutual 
cOTsOT&TiOT is seen ) cannot help the srrOTTr^g:, for unless you first 
prove the ottcOTgttot between «frsr and 3?^ independently, you 
cannot make use of this illustration. 

( 5 ) The very fact that you are not able to say, which comes 
first, sot or sfr'ot, proves the non-origination theory; for, :f a thing 
is being produced, you ought to be able to say what is there piior 
to its production. 

So, the upshot of this all is that nothing is produced of itself 
or from another. Nothing is originated, whether it is existent, 
non-existent or existent-non-existent. Whatevet has no beginning 
can have no origination. 

If then only Brahman ( which is massed consciousness) 

exists, how do we get the experience of the particularity of 
knowledge ( of Ghata, Pata etc. ) ? So, the existence of external 
objects of knowledge will have to be admitted on the strength of 
logical reasoning ( so argue the srrp'isfari^s). To this the reply 
would be ( in accordance with the views of the T^TR^rff^s ) that 
reasoning must give way to facts. The existence of external objects 
is not necessary to produce Prajnpti ( or )> for without 

them, we get that kind of knowledge in dreams. The Citta ( or 
mind, Vijnana ) of its own accord, without contacting external 
objects or appearances ( Arrhabhasa ) can produce that knowledge. 
Arthabhasa and Artha both are really non-existent. Citta knows 
no independent object at any time. 

The Vijnanavadi Bauddhas however believe in some kind of 
transformation of the Citta. Gaudapada lays down his proposition 
against them as under : — Neither Citta, nor perceivable by Citta is 
originated; those ( like the Vijnanavadins ) who admit their origina¬ 
tion see the foot-prints of birds in the sky (that is, they make an 
absolutely impossible claim ), To believe in the origination of the 
Aja Citta or Cittadrsya is to believe in the change of one’s 
nature; to say that Samsara is beginningless means that Sariisara can 
never end and Liberation, if it has a beginning, would never be 
eternal. Like objects in dream, objects in the waking state also 
are false. The Citta sees in dream things by means of another body 
(the body of the dreamer lie? on the bed all the time ) going to 
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different regions; all admit that this body of the dreamer is false. 
Applying the same argument to the waking state, the Citta can be 
proved to perceive false objects in the waking state as well ( Besides, 
these objects are perceivable only to the particular Citta ). So, we 
have to admit that nothing can be really originated; a non-existent 
thing can never come from An 3T^rg; can not come from 3*^3;, 
^ cannot come from 3^3, ^ can not come from ^ and 
cannot come from ^3. In the waking state ( as in dream ), one 
perceives things imagined by the Citta, 

For those who cannot grasp this philosophical truth, the wise 
have enunciated as a temporary phase, the doctrine of origination 
and the existence of external objects on the ground that such objects 
are perceived and can be put to practical use. But ultimately such 
people come to realise that the external objects are like the magic- 
elephant unreal, and that Vijhana which creates these objects or 
appearances is unoriginated, without any duality, unmoving 
and unruffled. 

The Citta can be aptly compared to a fire-brand. When the 
fire-brand is whirled about, it produces various forms, straight, 
crooked etc. which are not seen when the fire-brand is at rest; 
these forms do not come from outside, nor do they enter the fire¬ 
brand when the brand is at rest, or go out. Mo can be 

seen between the fire-brand and these forms which must be declared 
to be unreal and inscrutable. In the same manner, the vibration 
of the Citta appears to give rise to various objects or Dharmas which 
are unreal and inscrutable. 

So, these Dharmas are not originated by the Citta, nor is the 
Citta originated by the Dharmas ( the Bauddhas do believe in some 
kind of origination for the Dharmas ) and so the wise philosophers 
proclaim the doctrine of 1 non-origination 5 

So long as the obsession about the $3^3 continues, there 
faould be no freedom from the results of the causal relation, and 
from the Samsara; when the obsession ceases, the Samsara also 
comes to naught. Everything is originated by Maya and that is 
consequently not permanent 5 unoriginated ^ can have no-end. 
The Dharmas that are spoken of as originated by some, are not 
really so; their production is due to Maya which has no real existence. 
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A magic sprout produced by a magic seed, can not be described as 
either eternal or non-eternal; the same is true of Dharmas. In the 
case of originated things, the expressions eternal or non-eternal 
are meaningless. 

In dream we find the Citta active and producing duality on 
account of Maya, though it is con-dual; in the waking state also, 
the Citta acts likewise. In dream, the dreamer sees all kinds of 
objects which are really not different from his Citta, and are percei¬ 
vable by him alone ; the same thing happens in the waking state. 
Both Citta and Citta-drsya are interdependent and are not different 
from each other. As the objects in dream or those created by 
magic or yogic power are born and perish, so also all these Dharmas 
are born and perish due to Maya. The Highest truth can once 
more be stated as : No Jiva is originated, no origination is possible, 
nothing is originated—this alone is the true doctrine. 

All the duality involving the relation of perceiver and percei¬ 
vable is but the vibration of the Citta which is itself void of contact 
with objects and is unchangeable. What exists on account of Maya 
does not exist in reality ( other schools of philosophy may postulate 
to the contrary ). A thing imagined as unoriginated by Maya can 
not be really unoriginated. When the absence of duality is realised, 
there is no cause for ‘ origination ’. This state of the Citta, unori¬ 
ginated, is always same and free from duality ; having realised this, 
one secures the highest place ( Brahman ) free from grief, desire and 
fear. Once it is realised that there are no independent Drsya things, 
the Citta turns back from its wrong obsession and the calm natural 
state of the Citta, unoriginated and non-dual is realised by the 
enlightened ones. The Citta flashes forth in all its eternal glory and 
light. But the Citta ( or Brahman or Atman ) is wrongly taken to be 
associated with any dharma involving duality and ideas about ' is, 
is not, is and is not, is not is not, ’ by the ignorant and only he 
who realises that the Citta is unconnected with duality, can be 
said to be all-knowing. What more can a person want after he has 
secured this omniscience and the highest place aimed at by the 
Brahmapas, non-dual, without beginning, middle or end l This 
realisation is the goal of the training of the Brahmapas; this is the 
natural self-control and calm. 
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The wise have described what is Jnana, Jneya and Vijneya ; 
this should be properly grasped. 

In Laukika Jnana, there is duality where the external objects are 
believed to exist, along with their perception. 

In Pure Laukika Jnana, there are no external objects but their 
perception is admitted. 

In Lokottara Jnana, there are neither external objects, nor their 
perception and in course of time, the wise one would be entitled to 
have omniscience. 

All dharmas are by nature without beginning, like Akasa; there 
is nothing manifold about them in any way. All are enlightened 
from the very beginning ; all are likewise tranquil and pure from 
the very beginning. Every thing is thus unoriginated and same. 
Those who believe in manifold nature of Jivas or Dharmas are 
narrow-minded and dull-witted ; only those of large intellect can 
realise the unoriginated eternal. The unoriginated Dharmas have 
this Jnana by nature ; it is not transferred to them, hence Jnana is 
said to be contactless. Even if there is the slightest idea of mani¬ 
foldness, the person comes to grief, for his Jnana ceases to be 
' Asanga All dharmas are thus naturally pure, enlightened from 
the beginning, and liberated,—so realise the wise ones. 

The highest Jnana as described above is natural and cannot be 
transferred. Gautama Buddha did not preach this. 

The highest place ( or Moksa ) is thus unoriginated, same, puie, 
free from duality, very difficult to grasp and to realise. 

Ill Was Gaudapada a Buddhist? 

Prof. Dasgupta in his C A History of Indian Philosophy 1 
( Vol. I, pp. 423-42^ ) has discussed the question whether Gau^a- 
pdda was a Buddhist, in great detail and his conclusion is “••• that 
there is sufficient evidence in the Karik&s for thinking that he was 
possibly himself a Buddhist and considered that the teachings of the 
Upanisads edited with those of Buddha *'* Gaudapada assimilated all 
the Buddhist S&nyavada and VijMnavada teachings and thought 
that these hold good of the ultimate truth preached by the Upani?ads. 
It is immaterial whether he was a Hindu or a Buddhist, so long as 
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we are sure that he had the highest respect for Buddha and for his 
teachings which he believed to be his 

Prof. Vidhusekhara Bhattacharya is another great champion of 
Buddhism and has endeavoured in his edition of Gaudapadakarikas, 
to prove that Gaudapada was merely reproducing Buddhist philo¬ 
sophical ideas in his work and no more. While Prof. Dasgupta does 
not appear to have made a detailed study of the Karikas, and so 
confines himself to a few salient points in his criticism. Prof. 
Vidhusekhara goes all out to uphold his thesis that Gaudapada was 
a Buddhist. In our Notes, we have shown in detail how the inter¬ 
pretations put on the Karikas by Prof. Vidhusekhara, do not bring 
out the meaning he wants to extract from them. Here we would 
be discussing the pioblem in a more general manner. 

To begin with, it must be made clear how the two Professors 
have chosen to ignore some basic facts in their enthusiasm for 
glorifying Buddhism :— 

( i ) The following verse is traditionally regarded as giving 
the Guruparampara of Sankaracarya, 

tow xr zw&mtwi xr 

*?t ^ 7 » 

tow xr gsmro?? ^ 

Here Gaudapada is mentioned as either the teacher’s teacher ( or, 
at any rate a predecessor ) of Sahkaiacarya. It is simply unthink- 
able that, if Gaudapada were a Buddhist, he would have been so 
solemnly selected every day in the Sankaraplthas that undoubtedly 
stand for the traditional Hinduism. Traditions are often, it is true, 
not quite trustworthy, but traditions involving daily practice can 
not be ignored. 

( 2 ) Sankaracarya in his Sutrabhasya, quotes Gaudapadakarika, 
with the remark 3T=rr% ( etc. 

(I. 16 ) \ He thus refers to Gaudapada, most respectfully as a great 
Acarya who knows the traditional Vedanta teachings. Such a reference 
would be quite out of order, if Gaudapada had been a Buddhist. 

7 Same as jfteqrjsr* the use of g^r for is perhaps due to the exigence of 
the metre. 
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( 3 ) The state of Mohsa is called srrgtng qar ( IV. 85 ) in the 
Karikas. Would a genuine Buddhist refer to Moksa in terms of 
a rival philosophy ? 

( 4 ) The Karikas have as their basis the Mandukyopanisad 
( in the First Prakarana ), quote Taittiriyopanisad by name, and are 
indebted to the Brhadaranyaka, Chandogya, the Bhagavadgita, etc. 
for its doctrines. All these are Vedantic works. No Buddhist would 
have shown such reverence and preference for non-Buddhist works. 

( 5 ) After having enunciated his doctrines, Gaudapada at the 
end of his work categorically says that his philosophy has not been 
taught by Buddha ( wrrfqasj; IV. 99 ). It is true that attempts 

have been made to explain away this passage, so as not to be regard¬ 
ed as anti-Buddhistic, but these carry no conviction. 

( 6 ) Gaudapada in II-25, refers to the Bauddhas ( w* ^fa trair- 

ff^iTrk =sr cTrg[g : ) for the purpose of combating them. In IV. 54, 
he comes to the conclusion qd a ravrsrr arfa a thus 

showing that he does not hold the Vijnanavada of the Bauddhas. 
Similarly the Bahyarthavadins are also shown to be wrong in 
their views. 

In the face of the above positive pieces of evidence, it appears 
strange to us, how the question of Gaudapada being a Buddhist 
could have been ever taken up seriously. 

We shall now briefly consider the arguments put forth by 
Dasgupta and V. Bhattacharya. 

(1) It is contended that the expression fi^f in IV. r. 
refers to qjsraa;^. We have shown in our Notes on the Karika in 
question how the Mahabharata uses the expression a number of 
times and that sn** was never accepted as a peculiar epithet of 
Buddha. There is a greater probability of the expression referring 
to Narayana or Suka. 

(2) There are various terms current in Buddhistic philosophy, 

used in his Karikas by Gaudapada, such as qrg, crrfoj, 

«Nrrw> etc. This however might at the most prove that 

8 See B. O, It. I. Amials Vol. XXXII pp. 166-173 DvipadSm Varam by 
R. p. Karmaikar, 
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Gaudapada had studied Buddhistic philosophy very well, which no 
one denies. We have shown in the Notes, how Gaudapada uses 
some of the above terms ( q-jf, *rfi% etc. ) in a more or less Vedantic 
sense. Gaudapada did accept the Buddhistic terminology, in order to 
be in a better position to contradict the Buddhist tenets successfully. 

( 3 ) 3 m 5 ?dt»T referred to so respectfully in IV. 2, is a 
characteristic feature in Buddhistic philosophy. 

The expression sn-TSFift is not actually found used in Buddhist 
literature. Gaudapada owes that expression to the Bhagavadgita 
which refers to srrarreft? as t&lwr sfraisuTgu- 

I ••• II. 14, V. 21 ) and consequently smsnfin is the panacea 
to end all misery. 

( 4 ) The simile of the fire-brand ( ) is peculiarly 

Buddhistic. 

Gaudapada need not have gone to the Buddhists for the simile, 
is found used in Ramayana (Kiskindhakanda)?, MahabhJrata 
(Karpaparvan) 10 and Yogavasistha 11 . The idea of whirling the 
fire-brand could have been easily suggested by the expression 

bto in the Gita ( XVIII-61 ). 

( 5 ) There is a large number of passages in Gaudapadakarikd 
which seem to be the echoes of the Mulamadhyamakarikas of 
Nagarjuna, such as 

WT * T%!%3>J-rr I ( IV-4 ) 

?rr <r*tu atnr a straa «(IV-22). 


9 sat t nqi 1 

Vl\ ll Eiskindhakan(Ja XLVl. 13. 

10 WoSlrRS&trsiM H^T *FVFTR I Karnaparvan, 86. 42. 

swift ii v. is. i. 

fosaft H smt^: I 

aTSIrptmfiWF: || V. 82 . 22 . 

The major portion of the Yogavasistha can be assigned to the period 
later than that of Gaudapada, but there are undoubtedly some strata in that 
work, which belong to the earlier period. 
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There need be no hesitation in admitting that Gaudapada has 
borrowed several ideas from his predecessors, both Buddhists and 
Vedantins. Various passages in the Paramarthasara and Yogavasistha 
can be shown to bear striking similarity with those in Gaudapada’s 
work. 

f 6 ) The expression gtg in its various forms (gtp, gigmi etc. ) 
has been used to refer to the Buddhists and Gautama Buddha is 
directly mentioned in IV-99. 

It has been shown in the Notes, how the expression g:g is in 
most cases used by Gaudapada merely in the sense of ‘the wise one’ 
and it is unfair to read too much in it, 

( 7 ) The idea mentioned in (IV-83, 84) is borrowed 

by Gaudapada from Samjaya Belattiputta, a pre-Buddhist heretic. 

Even if Gaudapada is taken to have been a borrower as suggested 
above, that does not prove anything. 

( 8 ) Agrayana in Karika IV-90 means Mahayana. 

It may very well mean * the Purvamlmansa V* 

It would thus be seen that the attempt of certain scholars to 
prove that Gaudapada was a Buddhist and that, he preached 
Buddhistic philosophy or that he incorporated Buddhistic ideas in 
the Upanisadic philosophy, can not be said to be successful in the 
least. There is no doubt that Gaudapada studied very carefully 
the various philosophical systems current in his own time ( such as 
the Sankhya, Buddhistic, Gita ) in addition to the Upanisads and 
evolved his famous doctrine of Ajativada, which is certainly far 
removed from the main tenets of Buddhist philosophers, viz. 

( 1 ) Momentariness ( ksanikatva ) and ( 2 ) Dependent origination 
( pratltyasamutpada ) which all schools of Buddhistic philosophy 
accept. The teachings of Gaudapada can under no circumstances be 
described as identical with or approximating to those of Sunyavada 
of Nagarjuna. 

Gaudapada thus seems to have been neither a Buddhist nor a 
Buddhist in disguise, but one who had a profound respect for 


X% See notes p. 142, 
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Vedantic tradition and who evolved his doctrine of non-origination, 
after having studied the different systems of philosophy current in 
his time, and having found that they could not stand the test of 
logical reasoning. He was, in short, a Vedantist, both by tradition 
and conviction ; hence it was possible for Saftkaracarya and other 
Vedantists to take his philosophy as their firm basis to build their 
detailed theories upon, 

IV The Title of the whole work and the several 
Prakaranas thereof 

The two hundred and fifteen Karikas comprising the four 
Prakaranas, as a whole are described in the Manuscripts variously as 
nr^rfi^TR^r, or ifrewYCTraft ( in the plural or the singular ) or 
Fortunately there is no discrepancy as regards the number 
of the Karikas. Similarly there are no material variants or different 
readings worth noting as regards the text itself. Prof. Vidhusekhara 
Bhattacharya has collated a large number of Mss. but nothing very 
striking has been revealed in the matter of the text proper. We 
also looked into several more Manuscripts at the Bhandarkar Insti¬ 
tute and two more specially obtained from Wai, but have not found 
any new readings worth considering. One Ms. No. 171 at the 
B. O. R. I. which contains the third ( ) and the second 

(tcTOTnpsr ) Prakaranas calls the work grqf The Buddhist 

writer 3TTt%?r%ff who 9 uotes a number of Karikas, quotes them as 
from One commentator on the Pancadasi seems to call 

Gaudapada’s -work ^r^R^mr^ 13 and Gaudapada as 
Prof. Vidhusekhara apparently likes to call the work 3*rw$m£T. 
There is no particular reason why one title should be regarded as 
preferable to the other. The simpler title appears to us 

most likely to be the genuine one. 

As regards the titles of the four Prakaranas, there is no contro¬ 
versy about the names of Prakaranas II, III and IV which are respec¬ 
tively called frasgsmirr, and According 


13 The title is also found in some colophons. 
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to K-bhasya,'+ the second Prakarapa proves logically the laacr of 
( Iftw fgat lastfsrrfrcr^aPT rijard ) an ^ hence the name 

aa«W^oi. Perhaps the real reason is that the first Karika in the 
second Prakarana begins with the word lass* (it would be remembered 
that the is so called because it begins with the expression 

)• The third Prakarana is called srlast^rm, because it like¬ 
wise proves the reality of the sr|a (ssnlasm la«ijsr?npsrrlr 
sr^onj;). The fourth Prakarana is obviously 
called 3TOTa5TTT?asrc>T<ir on account of the striking simile of the ar^rfT 
there ( Karikas 47-50 ). The first Prakarana is variously described 
in the Manuscripts as arm, sfr^rcfaarcr and sir^rcnrrercr. In favour of 
calling the Prakarana 3Trnmmor, the argument is usually advanced 
that it is based mainly on 3 Tt»m or Sruti. The K-bhasya remarks 
a=r mmr rewmnnnraTTO1 While 

it is true that the first Prakarana is mainly based upon the Mantju- 
kyopanisad, there is nothing specially characteristic about it so as to 
differentiate it from the other Prakarapas and to name it sunff. 
Besides, the word 3tum is usually associated with special sectarian 
doctrines ( cf. vraTranm, ) and not with the general Upa- 

nisadic tenets which are referred to in the Karikas. This also will 
show how the name suurr^rtir does not seem to be appropriate for 
the Karikas as a whole. The concluding sections of the first 
Prakarana describe the sacred syllable sfrac in detail and wind up 
with the statement that 'he is the real sage who knows the Omkara’ 
(3Tf§Fr?t v?r u gmsh srsr 1 I-29 ). The name 3 ug:rcrHtJ?tr 
or aftgFrcfareRr or better still srrgFr* as Anandagiri would have it, 
would be far more appropriate for the Prakarana. 1 s 

V The Mandukyopanisad and the twenty-nine 
Karikas in the first Prakarana 
The Mandukyopanisad contains 12 prose passages or Mantras 
and commentators on the first Prakarana of the Karikas apparently 

14 We have described the bhasya on the KarikSs, attributed to SahkarS- 
c2rya as K. bhasya, as we are of opinion that the bhasya could not have been 
written-by the great Sankara. A separate paper on this topic is going to be 
published by us in the near future. 

15 The colophons in Mss. giving the titles of sections or chapters of a 
y?ork vary so much that they can be regarded as but noting the individual 
fanoy of the copyist or the commentator. There are more than half a dozen 
titles found in Mss. for some of the Adhyayas in such a well-known work as 
the BhagavadgitS. 
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regard the Karikas as part of the Mandukya and distribute the 
twenty-nine Karikas as follows, with the introductory expression 

(1) Mandukya i-6 followed by Karikas 1-9 

(2) „ 7 39 )3 >3 IO-l8 

(3) 3} 8-11 ,, ,, ,, r9 -^3 

(4) 3> 1 2 ,, „ 24^29 

K-bhasya seems to regard the Mandukyopanisad and the four 
Prakararias as one work ( ?T^ffT 5 trnsqrR^ I 

According to Madhvacarya ( 13th century ) and his followers, 
both the Mantras and the Karikas were revealed by Narayana to 
Varuna in the form of a frog ( the Karikas had been revealed earlier 
to Brahmadeva ). Madhva quotes passages in this connection from 
the Padma and Garuda Puranas and also the Harivamsa, but these 
are not found in any of the editions of those works available so far; 
Kuranarayana, a follower of the Ramanuja school, says that the 
Karikas corroborate the sense of the Mantras which, being 
need no corroboration. 

This raises the questions: 

(1) Do the Karikas form part of the Mandukya, and (2) if not, 
what is the purpose of the Karikas and how do they come to be 
associated with the Mandukyopanisad ? 

The answer to the first question can only be an emphatic No, 
for the following convincing reasons: — 

(r) In several Mss. of the Mandukyopanisad, only the Mantras 
(the prose portion ) are given and there is no indication in the Mss, 
that the Karikas ever formed part of the Martdukya, as is clear from 
the Nirnayasagar edition of the Upanisads. 

(2) It is only the commentators commenting upon the 
Upanisad and the Karikas together, who seem to regard the two as 
forming one complete whole. 

(3) The Upanisads being Sruti are supposed to be apaurweya 
( not composed by any^human agency ) and it would be going 
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“against all tradition to make Gaudapada* who was after all a human 
being ( even though a great Yogin )* the author of a Sruti work. 

(4) The Karikas are undoubtedly Gautjapada’s and Sankaracarya 

rightly refers to Gaudapada merely as one who knows the Vedanta 
tradition ( )• 

(5) It is admitted that sometimes the Karikas are regarded as 
Sruti by some writers, but that simply would prove that the word 
* Sruti ’ is loosely used in a broad sense, and nothing more. 

It is unnecessary to pursue this topic further, for nothing can 
upset the traditional view of the Upanisads being without any 
known human author, and so Gaudapada could not be regarded as 
the author of the Mandukyopanisad proper. 

(6) If the Karikas which are introduced with the words stirs 
Msfra are regarded as forming part of the Upanisad, it would 

mean that Gaudapada lived at least some centuries earlier than the 
time when the Mandukya was written, so as to be famous enough 
to have his work quoted in it! The Mandukya is generally regarded 
as one of the old Upanisads, while according to the above theory, 
it would have to be assigned to the 7th or the 8th century at the 
earliest! In order to obviate this difficulty attempts are made to 
show that Gaudapada may have lived in the first century B. C. or 
even earlier, but that would not solve the basic absurdity of a 
human work being quoted in an Upanisad 1 

(7) The expression sttjar sgr^r *rarr% with which the Karikas 
are distributed among- the Mantras of the Mandukya, no doubt 
suggests that the Karikas existed before the Upanisad; similar expre¬ 
ssions occur in the other old Upanisads (and Brahmanas) also. Thus 
in the Taittiriyopanisad, we have the expression sgjgj: used as 
many as eight times. In all these cases, we have a prose passage 
stating a particular topic and then comes the emphatic dignified 

#$••> introducing verses corroborating what has been stated 
before or the sgrg; has the sense of a In the Chandogya 

also, we have'ffijcr or ctVt sgratf used seven times in a 
similar context. The Chandogya uses stlra- sgter in one 

place and ushers as many as fifteen verses there, but there is reason 
to doubt whether these are genuine or interpolations. - ( In later 
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Upanisads we have a similar expression sgfqsT vrefcfT, ushering 
about io verses in the j^Tqufr, or as many as 75 verses in the 
etc ). Even a superficial scrutiny of the passages m 
the old Upanisads where the sgfos are introduced, shows that the 
Slokas are used by way of clinching the argument or coiroborating 
briefly and emphatically the argument used before in longer prose 
passages. In fact, the expression s^tsTr ^rf?f has an authori¬ 

tative ring about it, as compared with the docile and timid expression 
srWflr sgteir smfar with which Gaudapada’s Karikas are introduced. 

(ro) Prof. Vidhusekhara has rightly pointed out how Gauda- 
pada's Karikas can in no w 7 ay be regarded as a commentary on the 
prose portion of the Mandukya. In fact, the matter is so obvious 
as not to require any elaborate attempt to support it. The Karikas 
refer to matters not mentioned m the Upanisad, fail to explain 
important terms therein, enumerate several views about creation 
which matter is not even hinted at in the Upanisad and so on. Thus 
the first group of Karikas fails to explain the important words 
and in the prose portion of the Mantra. The Karikas 

use the expression Wrt in place of 

and in the prose portion are not found in the Karikas and 

so on. Similarly the prose portion appears to explain some terms in 
the Karikas. There are also differences of interpretation about the 
w r ords gq, mr%, stith etc. But all this criticism is based upon the 
wrong supposition that the Karikas are a commentary on the 
Mantra prose portion or vice versa. The proper view is that the 
Karikas have the Mantra portion as their basis and Gaudapada 
emphasises only those points which are useful for his own purpose 
which is to establish the Ajativada. Prof. Vidhusekhara makes 
use of certain Karikas in the first Prakarana to prove that the 
Karikas were earlier than the Mantra portion, but in our opinion 
they cannot possibly bear the interpretation he seeks to put on them. 
( All these cases have been discussed in detail in the Notes ). The 
Karikas take the Mandukyopanisad as their basis and are mainly 
concerned with pointing out the importance of the Upasana of the 
sacred syllable Om, and incidentally refer to the different views of 
those who believe creation to be real. Karika L7, 

refers to those who believe in a real creation ( the 
Visi§tadvaitins and some Buddhists) and not to the Advaita 
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Vedantins as is clear from the expression 3 ^cr : • Similarly Karika 
1-8, ^JTr^rscrJTriTStrrT^'T g?r does not contain Gaudapada’s 
view, but has in mind the according to whom creation 

is real and can be attributed to the Lord’s nature alone. 

The position as regards the Karikas in the first Prakarana is 
therefore as follows :— 

(i) The Karikas do not form part of the Mantjukyopanisad. 
They are as Anandagiri puts it, er§;( strts; 

(ii) Gaudapada could not have written the Upanisad which 
could not have under any circumstances any human author. 

(iii) Gaudapada wrote the Karikas; they are srRrwsror'fcr as 
Anandagiri expressly says. :< 

(iv) The Karikas did not exist before the Upanisad, but were 
written long after. 

(v) In the case of other Upanisads where similar slokas have 
been introduced, they are invariably shown as part of the Upanisads 
in the Mss of those Upanisads, whereas several Mss. of the Mandu- 
kyopanisad contain only the prose portion. 

If the Karikas did not form part of the Upanisad, how did they 
come to be associated with it in such an intimate manner ? Bearing 
in mind that this intimate association is found mostly in the com¬ 
mentaries on the Karikas, the answer appears to be that the Karikas 
on account of their having the Mandukyopanisad as their basis, and 
their importance as a well-known work on Advaita, came as a rule 


16 Sankaracarya quotes the Karika ( 1.16) gift 2|^T 

sjsre^ in his bhasya on Brahmasutra II. 1. 9, and the Karika III. 15 

''S 

in the bhasya on I. 4.14. The Karikas 
are according to Sankara. Sure^vara, Sankara’s 

fcmpil, in bis Naiskarmyasiddhi ( V. 41-44 ) quotes two Karikas (1.11 and 15 ) 

etc. and flfSRSlRrT: 

etc. expressly mentioning that they are Gauda( pada )*s, Similarly in his 
Bpha&ySrtika, Sure^vara quotes some of the Karik5s. In the face of this 
evidence it is idle to deny that the Karikas in the first Prakarapa were 
written by Gau<JapSda. 
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to be studied side by side with the Upanisad, and the teacher while 
explaining the Upanisad introduced the Karikas to the pupil at 
suitable stages and the tradition was respected by the commentators 
and is even now kept up in the Pathasalas. It is therefore unnece¬ 
ssary to read any deeper meaning in the expression 3*lrar 
which innocent-looking expression has unnecessarily caused such a 
furore amongst students of Advaita Vedanta. 

VI Are the four Prakaranas inter-related ? 

Prof. Vidhusekhara argues out the case that the four Prakaranas 
are not inter-related, but are independent treatises which were later 
put together and called Agamasastra. He criticises the arguments 
of the K-bhasya which shows the inter-connection of different 
Prakaranas, and comes to the conclusion that K-bhasya has not 
succeeded in proving its thesis. 

The arguments of the K-bhasya are to be found in its comments 
at the beginning of each Prakarana. At the very beginning of the 
first Prakarana it takes stock of the whole work as follows :— 

( i ) The first Prakarana is mainly based upon the scripture 
for the purpose of ascertaining the Omkara, and shows the means 
for understanding the nature of Atman. 

( 2 ) The second Prakarana shows logically how duality is 
false, as the knowledge of Advaita can only be had when the 
Samsara projected by duality is sublated. 

( 3 ) Dvaita is false, but the Advaita is'not so ; this is logically 
proved in the third Prakarana. 

(4 ) The fourth Prakarana discusses the rival doctrines 
opposed to Advaita and points out how they are opposed to one 
another. 

K-bhasya, in its introductory comments at the beginning of the 
second Prakarana says that the existence of the one without a 
second was stated in the first Prakarana on the strength mostly 
of the Sruti passages. 

The second Prakarana shows that the non-reality of duality cm 
be proved by reasoning and by suitable analogies. 

5 
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The third Prakarana shows how Advaita can be known* not 
merely by Sruti but by reasoning also. 

The fourth Prakarana describes in detail how the rival theories 
being opposecbto one another* show their own false nature and 
thus Advaita becomes triumphant as a matter of course. 1 ? 

Prof. Vidhusekhara objects in toto to the above exposition of 
the K-bh&sya and finds nothing acceptable in it. His objections 
are 

( i ) The first Prakarana is not sniTRmsr, it contains some 
reasoning or 3% as well. 


17 We quote here the original Sanskrit comments in full, which clearly 
show how the author of K-bhasya had a good grasp of the Karikas as 
a whole. 

to 7i'TiT^q:?'Tiq-5rq tTOroqFi'Tra: i 

f|?rra tour | crailTOifa %a;q- 
Wfiqraft tour l 

aTgfl^ qn% qi^TOluqqt^ilR 

crgqm%fa>( htoutr tour i 


sin |h *f ftara i ^fmqTffffiqRRTisf: i sirrer* j 

■HqfaTOTR %*4 %<flq TOURK«m | 

aqlfKRUR gw: TOfiTOT: RhisIr 3RHR STRsTRIRtt I fTR |?[ r 
51 % r i Ictrtto ^rtxqTOu}^ 

J fWTqit^R*#ur r qraqrf^ct: | T%*TRpRiifrq qtkqfi=qjn|iRqri%uii. 
'fiTO 37i^ t ?r¥unfq iinq; i Rq^iRRgeR^uRRiRq i 

afTfRqunqgTRTRJR: 3rafT(cI7q%^q qq. 

RqR'Fq'R'fR: 5R: | Sl^-rRq^TH" 

qiriq^Hrlf gRqt rfqf- =qirqi?q{qfiqi^[ii^qi^. 

?WpsqifR!5qRq*q®!7t7,lIl?fIfT7vqq l 
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This objection simply shows that Prof. Vidhusekhara isrhyper- 
critical, that is all. Surely K-bhasya wants to say that the ‘first 
Prakarana dealing as it does with the 3 TT|pKr<?r^*TT and the xrgcqra[ 
Brahman by implication, takes its stand upon Sruti, not that it 
excludes Tarka or reasoning entirely. 

( 2 ) The Professor further asks : * If the connection hetweeti 
Books I and II is really as it is shown by Sankara ( K-bhasya ) to 
be, then why is it that the author of Book II himself does mot say 
so just at its beginning though he could do so easily ? ’ 

The answer to this would be that if authors all over the world 
had been so obliging and logical, there would have been no work 
left for commentators or critics. But the fact is that authors do 
not, as a rule, say things in a clear-cut manner as one would like 
them to do. Take the case of the author of the Bhagavadglt&* 
It is no exaggeration to say that there are as many views about 
the Gita as there are writers on it. And if we apply the above t@jSt 
put forward by Prof. Vidhusekhara to the Gita, as regards tfie 
inter-connection between the different Adhyayas, the author pf 
Gita would be cutting a very sorry figure indeed! 'Similarly, 
while studying the interpretations of the Brahmasutras by different 
Bhasyakaras, how many times in sheer annoyance has one to blurt 
out ‘ why does not the Sutrakara say so directly, if that was his 
intention ? 5 But we have to take things as they are. The criticrstfi 
in such cases ought to be in the spirit of 

( 3 ) Prof. Vidhusekhara says that there was no necessity of 
having two separate Prakaranas II and III at all. There should 
have been only One Prakarana. For, in both the Prakaranas* 
reasoning has been resorted to in order to prove the same topic 
* non-duality 9 ultimately. 

The answer is that though the topic is the same ultimately* 
the emphasis is different. The second Prakarana deals mainly with 
the illusoriness of the Prapanca ; the third Prakarana deals with the 
non-origination so as to prove the non-duality. Thus the approach 
in the two Prakarapas to the ultimate problem is different. 

( 4 ) Prof. Vidhusekhara would like to enunciate a general rule 
that a Prakarana is entitled to be called an independent work if the 
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contents in it could be understood without any reference to the 
earlier Prakarana. 

This dictum cannot possibly be accepted by any one. In that 
case, the Bhagavadgita can easily be shown to be comprising at least 
half a dozen independent AdhySyas. It is no use arguing that it 
does not matter in the least if w r e have a dozen Gitas instead of one. 
For, this is after all a defeatist attitude in a way. There is bound to 
be a connecting link, in the case of a well-known work, which 
knits the different sections thereof and it is the commentator’s duty 
to point this out in a sympathetic manner and to represent the 
intentions of the original author in a connected reasoned way. 

If objections can be taken in a hyper-critical spirit, we may as 
well object to the fact that Gaudapada repeats certain Karikas now 
and then, makes use of four Karikas -while describing the similarity 
between Alata and Vijnana ( IV-49-5 2 ) in self-same words ( he 
could have easily said simply that Vijnana acts in the same way as 
Alata, instead of repeating the idea word for word ) or writes three 
Karikas in describing the Svapnamaya, Mayamaya and Nirmitaka 
Jivas ( IV-68-70 ), when he could have disposed of the topic in 
one Kariki and so on. Such criticism is clearly unhelpful. 

Broadly speaking therefore, it must be conceded that the first 
three Prakaranas are written in the same style, giving due importance 
to both Sruti and Tarka, and discussing the general topic of Advaita, 
though with a different emphasis and thus are closely related with 
one another. 

The Fourth Prakarana, unlike the first three Prakararias, can 
have some claim to being regarded as a distinct piece of work, 
though related to the first three Prakaranas. Prof. Vidhusekhara, 
in his criticism of K-bhasya’s comments about the fourth 
Prakarana, unnecessarily spoils his case by over-stating it. 

( 1 ) Prof. Vidhusekhara does not admit that the views of the 
Dvaitins and the Vainasikas are discussed in the fourth Prakarana. 

This is quite an untenable position. Gaudapada says, 

WW 3Trrara^t?cf *rr%?r: r? t 

«r?*r '* 3 11 
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R STRIR r%!%T>ifT RR 3TTRR 1 

fsr^??a>i5!rr ^nsrrw ^rr^fffr r 11 y >i 

Rq-tRmFRrRRrrR IrcgRhrrRl rrr I 
trrrwt r & rt^rtrrir trrtrr u h ii 

Here obviously the Asatkaryavada of the Vaisesikas and the 
Satkaryavada of the Sankhyas are referred to and they are shown to 
destroy each other and thus to help in proclaiming the Ajativada. 
Later the whole concept of causality is attacked and the conclusion 
drawn tjq fg rrsr g%?3rrr?t: q'R^rnTfrr ( 19 ). When we remember 
that the Vaibhasika Bauddhas did accept the Satkaryavada, and the 
Yogacara Bauddhas the Astkaryavada, it is idle to deny that the 
fourth Prakarana does refer to the Vainasika Bauddhas. 

Karikas 25-27— 

51 TST : RRfRTrfqfR^ HffRRSTRra: I 
RnrffRrTRftmfqfHsqff ’iRR'^RTH n 11 
I%tT R R*15T?R*r RmtRTR RRR =R i 

3tW fir trasRrar RraTRTRW- >1 ^ l < 

tRTRTT R RRF l%ft 135 I 

srfRTRRT PtWr: ^ rTCR R(q«UI% II » 

make use of the arguments of the t^itrri% Bauddhas to prove the 
RRrftRfRRn? Bauddhas wrong and Karika 28— 

RWIRT fVtT T%tTCRR R 3TTRR 1 
RRI 'Rtrf^a R RtfR RT t tRRTRT R <TRR 11 

is a hit against the rRSTRRnRRS themselves. Similarly in 

SR r r%rmr vrRtfiera' rtrt r urstr: i 
rr sprsnsTTfir rtr^r RRn%or: u #y H 

the Vijfianavada is refuted, and in 

3?R?t R If IW |rrR RR$ RFfqR: I 

RRlRWr 5FFR RR^f%R RriRRR II 99 H ,S 


18 We have discussed in detail the different interpretations of this Karika, 
as also the meaning of the expression f|^r in (IV. 1) in our paper 
* DvipadSm Varam ’ Annals, B. 0. R, 1. Vol, KK5II, Fp, 166-173, 
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Gaudapada directly says that his philosophical doctrine is different 
from that preached by Gautama Buddha. 

It is clear therefore that the position taken by the K-bhasya 
regarding the fourth Prakarana is unassailable and the arguments 
put forward by Prof. Vidhusekhara only prove the truth of the 
adage ' None are so Wind as those who will not see 

It is further contended by Prof. Vidhusekhara and others that 
the fourth Prakarana contains an exposition of Buddhist philoso¬ 
phical views and abounds in Buddhist thought and ideas* Various 
Karikas are interpreted by them in this light. In the Notes, we 
have tried to show what should be the proper interpretation of 
these passages. Here we shall briefly discuss a few general 
objections. 

( i ) Gaudapada salutes Gautama Buddha who is referred to as 
ripTStT 3T at the beginning of the fourth Prakarana, and the 
taught by Buddha, at the end. 

Gaudapada seems to have deliberately put in a Mangalasloka both 
at the beginning and at the end in imitation of certain Buddhistic 
works. He presumably wanted to meet the Buddhists on their own 
ground and to pay them in their own coin. Nagarjuna, while paying 
his obeisance to Buddha calls him ; Gaudapada goes one 

better and calls his Master r%q*a[T 3T ( the best of all human beings ). 
We have already shown elsewhere that m cannot be regarded 
as a peculiarly Buddhist expression ; it is found in the Mahabharata, 
and it probably refers to Suka, son of Vyasa, who is traditionally 
regarded as Gaudapada’s teacher, or to Narayana himself from 
whom the Vedantasastra has come forth. 

Similarly is not directly referred to in Buddhist 

literature and Gaudapada is undoubtedly indebted to the Bhagavad- 
gita ( ^ II. 14 and q- f| tfmr 

......V. 22 cT etc. VI. 23 ) for the term 

( 2 ) Gaudapada makes use of phraseology strongly reminiscent 
of Buddhist schools, and has modelled some of his Karikas on those 
of Nagarjuna, Aryadeva, Asanga etc. The main doctrines taught in 
the fourth Prakarana are the unreality of the world and 
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§unyata respectively held by the Vijhanavadins and the Madhya- 
mikas. The three kinds of jhana, the two kinds of Satya etc, are 
all Buddhist ideas and were borrowed by Gaudapada from the 
Buddhist writers. The use of a very large number of Buddhist 
terms, such as srgq*, stssq: (time ), rnfSr^, wcrrg, wra, fkmm, 

the simile of the 3 t$fcT and mq-rfRag;—all 
this points out how Gaudapada was obsessed by Buddhistic ideas 
which he,has taught in the fourth Prakarana. 

We have discussed in the Notes at the proper places, the argu¬ 
ments involved in the above contention. Here we shall deal with 
their general implications. It may be freely admitted that Gauda¬ 
pada was well-versed in Buddhistic philosophy, had studied carefully 
the important Buddhist writers, and had no hesitation in borrowing 
from them. But this does not mean that he had accepted their 
teachings. Gaudapada, so to speak, attacks the Buddhists on the ir 
own grountTand usmgtheir own phraseolog y, wants to prove how 
their teachings" are wrongTGaudapada ^perhaps feels sorry that the 
Buddhist philosophers, having come so near the truth of Ajati or 
oneness of Atman, by preaching the Vijnanavada or Sunyavada 
were not bold or rationalists enough to understand the Vedantic 
Nirvana and hence missed their bus. Thus the Madhyamikas merely 
content themselves with following a middle path between eternality 
and annihilation, instead of accepting the Ajativada. Gaudapada 
had ample material in the Upanisads and the Bhagavadgita to fall 
back upon, in order to promulgate his Vedantic theories- The 
simile and Mayahastin illustration need not be regarded as specially 
Buddhistic, as they had been well-known in pre-Buddhistic litera¬ 
ture as well. Gaudapada clearly points out wherein be differs from 
the Buddhists in Karika IV. 99, by his statement g 
( Buddha has told many things, but this viz Ajativada, he-has not 
told ). As we have pointed out in the Notes, s|rrgg%* vfotcP*; has 
a direct reference to the passages cre’j put in the mouth 

of Buddha a score of times in the Lankavatara. Attempts are-made 
by Prof. Vidhusekhara and others to explain away the expression 
so as to make it conform with Buddhistic notions. 
Thus we are told that it is equal to f meaning that 

Buddha’s silence on the nature of the highest truth implies that 
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can not be learnt through instruction, but intuitively by every one 
for himself or that the nature of existence does not depend upon 
the existence or otherwise of the Tatbagata. Both these explana¬ 
tions are, to say the least, quite unconvincing. 

The Vijnanavadi Bauddhas rightly admitted the illusoriness of 
the world, but failed to notice that illusion can not be understood 
unless there is a permanent real element as its resort or alambana or 
adhisthana. They later admitted the Alayavijiiana ( which is the 
Buddhist nearest approach to Atman ) which however, being but a 
continuous series of fleeting ideas, cannot play the role of an 
Adhisthana. The Sunyavadins by their categorical statement that 
all is Sunya, made their Sunyavada itself Sunya. Their attempts 
to make the Sunyavada a Madhyama way between two extremes in 
conformity with the supposed teachings of Buddha, satisfied no one. 
Sankaracarya attacked this \\ eak spot in the armour of the Sunya¬ 
vadins, and showed how they are beneath contempt. 

Both the Vijnanavada and Sunyavada can become philosophically 
sound only if an unchangeable permanent reality is admitted, and 
Buddha failed to do this according to Gaudapada. 

The Ajativada of Gaudapada has thus nothing in common with 
the Sunyavada of the Buddhists. Gaudapada believes in a perma¬ 
nent, unchangeable Principle which cannot be proved to be 
originated. That alone is the Highest truth or Reality and 
Advaita cannot have any quarrel with any philosophical theories 
preaching Dvaita, for all such theories have their ultimate basis in 
Advaita, being themselves mere products of imagination. 

(3 ) The expression snrtnor (reftaTOrspnotci: 1 
IV. 90 ) refers to hsrr. 

Gaudapada seems to refer to *?rr as well as to the gftftirfOT 
here by the deliberately chosen expression srsrtTTwr. It would be 
easily conceded that %xr, 5R, and <rrspr are more pointedly 
referred to in the sjbftfltar than in the jtstmsr. 

There are several Upanisadic expressions found in the fourth 
Prakarana ( *s<m, IV. 92 ; fafe * ft 9I , 

W ynmnc, 7 * - w w qwmr sr 28. etc.). Karikas from the aqfl 
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and the 3rd Prakarana are repeated in the fourth Prakarana where 
the aim of Gaudapada is obviously to show how the Buddhistic 
ideas fall short of the Vedantic StTft ^rtr. There is thus no reason 
to doubt that the fourth Prakarana is also inter-related with the 
first three Prakaranas and all the four Prakaranas constitute a 
single and complete treatise propounding the Upanisadic philosophy, 

VII The Sources of Gaudapada-Karika 

Gaudapada, according to the present state of our knowledge 
must have lived about the 6th century, and could be presumed to 
have been acquainted with the important philosophical works that 
were current in his own times. It is possible to point out to 
similarities of thought and expression in Gaudapada-Karika and 
other works that undoubtedly had been written earlier. It would 
not perhaps be a correct statement to make that Gaudapada was 
indebted to, or drew his inspiration from, such works, but it can 
be said that he was influenced by such works and that he made 
occasional use of them in writing his Karikas, The expression 
‘ sources ’ is thus used by us in a broader sense. 

We give below a list of similarities of thought and expression 
in the Karikas and other works, both Vedantic and Buddhistic 
( a large portion of the First Prakarana is obviously based on the 
Mandukyopanisad and so similarities between the two are not 
specially pointed out below ). 

I Aitareya Brahmana 

Karika 

I. 25 sroir asqrsfWwwsrct Wr etc. 

II Brhitdaranyakopanisad 

Karika 

I. 26 etc. (IV, 4.13) 

II. 3 srcrcsar ^ IV. 3.7 ) 

l 5 T ctst fsrr * 

^ m q:<T 

r.(IV. 3. 14-18 ) 

cTW m SSTOiEtnr TO 

(IV. 3.9) 


II. 5 
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II. 36 sriagrejOTeRa 

III. 12 sarlamiprra 1? 

arafsaa. 1 

III. 13 rfrarararca«r?sra«ta 
srsrwr 1 aiarar fa^ia 
III. 15 ^rgnresrfofifr: sfear 

III. 24 mananiarfa 

III. 26 a tTT Ana affrrft sar^iara 

III. 35 alarawsrgi 


asw^snsna:... areaa fersT^a; 

( III. 5.1 ) 
Hgtsror or ngirrca ( II. 5 ) 

at a?aar?ar 1 (II. 4-6 ) 
as arama l (IV. 4.19) 
*TOf 31 JP §jsi R^( 5 J|-T (II- 
1.20 ) a ams^rr... (IV. 3.11) 
f?gr ararfa: swr faa 

(II. 5 -i 9 ) 
3Tsricr 3Tf|i5rr ara ara (II. 3 - 6 ) 
a aa afa aarra ( HI. 9.26; 

IV. 2.4, 22 ) 
srat 13 T^ srTarsra (IV. 2.4) 


III Chandogya 

Karika 


II. 

20 srrn ?ra srrmfssr 

am at sfafaaa; ( 1 .11.4~S) 

n. 

21 5i?r sfa aPSTstr 

<n?r 5 rsm: (IV. 4-8) 

11. 

22 ^ariara ar arss : 

anhW^ftnii^n. 3-6) 

hi." 

7 amsrw aarersfr 

aparc«m rrnrc: ( VI. 1.4 ) 

m. 

13 sfiarswftawp* etc. 

qa^arra? ( VI. 8.7 ) 

hi. 

15 etc. 

5 T 5 JT *n*q%a # 5 ^ 

(VI. 13.4-6) 

in. 

23 i£satos,aar arra 

ata au%ajr arara (VI. 2.1) 

III. 

34 FWin*i aaai etc. 

aaa?saa= arma ( VI. 8.1 ) 


IV Gita 

Karika 

I. 3 srra^fSSFsm sn:?T... 71% aaatar arac ( V. 22 ) 

!• 5 ••• ^ s=5rrat a i%ora aswraiarfirr ^tarfr a 

r%«sra 1 

f&Ra a a qfta ... (V. 7, ib) 
I. 6 rmaiSTf M «flw: 

T **raa: l (XV. 7) 

I. 19 nvmivmmmvs- ( X. 33) 

ataRagasaa: i 
I. 2J 3W5RT a5% 


51 rrs^: a q-5 w- (XVII. 3) 
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I, 25 gsffra snra 
arsr w&ra;! 

I. 28 sroi# s'terc fwsrra: 

f Par nfairaii • 

II. 20 ijffT^tfej =a m\v 
II. 20 gorr s'rk 

=ar fTT??- - 1 

II. 21 %srr ^ 

II. 22 q-^rr fra 

II. 22 wpafk ^ artRjfofr 


II. 23 g,g ffa >i?r%?r 
II. 24 rerar ffa nrrar%fT 

II. 29 a aia ... 1 

... ng%trf 11 

II. 35 

III. 13 sfrarfH^tr?^ 

III. 16 susrorferfen 

I 

III. 21 a 

III. 21 q^fftwraranrf a epsi- 
fqf *nt®rrcr 1 

III. 34 RUfra^t FR^T 
HTfq^q^q- arirg: I 

III. 38 arrfTT^T a?r fw 
III. 39 3 R#*fn\r 

III. 41 wrot 

'TH^^cT: 1 

III. 42 3 <naa fagffrtnfijfeff 
^wwnn: 1 


& aRT^rsr r^stt sr§r<jrRrr%'n 
*ga : 1 ... (XVII. 23-24) 
?Vf : snfgaRT p'ir.sga 
rasra 1 (XVIII. Si ) 

*tr %ir ^ranni... (XIII. 17) 
isgiR infer (IX. 25) 

( Adhyayas XVI, XVII) 

infer ^raretT fna (IX. 25) 
n^rfeHrgagnr... (IV. 31; 

IV. 23-24 ) 
3 ?f srgR 

q1 (IX.24 ) 

OTgSTgHRr ^... (XIII. 22 ) 
sTfinr OTsrfiraw... (IV. 6 ) 

... g 7 , g*f (IV. 8 ) 

sraf-sfer ••• 

(XI. 32 ) 

g7f: nasnsnfg: ! ( X. 34 ) 
at tRar^: *r ^ n : (XVII. 3) 

amrmw^nr 1 ... ( H* 5^ ) 
efttRmvnRhn - . etc, (IV* 10 ) 
namfa ... (VIII. 19) 
gr-ai n^fer nr^arr 
faafer narcrr: etc. (XIV. 18, 
XVII. 2 ) 

srranr % rjm ( H ^ 2 7 ) 
fe«q‘ i T srarewns^ sr^frr^t 
featems 1 ( XVIII. 59 ) 

55 r: iw ijfo- 

aifrairr 1 ( VI. 25 ) 

strafed* r: ®wr... (VI. 25) 
a r%^Tf|:ifnift»rra'ifi'»i (VI. 23) 
nrsTRiffreg itrfetr f U. 34) 

a rssrr ait^in inauRRiinr 
’tanr 1 ^ ^VL 23) 

stwnfer g ufea* tn^or =a 
gpa. (VI. 35-36 ) 
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XL1V 

III. 44 $jq qq[yqr%TT 

suwsa: i fanar- 
sfrqraroaur st sqraqq 11 
III. 4 6 qqr * qiqa feq... 

3 Tfa^aqsrwra ra®T*r 
srgr aafi H 

III. 47 *q?q frt?a Hraqiuw^aq 

tfrgiroq etc. 

IV. io sTfmTinrirE^fam^ 

IV. 43 arsrm^rai a'rriq^Ta; 

IV. 8o m?TTTqrq?fmr fasjOT 
if aqi f^mr: i 

IV. 81 sTsmrasmqcfr 
qqra *arqq I 

IV. 8j qpq qq*xai 3 >T 5 fT 
IV. 86 fqamnf ftsrqr ifa 
etc. 

IV. 88 ^nalrq^' rqffrq 
IV. 89 H^TfTI Tf qqq qqaff 
Hfimq: I 

IV. 94 qqfttqr: #qnnqr: l 

V Isa 

Karika 

III. 25 #^T5r?iw qra- 
mqa 1 

VI Katha 

Karika 

I. 26 spnqt sifT sroqsq 
<TC ! W(- > 

I. 28 qonr g'ten: iqqrqqqV 
ffsr %f%^ra* 3 c 1 

III. 24 ?is aiqfa ^n«ntrra; 

HI. 38 lift a aq str?an: 


^mirqrf^niRfqqqr q=u- 
aitqa: l qaqqt%qiroi r%ra- 
qrcrqqfaa 1 n etc, (VI. 24-28) 
qqr afVq'r faqra^r a^a qrqRr 
^sr 1 ( VI. 19 ) 

qi fa :sw.$famm!a«n?a 3 qn%- 
q: 1 a qfrft ^frTsmriq srfr- 
W-sfqqxtjra etc. ( V. 24-26; 
also VI. 27-28; II. 71-72 ) 
q q aifa *mf*rrq ... (VIII. 6) 
*n$Mrq Hfasq:... (IX. 30) 
a % ^qiar^rqTfsara—(VI. 4 °) 
grafqqrai^rr a qqr 
rsfsqaq I etc. (II. S3 also II. 

61, 65, 68 ) 
a a^fTqqa sqr... ( XV. 6 ) 

q tfqTfrmctfq *qta; (HI. 17-18) 
m*n^q a^qq ( VI. 3 ) 

( XIII. 7-17 ) 
qr qrnqrm#! ( XV. 19 ) 

qtTqoqqtqrqfa^qqrq: (II. 7 ) 


3T?q an-' qfq?r(fa q-sa^V 
gqTO%> (12) 


Rfa: qWsqTflTsqTfrfsqq: q?;: I 
(I. 3- u.) 
5 Tf 3 TTTq: 55 'ir.SnWrm *T?T 
srarqf f^T ^fsrm: 1 (II. 1.12) 
^f qrarf^a f%qa (II. x. x x ) 
q?r 'mTqtafffa (II. 3. io ). 
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Karika 


"VII Kausitaki 


I. 

III. 


III. 


6 ^lr 3 T?wr% tnon 
IS 


yin 


Karika 

i s'rrercifsrff't *rw sna 
srgrrSr ?aa...aar#T 
ii 


aro srrn <pr sgrfm 
troig^reml mgrrgipt etc. 

(III. 3) 


Kena 


a^sr srfr ^ a? sfesgTr 

*fa (I. 8) 


IX Laiikavatara 

nT^rTfir-' etc. (13) 


Karika 

I. 7 ^^sTffftrr^qfe) etc. 


II. 32 si Mfi'o’r ^ ^tf<n%= 

III. 46 ft gfa%f% : ff... ; 3 Tr?tiF- 

iiwfflw srgr 

CTtTBTT II 

IV. 83-84 3 TRtT JH*sreftf?T 

etc. £i©rsrftsr tTctr^g etc. 

IV. 87-88 *rsreg =5r etc. 


IV. 96 a^srsOTfrisTifS... 

qrat a arn?t fWTOf 
a;r ssrracfflt H 


f^sr t^arr «r 

(n) 

fmmw sr (16) 
^ffr^snRnin# (66) 

(also-144,291,561,582,875) 
ara awar a 

l^ra ( 79 ) 
a^r «M sramrer snmr 
sma 1 ( 94 ) 

9jtc§}: srsnHtfrfa^f gN;: sra- 
^ etc. ( III. 20, 21 ) also 
( pages 96, 171, 188 ) 
grrat# gr-r... 
srr^TrtT grra... 

gia...( p. iS 7 ) 

( pages i57“ I S 8 ) 


X Mantisrarti 


Karika 

I. 25 gssftn sro> %a: etc. 


srgnn: nm 

*nfc?r 1 ( II. 74 > 7 6 ~ 7 8 ) 
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XI Mundaka 


Karika 

I. 6 3 TH*rfer trrmwdrsj- 
fS 5 T : f*ia» 1 


q-«n g^mat trwra; •• 
a«rr^r%i%vrr: st«r rarefcr 
(II. i.i) 
fSrera' (II. 2.8 ) 

srgr^^nra; (II. 2.11) 


<?eT5 *r?«rq?m 3* = 5 rm =sr wgr 
q-fTgfir... ( V. 2 ) 

tmt garem (V. 2 ) 

srarmrsTCrar *w...( III. 1.7) 


* 3 *tnrr r'srcrrertfe'SaST 


II. 27 

III. 13 sfkrfiiHrTJTKm^ 

XII Prasna 

Karika 

I. 26 3Ti?r5Jifa^rfffWT?: 
srorsfteap^ 1 

II. 27 <n:mH«rrT< 

III. 24 srf frrkffr 'smfrrtrra; — 

XIII Svetasvatara 

Karika 

I. 8 qjrairsrsfir gjarrai ussr-fr 

strafenTW 1 gjnrc 353 ?m 1 

(.1.2) 

XIY Taittiriya 

Karika 

II. 22 >51 far srrotr gr stsw etc. (III. 7.9 ) 

III. rr. ?sn?*Tt % 3 etc. Adhyaya II. 

III. 23 >®tmiwr trfa gsror* swst smfra; (II. 7.1) 

*rm gfk: 1 etc. 

IV. 43 3i*n^sWfiT fl3T... ... 1 stg ft^r *pj 

1 (11.7.13) 

XV Yogavasistha 

Karika 


I. x8 ?q^rnnT 3 nfr |a 3 


nrti?n 


II. 3 laatr ifrr tsmr^sr ang; 

5 r?r%a» 3 :i 

II. 32 ... * ^ i 

HI. 31 ttror srrRNr^ sir rn- 


atr^rtern?* stkt ter a 

fotfr 1 (III. 84.25 ) 

sttfr %fr sr 
1 (III. 84.27) 

srfjro 3t*rf«r etc. ( III. 19. 

ST 5 T^r 5 RcT ff 

turner) 

3 t3fTWT5£e3 etc. 
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We see from the above, that of the Vedic works proper, Gauda¬ 
pada makes most use of the Mandukya, Brhadaranyaka and 
Chandogya Upanisads, and in a lesser measure of Isa, Kajha, 
Mun 4 aka, Prasnaandthe Svetasvatara. Of the Smrti^works, Bhagavad- 
gita has influenced Gaudapada most, giving him the idea of 
Asparsayoga, Maya and so forth. It would be possible to point out 
scores of similarities in the Yogavasistha, but as that work ( at any 
rate a very large portion of it ) is generally taken to be later than 
Gaudapada, we have not taken much note of it. The same can be 
said to be the case with Paramarthasara of Sesa. Of the non-Vedic 
works, the Lankavatara and the Mulamadhyamakarikas have 
undoubtedly influenced Gaudapada a good deal. He seems to have 
thoroughly mastered the Mahayana Buddhist philosophy, but 
mainly for the purpose of showing where his doctrine of non- 
origination differed from that of the Buddhists, 

In short, Gaudapada, after having studied the current philoso¬ 
phical thoughts of his time, was willing to borrow from earlier 
works whatever would strengthen his Ajativada against rival 
doctrines, whether Vedic or non-Vedic. 

VIII Gaudapada’s Contribution to Indian 
Philosophical Thought 

Gaudapada can claim to be the first systematic exponent of the 
Advaita doctrine, and especially of Ajativada. Sankaracarya describes 
him as one who knew well the traditional Vedanta doctrines. 
Gaudapada’s teachings provided the firm foundation on which 
Sankaracarya and his successors in the Advaita field, built their 
edifice of detailed, analytical exposition of' the Advaita theory. 
The late Mahamahopadhyaya Vasudeva Shastri Abhyankar ( in the 
introduction to his edition of Siddhantabindu ) makes the follow¬ 
ing observations in this connection, which clearly bring out the 
significance and importance of'the contribution of both Gaudapada 
and Sankaraclrya. 

^forms’ i 

ssrrear utarqrferrs; I 

srm’rrf^cT ^rirurPr \ 

3rf}i‘q , r^Txrt^ : SWUcT \ 
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a&r r? qfarcrarif: g^frfo n«wf traiSF** afafan*> 

r? nr?<rr?rrer$ : xkfHz fr^gRraub RriEf5TRrRt%RR > 
r? RtertSFRif : RnfitaRfat%R 

5 fi3' c fTTi : 5r§^^nTRfirrT?a ^r^f^TTri a^@giTratRfR* i i’t s RciR 1 
it? a ! surf ! TT , 5 T^r^ 45 ys 5 Hf^i^^ 1 

*£qa %m Rfironsfor RRfa—Rt?Rr?WT <«mRr %«Rg?n: STgRtWr 
5 ^tR*i%<rr?RT?i rrIrr wrtrf? * rtr£ Rr?rqTRRTRtg: r%?g 

*RRfa&RtR f^sTRraong^sTra<rt3[!T|i5!nRf%facT^5Ff!Tr sgumrTiTTRTg: 
RnawrRrg: RTRRRmigsR I 

[ “ Whatever Gaudapada intended to say in his Karikas, 
Sankaracarya has hinted in his Bhasya. 

Whatever Gaudapada merely hinted, Sankaracarya propounded. 

Whatever Gaudapada propounded, Sankaracarya proved by 
reasoning. 

Whatever G. proved, S. established firmly. 

Whatever G. hinted as worthless, S. treated with contempt. • 
Whatever G. treated with contempt, S. condemned outright. 

Whatever G. condemned outright, S. brushed aside unceremo¬ 
niously. 

Whatever G. brushed aside, S. threw overboard mercilessly. 

Whatever G. threw overboard, $. destroyed, lock, stock and 
barrel. 

In short, Sahkaracarya, the spiritual successor of Gaudapada, 
not only propounded the Mayavada adumbrated by his ‘paramaguru’ 
Gaudapada, but expounded, promulgated, framed and established 
the same by his acute intellectual powers, unparalleled expository 
skill, and relentless logical reasoning ] 

Gaudapada’s philosophical doctrine of Ajativada which he calls 
the ‘ Uttama Satya ’ is based upon the following basic ideas which 
he is never tired of emphasising in the Karikas. 

(i) R$?rc*RSRWrRl r $'df%^TR«rra » ( Nothing can ever change 
its nature; for, if it changed its natural characteristic even in the 
slightest manner, if would cease to be the original entity ), 
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While writing his bhasya upon Isvarakrsna’s Sankhyakarikas, 
Gaudapada must have been struck by the discrepancy between the 
Safikhya tenets and trf^rur: ^tr. How 

can the sr^fct which has no by nature, give rise to fwt*s ? In 
the course of his bhasya on the Sankhyakarikas, he quotes gnif 
( from the Bhagavadglta ) twice, which points a way out 
of the difficulty, by declaring that the fsr^rar concerns only the gars. 
This would naturally lead to the acceptance of the theory of an 
unreal or illusory production, 

(2) rs? ?F£rRRT 3 TR: —All is rr and unoriginated. From the 
Upanisadic passages, Gaudapada concluded that every thing that 
exists is Brahman and as Brahman could not ever change its nature, 
it must be regarded as being str fstsm^R. 

(3) 5p[t?=j;TTowr3r cannot be proved to exist. 

All complex and gross can be reduced to its simplest and 
subtlest form. The big Nyagrodha tree can be seen to have its rise 
from the subtle seed. So, this vast universe can be taken to have 
for its cause only one entity in the ultimate analysis. Even the 
Naiyayikas admit that only number 1 really exists, other numbers 
2, 3 etc. are produced by 3 TR§rr§f% with respect to number 1. 
This being so, the ultimate cause can be described in the Upanisadic 
language as ^-EHRifsainR. How did the Universe come to be 
produced from this and a^afttr cause which is variously described 
as Brahman, Atman etc. ? The creation can not be described as 
real, because the relation of cause and effect can not be proved.. 
Thus—implies that (1) ^trut and are different, 
(2) that qnyot must have existed before gtPT, that is, qmr must have 
been strr before it is produced. Both these suppositions are wrong. 
If and sftrjt are different, anything can be produced out of 
anything ( <rsr can be produced from Rrerer); if smr is 3 trr before, 
it would always remain stRa;. A gtrR must have its nature similar 
to that of the smor. 

Therefore (1) A RRcan not produce an smR 
(2) An 3 Trr can not produce a r<i, 

O) ^ can not produce another rr, for there would 
be flnfcqr in its nature during the process. 

(4) A non-existent thing can obviously not be pro¬ 
duced from a non-existent thing. 
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(4) ?pt<fcpR9wr* can not be proved by resoiting to the maxim 
of ‘the seed and the sprout’ wherein there is mutual inter¬ 
dependence leading to the establishment of the fact that the series is 
aratr? or beginningless. _ For, here also, we ought to be able to 
know what comes first, the.seed or the sprout,..and in the absence of 
this knowledge, no relation of cause and effect could be postulated, 

(j) Thus there can be no origination. 

There being no relation of cause and effect, and no change or 
transformation of one’s nature being admissible, we have ter fall 
back' upon the only possible idea 'that there 'is only one "entity in 
this world, which "must be unborn, immutable and all-pervading. 
All duality can be only an appearance due to Maya which "again" 
can have no existence, in reality. 

(6) Whatever is in accordance with correct reasoning must 
alone be accepted. 

The Sruti texts are. entitled to respect, but not at the expense 
of reasoning. Once the idea of non-origination is accepted, there 
is no difficulty, about the interpretation of conflicting passagesjn 
the Upanisads. Advaita is the highest reality; Dvaita can be fust 
a part of and. based on.. Advaita, for Advaita encompasses all. and 
so can have no antagonism for the Dvaita ideas which are. mani¬ 
festly ‘ imagined ’ and are useful for a time till the realisation .of 
the Highest Reality as unoriginated. 

Gaudapada can legitimately claim to have placed the Advaita 
doctrine on a firm foundation by boldly proclaiming that the Sruti 
passages are to be accepted only if they do not go against the con¬ 
clusions supported by reasoning 1 ?. Sankara also takes the same 
stand when he declares that even hundreds of Sruti texts could 
not prove that fire is not hot, or that simply because your ancestor 
was a fool, that does not mean that you should also act as a fool 20 . 
Gaudapada, being more interested in the establishment of the 
doctrine of non-origination does not go into details as to how the 


19 gi%£* Trrjiptm 1 III. 23 

20 f if if sndtifffCTiri? iff smrnri 1 

BKasya on IT. 1. 11 ( Brahmasiltra ) 
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origination is illusion or appearance, 'It was left for Sankaracarya 
to make this more explicit, Sankara, on his part, gives more 
thought to the establishment of the Avidya or Maya doctrine. In 
fact, it may be said that Ajativada and Mayavada are but two sides 
oTthe same shield Advaita^ ^Sankara declared Avidya to 

and hence and -Sankara's successors * used .all their- 

ingenuity to explain the real nature of ■'Avidya, by resorting to-one- 
or other of the theories of'Avaccheda, Pratibimba; Abhasa etc. 

Gaudapada was the first to make the v fullest- use of the 
doctrine of the three states, waking, dream and deep sleep, described 
in the Bjrhadaranyaka and the Chandogya, for the purpose of esta¬ 
blishing Advaita. There is surely no valid reason why the expe¬ 
riences in the waking state alone should be given greater attention 
than those in the other states, or why they should be taken as the 
standard by which are to be judged the other two. In the waking 
state, the soul perceives the gross with the help of the mind and the 
sense-organs; in the dream, the sense-organs do not function and 
the soul perceives only the inside subtle, with the mind; in the deep- 
sleep state, both the mind and the sense-organs are inactive and the 
soul perceives nothing. Thus the soul can be said to be really free 
from any encumbrances only in the Susupti state,, while in the other 
two states, he is dependent upon other means. The experiences in 
the waking state are contradicted in the dream-state and vice versa, 
which shows that there can not be any vital difference between the 
two states; the same is the case with the experience in the deep 
sleep, the perception there in the form of ‘ I did not perceive any 
thing ’ being due to the cessation of the effort by the mind and the 
sense-organs and the absence of any objects of perception. Now 
that alone can be the highest truth which is the same everywhere, 
irrespective of different environments. In order to realise this we 
must take into account the totality of our experience. This leads 
Gaudapada to declare that the highest reality can only be the 
< Fourth ’ or Turya, beyond the three states, unoriginated, same and 
uncontaminated. The nature of this Turya, as the Saksin or 
Witness of all experiences in the three states, was further dilated 
upon by Sankaracarya and his successors. 
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GatuJ&pada had studied the Buddhist philosophical works and 
he agrees with the Vjjnanavadms that external objects are illusory 
and the Vijhana alone matters for producing our experiences, but 
there he parts company with them. According to the Bauddhas 
(the Sunyavadins included ) everything is momentary, while 
Gaudapada declares that the highest is eternal and unoriginated. 
The Sflnyavadins by declaring that the highest is Sunya, lend them¬ 
selves open to the charge of contradicting themselves and are unable 
to explain hpw the illusory nature or Sunyatva of objects can be 
understood without any relation to some unchanging, immutable' 
Adhisthana or other. 
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Gaudapada-Karika 

FiRST CHA.PTER 

( 1 ) One and the same All-pervading is traditionally known 
[ lit. remembered ] [ as being ] three-fold— ( I ) Visva, cogniser of 
Outside, ( 2 ) Taijasa again, cogniser of inside, [ and ] ( 3 ) Prajna, 
likewise, cognition massed. 
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( 2 ) [ One and the same All-pervading ] is well set up three¬ 
fold in the body—Visva in the front of the right eye, Taijasa again, 
inside in the mind, and Prajna in the Akasa [void, sky] in the 
heart. 

( 3 ) For ( hi ), always, Visva [ is ] the enjoyer of the gross, 
Taijasa [ is ] the enjoyer of the rarified, Prajna likewise [ is ] the 
enjoyer of bliss—know the enjoyment [ thus to be ] three-fold. 

( 4 ) The gross -gratifies Visva; the rarified again, Taijasa; and 
bliss likewise, Prajna— know gratification [ thus to be ] three-fold. 

( 5 ) What enjoyable [ is proclaimed ] in the three abodes, 
and what enjoyer is proclaimed [ in the three abodes ] — he again, 
who hnows this dual, [ although ] enjoying, is not contaminated. 
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( 6 ) [ There must be some ] origin of all entities that exist— 
this [ is ] the well-considered conclusion. Prana creates all, Purusa 
[ creates ] the rays of the mind [ that is, the individual souls J, 
separate [ from one another ]. 

( 7 ) Other creation-theorists, on the other hand (tu ), consider 
creation [ to be ] the manifestation [ of Purusa ]; creation is imagined 
by others as having the same nature as dream and illusion ( mayo. ). 

( 8 ) Creation [" is due to ] just the will of the Lord — so 
[ think others who are ] quite convinced about [ there being a ] 
creation; the Time-theorists consider the creation of beings as 
from Time. 

( 9 ) Creation [ is ] for the sake of enjoyment [ of the Lord ] 
— so [ say ] others; for the sake of sport— so j say J still others. 
This again [ is ] the [ very ] nature of God f the shining one ]— 
{ so say others, arguing ] ‘ What [ possible ] desire [ can there be in 
the case ] of [ the Lord ] whose cravings are [ already ] fulfilled •? ' 
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( 10) The All-pervading is traditionally known as Turya 
[ the Fourth ]— capable of controlling the cessation of all miseries, 
powerful, immutable, non-dual among all entities, refulgent. 

( 11 ) Those two [ well-known ] Visva and Taijasa are taken 
[ lit. desired ] to be conditioned by cause and effect; Prajna, on the 
other hand, j is j conditioned by cause [ alone 1; those two [ the 
cause - and effect ] have no locus standi in [ the case of ] Turya. 

( 12 ) Neither the Self, nor others again, for the matter of 
'that; neither truth, nor again the untruth—nothing whatever does 
Prajna comprehend. That Turya however [ is ] always all-seeing. 
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( 13 ) The non^perception of duality [ is ] common to both 
Prajna and Turya. Prajna [ is ] stuck up with the causal sleep, 
while it does not exist in Turya* 

( 14 ) The first two [ that is, Visva and Taijasa are ] stuck up 
with dream and sleep, Prajna, on the other hand, with dreamless 
sleep* The convinced ones [ about Advaita ] do see in Turya neither 
sleep, nor again dream for the matter of that* 

( 15 ) Dream [ is ] for one comprehending reality otherwise ; 
sleep for one who does not know reality. When the wrong 
apprehension in those two becomes extinct, one attains to the 
Fourth stage. 

( 16 ) When the individual Soul, asleep, owing to the 
beginning-less Maya is awakened, he then realises the unborn, 
sleepless, dreamless non-duality. 
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(17) If the projected creation ( -prapanca ) were [ really J 
existing, it would continue to be, no doubt. [ But J this duality is 
just Maya [ illusion, appearance ]; [ there is only ] non-duality 
in reality. 

( 18 ) If [ some ] illusion is imagined by some one, it is 
liable to [ or could ] be turned away. This statement [ involving 
Vikalpa, is J on account of [ its usefulness for ] instruction; when 
[ the Highest is ] known, duality does not exist. 
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( 19 ) When there is the desire to state that Visva has A-ness, 
the common quality f viz. ] being the first [would be] prominent; and 
for the equating of [ Visva ] with the [ syllabic ] portion [ A in Aum ], 
the common quality of pervading, itself [ would be prominent ]. 

( 20 ) As regards the knowledge of Taijasa being possessed 
of U-ness [ the common quality ] superiority [ or posteriority ] is 
distinctly seen ; for the equating of [ Taijasa with ] the f syllabic ] 
portion [ U in Aum ] [ the-common quality I. the nature of being 
both, could be of the same type [ that is, is distinctly seen l 

( 21 ) As regards Prajna possessing the state ^ of M, the 
common quality j the measure [ by which the remaining two are 
measured is ] prominent; for the equating of [ Prajna with ] the 
[ syllabic ] portion [ M in Aum ] on the other hand, the common 
quality, merging, itself [ is prominent ]. 

( 22 ) When one [ or, he who has become ]. firm [ in his 
realisation of the truth ] knows the equal common quality in the three 
abodes, he, the great sage, [ is ] worthy of worship, and adorable by 
all beings. 
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( 23 ) The syllable A leads on to Visva and the syllable U as 
well, to Taijasa, and the syllable M again to Prajiia. There is no 
course towards what has no [ syllabic ] portions. 

( 24 ) One should know the letter [ or, sound ] Om, quarter 
by quarter; the quarters [ are ] the [ syllabic ] portions, - no doubt. 
Having known the Omkara, quarter by quarter, one should meditate 
upon nothing [ else ] whatever. 

( 25 ) One should fix the mind upon Pranava [ the syllable 
Om ]; Pranava [ is ] Brahman void of fear; for him ever fixed upon 
Pranava, there is no fear anywhere, 
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( 26 ) Pranava indeed [ is j the lower Brahman, Pranava like¬ 
wise ( ca ) [ is ] the Higher [ Atman ]. Beginningless, undifferen¬ 
tiated, [ or, without inside ], without outside, unique [ and ] 
immutable [ is ] Pranava. 

( 27 ) Pranava indeed [ is ] the beginning, middle and like¬ 
wise the end itself of everything. Having indeed known Prariava 
thus, one attains to it [ Brahman ] immediately [or, attains to Pranava 
afterwards ], 

( 28 ) One should indeed know Pranava as the Lord well set 
up in the heart of all. Having thought of the all-pervading Omkara, 
the wise one does not grieve. 

( 29 ) He, by whom has been known the Omkara, portion¬ 
less, possessed likewise of infinite portions, the [ cause of ] cessation 
of duality, [ and ] auspicious, [ is ] the sage, not any other. 

Here ends the First Chapter in the Gaudapada-kSrika 
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( I ) The wise speak of the unreality of all entities in dream, 
verily, on account of the entities having [ their ] location within, 
owing to [ their ] being enclosed. 

( 2 ) And on account of the time being not long, [ a person ] 
does not see [ things in a dream ], having [ actually ] gone over to 
[ different ] regions, and further, [ when ] awakened, every one is 
not in that region [ which he had travelled over to in the dream ]. 

( 3 ) The negation of chariots and others [ seen in dream ] is 
shown in the §£uii along with [ the soul's ] entering and going out 
of ( nydya ) [ the different states ]; they speak of the unreality as 
indeed proved by that [ statement ], as being evident in dream. 

(4 ) Therefore, again, [the unreality of entities ] in the 
waking state is traditionally known, from the location within of the 
entities* As it [ that is, the location within of entities ] there 
[ in the waking state ], so in dream. [ But waking state and dream 
are not the same; dream ] differs [ from the waking state owing to 
its being characterised ] by the state of being enclosed. 
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( 5 ) The wise speak of the dream and waking states as one, 
verily, on account of the common nature of entities [ in the two 
states ] on the strength of well-established reasoning. 

( 6 ) What is not at the beginning and at the end, [ is ] so 
also in the present; existing [ things ] [ though ] similar to illusions 
are noted as though real. 

( 7 ) Being possessed of a purpose in 3 the case of ] the enti¬ 
ties [ in the waking state ] is contradicted in the dream; therefore 
they indeed are traditionally known as unreal and nothing else ( eva ) 
on account of [ their ] having a beginning and an end. 

( 8 ) [ It is all J wonderful! verily, the nature of the local agent 
[ in dream, is ] as [ in the case ] of the dwellers in heaven. As indeed 
a well-trained person here, [ so ] this [ person dreaming 3 sees those 
[ various objects or regions ], having gone [ there ]. 
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( 9 ) Even in the dream-state, again, what is imagined by the 
mind within [ is ] verily ( tu ) non-existing; what is apprehended 
by the mind outside [ is ] existing — [ so people differentiate, but 
in reality ] the unreality of these two [ is actually ] seen [ or, experi¬ 
enced ]. 

( 10 ) Even in the waking state, again, what is imagined by the 
mind within [ is ] verily ( tu ) non-existing; what is apprehended by 
the mind outside [ is ] existing—the unreality of these two [ ought 
co be held to be likewise ] reasonable. 

( x 1 ) If there [ is thus ] unreality of entities in even both the 
states, who [ then ] cognises these entities ? Who, again ( vai ), 
their imaginer ? 

( 12 ) The shining Atman imagines himself by himself, through 
his Maya; [ it is ] he alone [ that ] cognises the entities—this [ is ] 
the conclusion of the Vedanta [ Upanisads ]. 
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( 13 ) [ The Atman ], outward-minded, diversifies other enti¬ 

ties, — [ those ] differently set up, as also [ those ] fixed up within 
the mind; thus does the Lord imagine. 

( 14 ) Those thought-timers [ lasting as long as the thought 
lasts ] within likewise, and the duality-timers [ amenable to the 
grahya-grabaka formula ] outside—all those [ are ] mere products 
of imagination [ lit. imagined]; the differentiation [between the 
two is ] not due to any other reason. 

(15) Those again [ that are ] just unmanifest within, and 
those [ that are ] just manifest without—all those [ are ] mere 
products of imagination [ lit. imagined ]; the differentiation again 
[ lies ] in [ being associated with ] different organs of sense. 

( 16 ) [ The Lord ] first imagines the jiva [ the individual 
soul ], then, verily, the entities of various sorts, external [ objective ] 
and internal [ subjective ]; as one cognises so one remembers. 
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( 17 ) As the rope, [ with its nature ] not definitely ascertained 
in the dark, is imagined to be [ possessed of the nature of ] entities 
like the serpent, [ water- ] line etc; so likewise [ is ] Atman imagined 
[ to be all sorts of things ]. 

(18) When the rope is definitely ascertained [ as the rope ], 
the imagined attribute turns away, and the non-duality [ emerges ] 
in the form ( Hi ) ‘ [ This is ] the rope itself ’ So likewise, [ takes 
place ] the ascertaiment of Atman. 

( 19 ) [ Atman ] is imagined to be Prana [ life ] etc. and these 
innumerable entities. This [ is ] the Maya of that shining one 
[ Atman ] by which [ he ] himself has been deluded. 

( 20) As Prana, the Prana-knowers [ imagine Atman ] ; and as 
Bhutas [ elements ], Knowers of them [ the Bhutas ]; as Gunas, the 
Guna-knowers; and as Tattvasy the Knowers of them f the Tattvas 1: 
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( 21 ) as Padas, the Pada-knowers; as Objects, the Knowers oi 
them [ objects ]; as the Lokas, the Loka-knowers; and as Gods, the 
Knowers of them [ gods ]; 

(22) as Vedas, the Veda-knowers; and as Sacrifices, the 
Knowers of them [ sacrifices ];, as the Enjoyer, the Enjoyer-knowers; 
and as the Object of enjoyment, the Knowers of it [ the Bhojya ]; 

( 23 ) as the Subtle, the Subtle-knowers; and as Gross, the 
Knowers of it [ Sthula ]; as the Murta [ possessed of form ], the 
Murta-knowers; and as the Form-less, the Knowers of it [ Amurta ]; 

( 24 ) as Kala [ time ], the Kala-knowers; and as the Quarters, 
the Knowers of them [ Disah ]; as Vadas [ discussions, theories ], the 
Vada-knovvers; as Worlds, the Knowers of them [ Bhuvanas ]; 
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(25 ) as Mind, the Mind-knowers; and as Intellect, the 
Knowers of it [ Bnddhi ]; as Thought, the Thought-knowers; and 
Merit and Demerit, the Knowers of them [ Dharma and Adharma ]; 

( 26 ) Some speak [ of Atij$h ] as constituted of twenty-five; 
and as constituted of twenty-six, others; [ some ] as constituted of 
thirty-one; and as unending, others. 

( 27 ) The Loka-knowers speak of [ Atman ] as People 
[ Lokas ]; as ASramas, the Knowers of them [ Asramas, modes of life ]; 
the Laingas [ grammarians, or knowers of sex ], as Male, Female 
and Neuter; and others, as higher and lower; 

( 28 ) as Creation, the Knowers of creation; and as Dissolution, 
the Knowers of dissolution [ Laya ] ; as Subsistence [ Sthiti ], the 
Knowers of subsistence, and all these [ are imagined ] again, always 
here [ in respect of Atman ]. 
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( 29 ) What entity [ one ] would present to one, he again 
sees that entity. And that [ entity J, having assumed his form, pro- 
tects him; strong attachment to that [ entity ] encompasses him. 

( 30 ) This [ Atman ] is noticed as indeed separate, owing to 
these entities [ though really ] non-separate. One who knows thus as 
the real state of things, may imagine [ Atman to be any thing ] with¬ 
out hesitation. 

( 31 ) As are seen dream and Maya [ illusion ], as [ is seen ] 
the Gandharva-city [ castle in the air ], so is seen this universe by 
the well-versed in the Vedantas. 

( 32 ) Neither destruction, nor again origination; neither one 
bound down [ to this samsara ], nor again aspirant [ or, one 
working ] for salvation; neither one desirous of salvation, nor again 
one emancipated—thus [ is ] this highest truth ? 
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(33) This [ Atman ] further ( ca ) is imagined to be non- 
existing entities themselves by the non-dual; the entities also [ are 
imagined ] bv the non-dual itself; therefore non - duality [ is ] 
auspicious. 

( 34 ) This [ universe is ] manifold neither owing to the 
nature of Atman, nor somehow owing to its own [ nature ] even; 
nothing whatever [ is ] separate or non-separate—this the knowers 
of reality know. 

( 35 ) By the sages void of attachment, fear and anger, who 
have completely mastered [ lit. gone to the other shore of ] the 
Vedas, is seen this cessation of Prapanca, free from imagined 
attributes [and ] non-dual. 

( 36 ) Therefore, having known this [Atman] thus, one should 
fix [ one’s ] memory on non-duality; having secured [ or, realised ] 
non-duality, one should carry on the worldly activities like an 
insensate one. 
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( 37 ) Disassociated with praise, disassociated with salutation 
and quite disassociated with the utterance of Svadha [ that is, per¬ 
formance of Sraddha rites in honour of Pitrs ], and having no fixed 
residence whatever, one should become an ascetic acting according 
to [ his ] will [ or, chance ]. 

( 38 ) Having realised the truth relating to within the body, 
having realised as well the truth from outside [ that is, relating to 
objects outside ], having become the Reality, delighting in it, one 
should not be slipping away from the reality. 

Here ends the Second Chapter in the Gaudapada-kSnka 

THIRD CHAPTER 

( 1 ) Dharma [ Jiva ] associated with devotion arises when 
Brahman is [ regarded as having been ] born. Priot to birth, ali 
[ is ] unborn; therefore he [ Dharma, Jiva is ] traditionally known as 

pitiable. 
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( 2 ) I shall therefore speak of the non-pitiableness [which is] 
without birth, maintaining sameness throughout, so that anything 
[ supposed as ] being born all around is not [ really ] born. 

( 3 ) Atman like the Akasa rises up indeed in [ the form of ] 
Jivas [ individual souls ] like Ghatakasas [ spaces enclosed by earthen 
jars ], and in [ the form of ] aggregates [ bodies etc. ] like earthen 
jar etc. This [ is ] the illustration in [ the matter of ] birth [ or, 
origination ]. 

( 4 ) As the earthen jar etc. being dissolved, Ghattkasa etc. 
are dissolved in the Akisa, so [ are dissolved ] the individual souls 
here in Atman. 

(S) As when one Ghatakasa is connected with dust, smoke 

etc , not all [ Ghatakasas ] are associated [ with them ], so [ are ] 
the individual souls with happiness etc. 
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( 6 ) In the various cases [ lit. there and there ] indeed, form, 
function and name [ do ] differ, [ but ] there is no splitting up of 
the Akasa: so the upshot in [ respect of ] the individual souls. 

( 7 ) As the Ghatakasa [is] no transformation or portion of the 
Akasa, similarly [is] the individual soul always no transformation or 
portion of Atman. 

( 8 ) As the sky becomes to [ that is, in the opinion of ] 
the children, soiled owing to impurities, similarly Atman also 
becomes to [ that is, in the opinion of 1 the non-wise, soiled owing 
to impurities. 

( 9 ) In death and verily in birth, in going and coming as well, 
in remaining in position, in all bodies, [ Atman is ] not dissimilar 
to the Akasa. 
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( 10 ) All aggregates are set forth by the Maya of Atman, like 
dream. In [ respect of ] [ their ] superiority or equality every¬ 
where, there does not exist any proper ground [ which would enable 
us to prove that the samghatas are real ]. 

( ) The sheaths, essence etc. that are indeed expounded in 

the Taittiriyaka [ upanisad ] — of them, the supreme Jlva is clearly 
shown up as Atman, like Akasa. 

( 12 ) In the Madhu-jnana [ that is, Madhuvidya chapter in 
the Brhadarapyakopanisad ], in the various [ or, in each of the ] pairs 
[ described as Adhidaiva and Adhvatma ] is shown up the Highest 
Brahman, as Akasa is shown up in the earth and in the belly itself. 

C r 3 ) That the identity of Jiva and Atman without any 
difference, is praised and variety [ or, multiplicity ] is censured—that 
is indeed rational only thus [ by assuming that Jlva is the creation 
of Maya ]. 
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( 14 ) What separateness of Jiva and Atman prior to creation, 
has been declared, that [ is ] figurative, referring [ as it does ] to the 
state to come; [ to regard it as having ] the nature of the primary 
[ sense ] indeed does not fit in. 

( 15 ) The creation which has been authoritatively mentioned 
otherwise by [ illustrations of ] earth, iron, sparks etc , that [ is ] a 
device for the grasping [ of the true position ] ; no difference what¬ 
soever [ between Jiva and Atman ] exists. 

(16) [ There are ] three-fold stages of life, having low, 

middle and excellent vision; this [ mode of ] worship is prescribed 
for them, out of compassion [ by the sruti ]. 

( 17 ) The dualists are firmly fixed in [ their ] laying out of 
their conclusions; they contradict one another; this [ Ajativada ] does 
not conflict with them. 
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( 18 ) Non-duality [ is ] indeed the highest reality; duality is 
spoken of as its outcome [ or, modification ]. For them [ the 
dualists, exists ] duality in both ways; therefore [ or, with that 
dvaita ] this [ advaita ] does not conflict. 

( 19 ) This unborn [ advaita ] indeed becomes modified [ or, 
different ] through Maya, not otherwise under any circumstances. If 
indeed it were to be modified in reality, the immortal would go the 
way of mortality ! 

( 20 ) The disputants [ dvaitins ] wish [ to prove ] the 
origination of the entity [which is] verily unoriginated. How indeed 
can an unborn [and therefore] immortal entity, pass on to mortality ? 

( 21 ) The immortal does not become mortal, nor likewise the 
mortal immortal. There would not be under any circumstances, a 
change otherwise of [ one’s ] nature. 
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( 22 ) [ He ] for whom [ that is, in whose opinion ] an entity 

immortal in [ its ] own nature, goes to mortality,—how will the 
immortal of his [ that is, admitted by him ] artificially made [ subject 
to artificial effort ], remain changeless [ or, unmoving ] ? 

( 23 ) In [ the matter of ] being created, whether from the 
[ already ] existent, or from the non-existent also, the Sruti [ is ] 
equal [ that is, supporting both the views ]. What is associated [ or, 
fortified ] with logical reasoning and ascertained, holds, not the 
other. 

( 24 ) And from the Sruti text ‘ No multiple here, * [ from the 
Sruti text ] e Indra by means of Maya powers 5 as well, [ from the 
Sruti text J ‘ He being unborn is however born in various ways 
through Maya ’, 

( 25 ) and from the denial of origination [ in the Isavasyopa- 
nisad ], origination is barred out. By [ the Sruti ] £ Who possibly 
( nu ) would produce this [ Atman ] ? ’ the cause [ of origination ] 
is barred out. 
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( 26 ) As the explanation viz. c This one, he [ is ] not, [ is ] 
not ’ denies [ or, conceals ] all by the reason of the incomprehensi¬ 
bility [ of Atman ], the unborn [ Atman J-shines forth. 

( 27 ) The birth of the existent is indeed reasonable through 
Maya, but not in reality. For whom [ that is, in whose opinion ] is 
born [ the existent ] in reality, for him [ that is, he would have to 
admit ] indeed the [ already ] born is born ! 

( 28 ) The birth of the non-existent [ either ] through Maya 
[ or ] in reality is assuredly not reasonable; the son of a barren 
woman is not born either in reality or through h^aya even. 

( 29 ) As through Maya the mind in dream vibrates into the 
appearance of two [ grahya and 'grahaka ], so through Maya the 
mind in the waking state vibrates into the appearance of two [ grahva 
and grahaka ]. 
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( 30 ) In dream again, the non-dual mind [ is ] appear¬ 
ing as dual, no doubt [ about it ] ; and similarly in the waking state, 
the non-dual mind [ is ] appearing as dual, no doubt. 

( 31 ) [ All ] this duality whatsoever, comprising the movable 
and the immovable, [ is ] perceivable by the mind; when the mind 
has indeed become non-mind, duality is assuredly not experienced. 

( 32 ) When [ the mind ] does not imagine owing to the 
comprehension of the truth about [ or, namely ] Atman, [ it ] goes 
to the state of non-mind; it [ is ] without cognition in the absence 
of the cognisable. 

( 33 ) They assert the jnana free from imagination [ and ] 
unborn as [ being ] not different from the knowable. Brahman [ is ] 
the knowable, unborn [ and ] eternal. [ Thus ] is made known the 
unborn by the unborn 
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( 34 ) But that procedure of the mind completely controlled 
[ and ] free from imagination, endowed with discernment [ or, of the 
discerning person ] has to be known properly ; [ the procedure of 
the mind 1 in deep sleep [ is ] different, not like that [ of the 
Nigrhita mind, described above ]. 

( 35 ) In deep sleep indeed, it [ the mind ] is laid low; 
completely controlled [ it ] is not laid low. That itself [ is ] the 
Brahman void of fear, with the illumination of jnana all around, 

( 36 ) unborn, without sleep, without dream, without name, 
without form, flashing up once for all, [ and ] omniscient. [ There 
is in this description of Brahman ] no figurative use in any way 
whatever. J 

( 37 ) L That is ] the intense concentration, gone beyond all 
statement in words, risen above all thought, completely calm, 
illumination once for all, unmoving [ and ] free from fear* 
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( 38 ) Where there does not exist thought, there [ is ] no 
taking up [ that is, apprehension ], no giving up [ either ]. At that 
time the jhana well set in itself [ or, in the Atman ], [ is ] non- 
originated [ and ] remaining the same [ lit. going to sameness ]. 

( 39 ) [This is] verily, the ‘non-touch-Yoga’ by name, difficult 
to be realised by all [ ordinary ] Yogins; the Yogins are indeed afraid 
of it, seeing fear in something free from fear. 

( 40 ) For all Yogins, depending upon the control of the mind, 
[ are ] absence of fear, destruction of misery, and complete awaken¬ 
ing and eternal peace itself. 

( 41 ) As [ there would be ] the draining out of the sea by 
one drop [ of water at a time ] by means of the point of [ a blade 
of ] Kusa grass, so would be the control of the mind without all out 
toiling. 
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( 42 ) By [ the prescribed ] means, one should control [ the 
mind ] tossed about in desire and enjoyment and also quite at ease 
in the lying low [ state ]; as desire, so the lying low [ both states are 
equally undesirable and harmful ]. 

( 43 ) Having continually ( arm ) remembered all [ to be ] 
misery, one should turn back [ the mind from ] desires and enjoy¬ 
ments; having continually remembered all [ to be ] unborn, one 
assuredly does not see the born for the matter of that ( tu ). 

( 44 ) One should fully awaken the mind [ when ] in the 
lying low [ state ], should pacify [ it ] again [ when ] tossed about; 
should know [ it ] particularly [ to be ] with passion, [ and ] should 
not shake [ it ] up [ when ] attained to equilibrium. 

( 45 ) One should not relish pleasure there [ in Samadhi ]; 
one should be free from attachment through discernment; one should 
unify, by effort, the steadied mind [ if it be ] moving out [ towards 
objects of enjoyment ], 
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( 46 ) When the mind does not lie low, and is not again 
tossed about, then that [ being ] without movement, and not pre¬ 
senting any appearance, culminates into Brahman. 

( 47 ) Resting in itself, calm, with Nirvana, indescribable, 
highest happiness, unborn [ and one ] with the unborn knowable, 
omniscient—[ thus of it ] they say. 

( 48 ) No creature whatever is born; no origination of it 
exists [ or, takes place ]. This [ is ] that highest truth where noth¬ 
ing whatever is born. 

Here ends the Third Chapter in the Gaudapada-karikS. 

FOURTH CHAPTER 

( 1 ) I salute that best of the bipeds, who by jhana almost 
like the sky [ and ] not different from the knowable, fully realised 
£he entities [ or, jivas, individual souls ] comparable to the sky. 
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( 2 ) I bow down to him [ by whom ] was preached the 
non-touch-Yoga verily so called, [ which is for ] the pleasure of 
all beings, beneficial, without any dispute and unopposed. 

( 3 ) Some disputants indeed fancy the origination of the 
existent; other intelligent [ disputants ], of the non-existent; [ thus 
they are seen ] disputing with one another. 

( 4 ) No existent whatever is originated; a non-existent is 
assuredly not originated; those dualists [ disputants ] indeed disput¬ 
ing thus proclaim non-origination. 

( 5 ) We endorse the non-origination proclaimed by them; 
we dispute not with them. Know [ how the ajativada is ] free from 
dispute. 
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( 6 ) The disputants [ dvaitins ] wish [ to prove ] the 
origination of the entity [ which is ] verily unoriginatad. How indeed 
can an unborn [ and therefore ] immortal entity, pass on to mortality ? 

( 7 ) The immortal does not become mortal, nor likewise the 
mortal immortal. There would not be under any circumstances, a 
change otherwise of [ one’s ] nature. 

( 8 ) [ He ] for whom [ that is, in whose opinion ] an entity 
immortal in [ its ] own nature, goes to mortality—how will the 
immortal of his [ that is, admitted by him ] artificially made [ or, 
subject to artificial effort ], remain changeless [ or, unmoving ] ? 

( 9 ) That should be well known as nature whieh [ is ] fully 
established, natural, inborn and not made [ artificially ], [and] which 
does not abandon [ its ] own nature. 
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( io ) All entities [ are ] by nature freed from old age and 
death. Wishing for old age and death, they deviate [ from their 
nature ] by the thought of them. 

( ii ) For whom indeed [that is, who holds that] the 
cause [ is ] the effect, for him [ that is, he would have to admit 
that ] the cause is originated; [ if the cause is ] being originated, 
how [ can it be ] unborn and how again [ can ] that [ if ] modified 
[ be ] eternal ? 

( 12 ) If [ it is argued by you that there is ] non-difference 
[ of the effect ] from the cause, and therefore if the effect [ is regard¬ 
ed as ] unoriginated, how [ can ] your .cause indeed [ which is 
non-different ] from the effect being originated [ be spoken of by you 
as ] unchanging ? 

( 13 ) For whom [ that is, in whose opinion ] [ the effect ] is 
originated from the unoriginated [ cause ], for him there is assuredly 
no illustration [ to corroborate his theory ] ; and [ in the case ] of 
[ the effect ] being originated from the originated, there would be 
the undesirable contingency of the regresm ad infinitum . 
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( 14 ) For whom [ that is, in whose opinion ] the effect [ is ] 
the producer [ or, beginning ] of the cause and the cause [ is ] the 
producer [ or, beginning ] of the effect—how can be [ nonchalantly ] 
described by them, the beginningless of the cause as well as the 
effect ? 

( 15 ) For whom [ that is, is whose opinion ] the effect [ is ] 
the producer [ or, beginning ] of the cause and the cause [ is ] the 
producer [ or, beginning ] of the effect, for them, there would be 
the birth in the same manner as the birth of the father from the son ! 

( x6 ) In the [ case of ] origination of the cause and effect 
[ if admitted ], the order [ in which this takes place ] has got to be 
searched after by you, in as much as ( yasmdt ) in the [ case of ] 
simultaneous origination [ of cause and effect ], [ there would be ] 
the absence of [ mutual j connection, like the [ left and right ] 
horns [ of a bull ] 
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( 17 ) Your cause being brought into being from the effect, 
would not be substantiated; how will the unsubstantiated cause 
produce the effect ? 

( 18 ) If [ there is ] the substantiation of the cause from the 
effect and the substantiation of the effect from the cause, which one 
[ of the two is ] produced first, whose substantiation [ is ] dependent 
[ upon the other ] ? 

(19) Incapability [of the hetu to prove the sadhya ], the 
absence of full knowledge [ about what is prior and what is 
posterior ], the violation again of [ the reasonable ] order—in view 
of this [ or, thus ] indeed, non-origination in every way has been 
blazoned forth by the wise, 

( 20 ) That [ well-known ] illustration called 4 seed and 
sprout 5 [is J indeed always in the category of ( sama ) ‘ to be 
proven \ Surely no reason in the category of 4 to be proven 5 is 
employed for the establishment of a thing to be proved. 
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( 21 ) The absence of full knowledge about the priority and 
posteriority [ of cause and effect ] [ is ] the full illuminator of non¬ 
origination. How indeed can not be comprehended the [ thing ] 
prior to an entity that is being originated for the matter of that ? 

( 22 ) Nothing whatever is originated either from itself or 
from something else also; nothing whatever, [ whether ] existent, 
non-existent or existent-nonexistent as well, is originated. 

( 23 ) By [ its ] own nature the cause is not originated from 
the beginningless, and the effect too. For which there is no 
beginning, there is no cause indeed for it. 

( 24 ) Cognition is [ or, has the state of being ] with [ that is, 
due to some ] cause ; otherwise [ there would be no prajnpti and 
no cognition of the dravya; so ] on account of the destruction of the 
dual and on account of the experience of afflictions, the existence 
[ of external objects ] in the philosophy of others [ is indicated as ] 
favoured [ by some ]. 
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( 25 ) That the cognition is [ or, has the state of being ] with 
[ that is, due to some ] cause, is fancied on seeing [ that is, on the 
strength of the presentation of the above ] logical reasoning; [ but ] 
that the cause has the state of being without a bause is fancied on 
seeing [ that is, on the strength of ] the actual state of things [ or, 
the reality ]. 

( 26 ) The mind does not contact the object, and similarly 
indeed not the object-appearance. And because the object again [ is ] 
non-existent, the object-appearance [ is ] not different from it. 

( 27 ) Ever in the three paths [ of time ], the mind for all time 
does not contact the cause; how would there be its causeless false 
impression [ or, modification ] ? 

( 28 ) Therefore, the mind is not originated, the mind-per¬ 
ceivable is not originated [ either ] ; those who perceive its origina¬ 
tion, they verily perceive the foot [ - prints of birds ] in the sky ! 
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( 29 ) In asmuch as the unoriginated is [ said to be ] origi¬ 
nated, therefore non-origination [ is ] [ its ] nature. There would 
not be under any circumstances, a change otherwise of [ one's ] 
nature. 

( 30 ) There would not again be resulting [or, be established] 
the coming to an end of the beginningless mundane creation; and 
there would not be the endlessness of salvation having a beginning. 

( 31 ) What is not at the beginning and at the end [ is ] so 
also in the present; existing [ things ] [ though ] similar to illusions, 
are noted as though real. 

(32) Being possessed of a purpose in [the case of] the 
entities [ in the waking state ] is contradicted in the dream; therefore 
they indeed are traditionally known as unreal and nothing else (eva) 
on account of [ their ] having a beginning and an end. 
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( 33 ) All entities in dream are false on account of their percep¬ 
tion within the body. Whence [can there be] the perception of exist¬ 
ing things within this enclosed region ? 

( 34 ) On account of the non-fixation of time [ required ] for 
the movement, the perception [ of things ] by [ actually ] going 
[ there ] [ is ] unwarranted ; and further, [ when ] awakened every 
one is not in that region [ which lie had travelled over to in the 
dream ]. 

(33) Having conversed together with [ his ] friends etc., 
one [ when ] re-awakened does not attain [ to all that ] ; and 
further whatever had been taken [by one in the dream], one [when] 
re-awakened does not perceive. 

( 36 ) The body in the dream [ is ] again unsubstantial owing 
to the perception of another [ body as ] distinct [ from it ] ; as the 
body, SO all mind-perceivable [ is ] unsubstantial. 
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( 37 ) Owing to the apprehension [of objects in dream, being] 
similar to [ that in ] the waking state, dream is fancied to have that 
[ waking state ] as [ its ] cause. And owing to [ dream ] having that 
[ waking state ] as the cause, the waking state is fancied to be real 
for him [ that is, the dreamer ] alone. 

( 38 ) Owing to the production not being quite established, 
all is laid down as unoriginated. And there is no origination in any¬ 
way of the non-existent from the existent. 

( 39 ) Having seen the unreal in the waking state, one being 
deeply absorbed in it, sees [ the same ] in the dream; and having 
seen the unreal in the dream also, one [ when ] reawakened sees 
[ it ] not. 

( 40 ) The unreal has not the unreal as [ its ] cause, likewise 
the real the unreal as [ its ] cause. The real as well has not the real 
as [ its ] cause; whence [ can ] the unreal [ have ] the real as [ its ] 
cause ? 
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( 41 ) As in the waking state, one through misinterpretation 
may come upon [ or, touch ] unthinkable [ objects ] as though real, 
similarly in dream, one perceives through misinterpretation, objects 
there itself. 

( 42 ) By the wise [ lit. the awakened ] has been preached 
[ the doctrine of ] 1 origination ’ for those who contend that * things 
exist [ in reality ]’ because of the perception [ of those things ] 
[ and ] of the prevailing etiquette, [ and who are ] ever frightened 
of [ the doctrine of ] non-origination. 

( 43 ) Who, on account of the perception [of things, as though 
they are real ] go astray,—[ in the case ] of those frightened of [ the 
doctrine of ] non-origination, evils due to [ belief in ] origination 
would not be forthcoming; [ there ] the evil again [ if at all ] would 
be negligible [ lit. small ]. 

( 44 ) As an illusion-elephant is spoken of [ as real ] because 
of perception [ and ] of the prevailing etiquette, similarly ‘ things 
exist ’ is Spoken of [ as depicting a real state of things ] because of 
perception [ and ] of the prevailing etiquette. 
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( 45 ) Origination-appearance, moving-appearance, and thing- 
appearance exactly in the same way [ are nothing but ] vijnana, un¬ 
originated and unmoving, unsubstantiality, calm [ and ] without 
any dual. 

( 46 ) Thus is not originated the mind; thus are the entities 
traditionally known as unoriginated; those fully knowing [ the 
reality ] thus alone do not fall into error. 

( 47 ) As the shaking of the fire-brand [ is with ] the appear¬ 
ance of straight, crooked etc., so the vibration of vijiiana [ is with ] 
the appearance of perception and perceiver. 

( 48 ) As the fire-brand not shaking, presenting no appearance 
[ is ] unoriginated, so [ is ] the vijiiana not shaking, presenting no 
appearance, unoriginated. 
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( <49 ) When the fire-brand is verily shaking up, the appearances 
do not arise from anything else; as a result of non-shaking up, [ the 
appearances are ] not elsewhere other than there, nor do they enter 
the fire-brand. 

( 50 ) They do not get out from the fire-brand, owing to 
' their ] connection with the absen.ce of the nature of a substance 
‘ that is, owing to their not being a substance ]; they would be just 
ike that [ in respect of ] the vijnana also, on account of the non- 
difference in appearance [ that is, appearances as such are the same by 
nature ]. 

( 51 ) When the vijnana is verily vibrating, the appearances do 
not arise from anything else ; as a result of non-vibration, they [ the 
appearances are ] not elsewhere other than there, nor do they enter 
the vijnana, 

( 52 ) They do not get out from the vijnana, owing to [their] 
connection with the absence of the nature of a substance [ that is, 
owing to their not being a substance ] ; because of the absence of 
the relation of cause and effect, they are ever and anon incom¬ 
prehensible. 
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( 53 ) Substance may be the cause of substance; and 
[ a category ] other [ than substance ] of [ a category ] other [ than 
substance ] assuredly. The nature of a substance or the nature of 
[ some ] other [ category ] is not reasonable in the case of entities. 

( 54 ) Thus, entities [ are ] not originated from the mind ; the 
mind also for the matter of that. [ is ] not originated from entities. 
Thus, the wise enter into [ that is, have to fall back upon ] [ the 
doctrine of ] non-origination of cause and effect. 

( 55 ) As long as [ there is ] the obsession of cause and effect, 
so long [ is ] the uprising of cause and effect; when the obsession of 
cause and effect ceases to exist, there is no uprising of cause and 
effect. 

(5 6 ) As long as [ there is ] the obsession of cause and effect, 
so long the worldly existence [ is ] prolonged; when the obsession 
of cause and effect ceases to exist, one does not attain to worldly 
existence. 
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( 57 ) Everything is originated on account of empirical experi¬ 
ence, therefore indeed [ what is so originated ] is not eternal [ or, 
permanent ]. Everything characterised by the nature of existent [ is ] 
unoriginated, and therefore there is no annihilation. 

( 58 ) The entities which are spoken of ( iti ) as originated, 
they are not originated in reality. Their origination is comparable 
to illusion; that illusion too does not exist. 

( 59 ) As from a seed made up by illusion, is originated a 
sprout constituted of it [ illusion ], that [ sprout ] is not eternal, 
nor again liable to annihilation; so likewise, the scheme in respect of 
entities. 

( 60) The designation of eternal and non-eternal is not 
[ significant ] when all entities [ are ] unoriginated; where words 
[ lit. alphabet, letters ] do not function [ lit. exist ], discrimination 
is not spoken of there [ that is, cannot be said to have any scope ]. 
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( 61 ) As in dream, the mind through mays moves, having 
[ or, presenting ] the appearance of the dual [ grahya and grahaka ], 
so in the waking state, the mind through may a moves, having [ or, 
presenting ] the appearance of the dual. 

( 62 ) In dream, the non-dual mind again has the appearance 
of the dual, no doubt [ about it ] ; similarly in the waking state, the 
non-dual mind again has the appearance of the dual, no doubt 
[ about it ]. 

( 63 ) The creatures—oviparous or born of perspiration, as 
well—which the dream-beholder moving about in dream, always 
beholds, [ as being ] located verily in the ten quarters— 

( 64 ) they are [ all ] capable of being seen [ only ] by the 
mind of the dream-beholder; [ they ] do not exist apart from it 
[ the mind ]; so likewise, this capable of being seen only by it 
[ the mind ] is fancied [ to be ] the mind of the dream-beholder. 
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( 65 ) The creatures—oviparous or born of perspiration as 
well—which the waking one moving in the waking state, always 
beholds, [ as being ] located verily in the ten quarters— 

( 66 ) they are [ all ] capable of being beheld [ only ] by the 
mind of the waking one ; [ they ] do not exist apart from it [ the 
mind ] ; so likewise, this capable of being seen only by it [the mind] 
is fancied [ to be ] the mind of the waking one. 

( 67 ) They both [ are ] capable of being perceived by each 
other; then what is it [ that is real ] ? Nothing is the answer 
( ucyate ), Both, void of characteristics, are perceived by their 
thought itself. 

(68) As a dream-made creature is born and also dies, so 
likewise, all these creatures are and also are not. 
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(69 ) As a m2ya-made creature is born and also dies, so 
likewise, all those creatures are and also are not. 

( 70 ) As a creature created by supernatural power is born 
and also dies, so likewise, all those creatures are and also are not. 

( 71 ) No creature whatever is born; no origination of it exists 
[ or, takes place ]. This [ is ] that highest truth where nothing 
whatever is born. 

( 72 ) This dual, associated with [ or, involving ] the percepti¬ 
ble and perceiver [ is ] the mind-vibration itself; the mind [ is ] 
unrelated to the object; therefore [it is ] glorified as eternal [ and ] 
without attachment. 
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( 73 ) What is on account of the imagined phenomenal experi¬ 
ence, that exists not in reality. It may exist in accordance with the 
phenomenal experience accepted in other schools [ of philosophy ], 
[ but it ] exists not in reality. 

( 74 ) What [is] even unoriginated on account of the imagined 
phenomenal experience [ is ] not unoriginated in reality. But that 
[ same ] is [ held to be ] originated by the phenomenal experience 
established in other schools [ of philosophy ] ! 

( 75 ) [Where] is persistent adherence to the unoiiginated, [or, 
[ in the other schools of philosophy ] there is persistent adherence 
to the non-existent; ] there the dual exists not; having just understood 
the absence of the dual, he is not born, being without a cause 
[ for being born ]. 

( 76 ) When one does not get [ that is, become associated 
with ] causes, superior, inferior or middling, then the mind is not 
originated. In the absence of the cause, whence the effect ? 
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( 77 ) In asmuch as that [ mind is ] verily the mind-percepti¬ 
ble, what non-origination, of the mind free from causal relation [or 
for the matter of that ], of everything unoriginated as well, [ there is, 
it is the ] same, free from the dual, 

( 78 ) Having [ thus ] understood the true causelessness, not 
finding out [another] separate cause, one secures the state [which is] 
void of grief, free from desire [ and ] free from fear. 

( 79 ) That [ mind ], owing to [ its ] persistent adherence to 
the non-existent proceeds to a similar [ entity ] ; having verily 
realised the absence of a [ real ] object, he turns back, without any 
attachment. 

( 80 ) Then the state of [ him, or the mind ] turned away 
and not active, [ is ] verily un moving. That [ is ] indeed the 
province ( vi$iyah ) oi the Enlightened. It [ is ] same, unoriginated, 
free from the dual. 
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( 8i ) Unoriginated, free from sleep, free from dream, it 
[ the highest ] blazes forth itself. This entity indeed is illuminated 
once for all owing to [ its ] fundamental nature. 

( 82 ) By the apprehension of some object or other again, 
is continuously covered over [ or, concealed ] that Lord easily [and] 
is always uncovered with difficulty. 

( 83 ) Is, is not, is [ and ] is not, is not is not—thus again 
the untrained one ( ba.lisa ) does encompass [ the Bhagavat ] with 
[ notions of him as ] moving, steady, both [ moving and steady ] 
and free from both. 

( 84 ) These [ are the ] four points [ alternative theories ], 
by apprehensions of which, the Lord again is always encompassed,— 
he is omniscient by whom [ the Lord ] is seen as being unconta¬ 
minated by these. 
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( 85 ) Having attained to complete omniscience, the state 
beneficial to a Brahmana, non-dual, not amenable to any beginning, 
middle and end, what more than this does one yearn for ? 

( 86 ) This discipline of the Brahmapas indeed is spoken of 
as the natural calm and control owing to the nature [ itself ] 
being controlled. Knowing thus, one should attain to calm. 

( 87 ) The dual, with the object and with [ its ] perception, 
is fancied [ or, looked upon ] as c practical[ the dual ] without the 
object and with [ its ] perception is looked upon as ‘pure practical'. 

( 88 ) [ The dual ] without the object and without [ its ] 
perception is traditionally known as ‘ super-practical Knowledge, 
the object of knowledge and particularly the knowable [ these three ] 
are always proclaimed by the enlightened. 
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( 89 ) Knowledge and the three-fold objects of knowledge 
being known gradually [ or, in order ], omniscience, of its own 
accord, accrues here on all sides to one of high intellect. 

( 90 ) What is fit to be abandoned, what is fit to be known, 
what is fit to be secured, what is fit to be made perfect are to be 
known from the Agrayana. Of these, of the three excluding that fit to 
be particularly known, perception is traditionally known [ to take 
place ]. 

( 91 ) All entities should be known as naturally beginningless 
like the sky. In their case, no multiplicity indeed of any kind any¬ 
where exists. 

( 92 ) All entities by nature itself are well ascertained as Adi- 
buddhas [ enlightened from the very beginning ] ; one who has 
self-sufficiency in this way, is capable of [ securing ] immortality. 
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( 93 ) All entities indeed [ are ] calm from the very beginning, 
unoriginated, quite happy [ in nirvana ] by nature itself, [ always 
the ] same and non-different. [ The highest is ] unoriginated, 
sameness and»self-confident. 

(94 ) But there is indeed no self-confidence in the case 
of those who move about in [ a world of ] difference. Those who 
hold the doctrine of separateness descend down to differences. 
Therefore they are traditionally known as nervous wrecks [ or, 
pitiable ]. 

( 95 ) On the other hand ( tu ) whosoever those would be 
well set up in the unoriginated sameness, they [ are ] indeed those of 
high knowledge in the world. The world [ in general ] however 
( ca ) does not delve into it. 

( 96 ) The unoriginated knowledge is fancied [ or, regarded ] 
as not crossing over to the unoriginated [entities]; as the knowledge 
does not cross over, it is therefore proclaimed [ to be ] without 
attachment. 
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( 97 ) If there is difference even of the measure of an atom, 
being produced, for an unwise one, there is not always the state of 
being without attachment; much more therefore [ there is no ] 
slipping away of the veil [ covering the Highest ]. 

( 98 ) All entities [ are ] those who have [ never ] secured 
any covering, naturally unsullied; [ they are J enlightened as well as 
liberated from the beginning- so understand the Leaders [the wise]. 

( 99 ) The knowledge of the eternal enlightened one, does 
not cross over into the entities; all entities likewise [ do not cross 
over into ] the knowledge—this has not been declared by Buddha. 

(100) Having realised the state, difficult to see, very pro¬ 
found, unoriginated, sameness, self-confident, without multiplicity, 
we salute [ it ] to the best of our power. 

Here ends the Fourth Chapter in the G*audap2da-k3rik5. 



NOTES 

The first Prakarana contains twenty-nine Karikas or verses. 
Verses 1-9, 10-18, 19-23, and 24-29 are usually inserted in the 
Mandukyopanisad with the expression 3^ srsrf^cT after 

paragraphs 1-6, 7, 8-10, and ix respectively and the whole is taken 
to be the text of the Mandukyopanisad by Kuranarayana of the 
Ramanuja school and Madhva. Colophons in manuscripts name the 
first Prakarana variously as ^TgpTTRorsr etc. (see 

Introduction for a detailed consideration of ail these topics ). 

Gaudapada has ob/iously planned his first Prakarana on the 
basis of the Mandukyopanisad. He only refers to such points therein 
as are pertinent to his own thesis, ignores several details given in 
the Mandukya, and introduces some new matter to make his position 
clear. It is clear from the last verse ( 29 ) in the Prakarana that 
Gaudapada intends to advocate the Upasana of Orhkara which he 
identifies with the Turya or the Highest. 

( 1 ) The nrg ( All-pervading ) is here described as assuming 
three forms corresponding to the three states snsra; ( waking), 
*crsr ( dream ) and 351% ( deep sleep ). is snptr^r, because in 

the waking state, the srfa perceives by means of the sense-organs 
which are turned outward (*37R strums; 

l Katka ). The outward universe is called xk^x, so 
the soul is also called xk^ar, as he perceives the outward universe in 
the srrsrcT state. The Mandukya calls the 5rf|ssr=r, sNtr*. Gaudapada 
changed into xk^z, probably because in Brahmasutra 

I.2.24 is taken to mean Brahman. Wrt is thus explained by Kura¬ 
narayana, rk^k *1nl^fracr ... 1 ik*k m^mk \ 

^?j?Ttrr aa^wsfr ik^ar- i * xm r sfnre srar w- \ \k*wnm sndfir» 
Sankara, on the other hand, explains the term as follows:— 
TOorrsR^r l^r fk^zzmi stts&r r^rtf, r^str? <r 

spstr*: t Yaska derives as under:— i R*cf 

tr* to gtRcfTR «TT i 3TR S? R^STRT q^T WT3 TRIRI ^HTR SR 

I 

8 
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In the dream state, the fag is called Irag, because the perception 
is there due to the soul’s own light, without the intervention of 
the sense-organs. He is because he perceives everything 

then within the body itself ( =gr 

q-fartFtrm^r: fa'T-n^wi ar^nut fa«rfafa?r 

*rsmffa a 5 T€T : l Sankara ) 

In the state of deep sleep, the soul is ( same as the nsnqtra 
of the Mandukya; s?n?cr ^Tna^rrfT ffa fayffarmrar ifatr Kura¬ 

narayana ), because there being no object of knowledge, the soul is 
just massed consciousness or purely self-conscious. He is called srr^r, 
because he is capable of knowing everything, being consciousness 
and nothing else ( srcnrr 

sr^fam^mjEfarntmoi ^=rmfa srr^r: I Sankara). Kuranarayana explains 
nr^r as ‘ one not throwing light on sop- or ^rET things ’ ( g 

frmarfa UT5t: i «np ^rtr m fasrrfa * srmmfa 

??rr«r: i ). *qsr : is explained by Kuranarayana as RfsrsHr 
st^rarr wnrfynitraa^m^fa I He regards the Karikas as 

Mantras, and so brings in Brahman to account for the ^ur ! 

( 2 ) The location of the three fasg-, 'jfarg and srr^r in the 
body is given here. As the eye is the most important organ of 
perception, the fasg- is located there ( cf. =u§j: 

I Tarkabhasa). Sankara refers here to the jgffT, 
fftfr S ^ ffTOT ffhsff ( Brhadaranyakopanisad II. x. 17 ). 

But that passage mentions the name as fr-j and f?rr apparently 
means the reflection of a man in the eye of the person sitting 
opposite to him. This is surely not meant here. Other Upanisadic 
passages referring to the Purusa in the eye, likewise are irrelevant here. 
Gaudapada is only interested in giving a local habitation to each of 
the three, fasq- etc. The asTtT resides in the mind which alone is 
active in dream. srrjjT resides in the or the which 

is so often referred to in the Upanisads. Sankara remarks 

?%air%5rar £|r fvsr aq? argar^rr- 

farsyrH 1 trets? hut ^sr 1 arm If^^iSfq fqsg qq 1 

Sankara thus says that asra is fasq himself. This also does not 
appear to be the view of Gaudapada. It is one thing to say that 
fa*^, Iwa and srrqr are the three forms of fag, and another that 
asrq and fasp should be regarded as one, when they are deliberately 
described as different. 
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( 3 ) As a corollary to what is stated in the second Kauka, 
the objects of enjoyment for the three few, 3573, and 3757 are 
respectively, gross, subtle and s?Tn?3f. In the 7457 state, the w is 
srfofetF, because the feqq being absent, only the 57337 divorced from 
the rfeqqs is the *rfe 5 . In the state, 37735=3 is the iifeq, because 
there is 4:757375; 5:75 is caused by the contact with 7444 and qr337 
( cf. u % 3745737 3737 ^-Tfefeq cr=r ar I B. G. II. 22 ) ; both few 
and 47773 r being absent in g<|fe, the srr=t enjoys only 1:737374 or 
3335=5. 

( 4 ) few, 33777 and Ufa’ are satisfied with their lot in being 
able to enjoy *ssj3, srfeferE and atrq?? respectively, and so <jfe is also 
of three kinds. Kuranarayana reads rfenrq'g ( for 735743 ) and 
remarks 7557735 festr^fsr fe^utsqfqqra:, 3773553757557 fef-sqjqmg. 

The Mandukya mentions two more characteristics HHTif and 
7 rjTr 3 T? 5 ri 3 g 74 for both few ( qw 73 ? ) and 3375, and q;=jfr 43 and 
377575=533 for sti^r. Gaudapada ignoies them, because they are un¬ 
necessary for his main puipose which is ultimately to establish the 
3757773375. Read the following from the Bhasya by Sankata for the 
terms 7747=5 and ^Rfe^rffrgw—cT«rr 3*3 5 37 4374753577 

4.43 qrnr- 33x3537537 fiqfr 5 §ajr qffefe 715: 

irqfeq qrqr ? 5 qr 57 £fe EcWltl 45337133 i 47 .Sljr 774 Tprfeqfea 5553 337^713 
W 77 TTHTf : 1 q^T7%qrm 3Ssfe35tT0T xT 3T5T 4743W 

qrotRq : ns 337 ff^^ixfervTfiftife svTRtq 353773 Hi^STw^roirani: 1 
Kuranarayana gives the following fantastic explanation, xTfqrvr 5737 57 
4157 i73Tgtqcqr?,7T5?s ?fe ! ^RW5n%gw: 1 3-<=43g53 33735313:74 

qt^gfe 5 54 44 g 53773 S^S 741 : Jt[ 7 !Cl'Ft?f r 333 ? ; I 

( 5 ) One who knows that fe»5, 5375 and ur^r are really just the 
forms of one and the same feg, and the three-fold 3743 is likewise 
concerned only with the three forms, knows that the 5745 is really 
the one Atman and hence he is not contaminated in any way by 
the empirical experience, 47 45 c 7§34 KnJqq't^arqrq-^rr 73^ 3 gisfrfe 
5 I 413474 54747774 4 nFg 5734 r 475 I 5 % 574 47 7445 : 5 774 5743 

44ff 471 4 UTJ 7 : 74 p 444 555-37 ^72475 355. I ( Sankara ); KuranSrSyana 
says, 457757^3 5574734137(447 7474 745774 =4 3 fl 475 45534 q : 33 W 4 
44 3 5574 *774 137574747 47 7473«47373 3747 5 7337773773 374 = I 

The same idea is contained in 43^375474375777 § qsrfa 3 lojcqa II 

G!ta V. 7 , 34 74543 45773773 35=45 3’747%3 ' - ?l'fS474t'tf5S4T44 

45*3 57cT 47753 I ... 7^43 3 3 4743 I ibid V. 8-IO. 
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(6 ) Prof. Vidhusekhara takes ftsT to mean ' of sages This 
is impossible, when we remember that Gaudapada holds the srsnfsr- 
grr?. There is no doubt that verses 6-9 describe the views of 
Gau^apada’s opponents. All of them take it as axiomatic truth 
that ‘ Whatever exists must have a source and base their various 
theories on it, Karikas 6-10 seem to have for their basis in the 
Mandukya the sixth paragraph, where the srr?r is described as 
srararfaq, ffirar, and ^errat srwsrrratn. The 

theories about creation referred to by Gaudapada in Karikas 6-9, 
appear to us to be of the nature of srr^:, to quote Gauda- 

pada’s own words. Gaudapada’s own view is * gjT&rartrfr sftw: 
fNsfrsra h ra'tra I ^ usr arrffar (III. 48 ; IV. 71 ). 

Gaudapada points out how his opponents, not realising the highest 
truth—‘the non-origination theory—indulge in starting different 
theories about creation, seemingly supported by sruti texts which 
they misinterpret to suit their own views. The very foundation 
on which they base their theories, viz. there must be a sr*r=r for all 
that is existent, is shaky; no wonder therefore that the super¬ 
structure based on it topples down under the onslaught of 
As we interpret Karikas 6-9, there are nine different theories of 
creation referred to by Gaudapada. 

[ I ] The first theory is that of ; their view is 

sravm snor . This is also the popular view. A thing without arm 
is dead ; with rrjur, it is full of life. So shot can be regarded as 
putting life into objects. Passages like srzr srroT tjsr sr?rr?H? 5T&* 
*r qv um (Kausitaki Upanisad) 

may be cited in support of this theory ( Saiikara in his Bhasya on 
BrahmasQtra I. 1. 28, shows that mot means Brahman ), 

[ 2 ] The s^’srarffgs believe in a personal God and describe 
3^7 as creating sfbrs as different bits of as portions of him* 

self. They take their stand upon passages like 3^7 tpr? ^ra 

«rar trara, ( Purusasukta, R. X. 90 ), tt«trT3TT sfrafjra trfrafft: *rarfra : I 
( Gita XV. 7 ), u«rr ^<Tr: l 

fra %^rfq- trini 11 ( Mundaka II. 1). 
%fff^[- rays or bits of %frra. The 3^7 is a store-house of 4 rfrra, 
from which afors can be said to have taken the necessary portion 
for themselves. Vidhusekhara thinks that the refers to the 
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mentioned in IV. 72. This is very unlikely. Kurana- 
rayana says mrnjRSfjJTi tnoRrm g*r ^^rflRnf^r ft m&jtqgqr- 
?TST? 9 r ^rlsm^frrfj# 1 s^q: sotq^gatfsmsffTr s^ftrrrr sri*pFctHrnr 
=g<jg;qt?rrr sft : 1 RcTi 5 r 3 :^Rt?^%rpn^ 3 tr%T?r «me* 1 sw^r*- 
WRRn%HffT STR’trfrT 1 He thus takes both trot and 3$q to refer 
to fft. 

( 7 ) C B ] The iV^RmiT^s. apparently taking their stand upon 
the fsnajas of the Lord described in the Gita and Puranas, explain the 
process of creation, by attributing the expansion or manifestation 
of the universe to the supernatural power of the Lord which makes 
him perceivable in the created objects. $p%[%R=p— One who is 
absorbed in reasoning out how the creation proceeded. The 
srr%r%5Tf3ts take it for granted that there is a 51%; their worry is 
only about how it came to be there. The qftnirfRTt^is ( gftajs and 
others ) may also come under this category. 

[ 4 ] The ^arsffirqRTrggs are undoubtedly the MahaySna 
Buddhists who deny the existence of itTiTPsr- They are referred to 
in Brahmasutra ( II. 2. 29, ft *=tsrn% 53 ;) where Sankara 

refutes their view. Prof. Vidhusekhara strangely enough remarks 
‘ This view is held by some of the Vedantists including our 
teacher ’ (that is, Gaudapada ). Could Gaudapada have referred to 
himself as gfeRqnvqfft ? We think that Gaudapada has in 
his mind here passages from the Lanka vatarasutra, like nwrRVrrqiT 
ftpi i%?r«?trr ft ll H rrnrrqHT: ^ItrrrrtscrtrF^^Tfr^mfTr: il ^r « 

rrrmqrt rmrft ^ iggrgjfrftffRag » U ^grasmuRnsq- 5 t«r % ejr^qfr 
ama; u H atgfq^rr grtfr urn a %t?t a ttf-fr g I nfRSR^gmR^ROTtrt* 
^ggrr- n VM 11 gwnrenreisr qr freulnirr n RM i 1 Htttmsn- 

qw ^ If jrurtIrssc» H ^tfqRsrmtrretrr wrt mswrggtp v hh<s^ii 

OTtrremRW mgr ... H <JVS '* H where ar?rr and tajr are used together 
in one and the same passage. Those who believe to be like 

or hrt, do believe in the reality of the creation-process, while 
Ramanuja goes to the extent of saying that the creation in dream is 
real enough. Kuranarayana remarks, g?*RR trarar^sTgr- 

ftre'TRi'Srsrr gr% gpgttg' 

(8) [ 5 ] ; they believe in a real creation by a 

personal creator who does not stand in need of any g-qT^nr^tToi etc. 
to create, but is able to bring about creation merely by his will. 
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This view is referred to in the Upanisadic passages like 
STg *tri srmmr. Kuranarayana takes this as the opinion of the 
stTVH'tJS ( those who advocate the philosophy of the Upanisads ) 
and hence the Siddhanta view. According to Kuranarayana, the 
second half of the Karika again refers to 5Tcti»cTTs. He seems to 
have been misled by the expression rafftfsaclP which does not 
necessarily refer to the Siddhanta view. It is unnatural to expect 
the Siddhanta view to be sandwiched between the Ktara- 

narayana sees the above difficulty, but tries to meet it, lamely 
enough, by remarking tsrarVfran: ... I ttfSjnrffuft- 

g^rsrg'r^wmsr %q-: i m «r^*tr w-zr 

i 

[ 6 ] advocate that gtioj or Time is the great dis¬ 
penser. The shrtpatrmffi'Tf refers to Orcrfa- 

farm to: 3^ sfa I I.i ). Atharvaveda and the Maha- 

bharata also refer to these philosophers. It is wrong to call them 
astronomers. 

( 9 ) Those who believe in a real creation by a personal 
creator, differ as to the cause or purpose of the creation all the same. 

C 7 ] ^r»mr%5*s say that the creation is intended for the enjoy¬ 
ment by the gfisr ( cf. r^tr Orefo smssr srttr 1 

ffurfffR farmer sr®m: 11 59 ). 

[ 3 ] jafr^wfcRS say that the creation is just for the sport of 
the Lord. 

[ 9 ] mnrarftres argue that the Lord being atmt&ur cannot 
possibly have any desire or purpose m creation which is just his 
Star ( cf. Brahmasutra II. r. 33 ). The proper 

explanation is, therefore, that it is the ^*u=t of the Lord to create. 
Kuranarayapa thinks etc. is the rlrgTfH view ( wffiTwrg 

gin: ^ afrirrinsm 

ftTWTftroTsnrftffr utst I ). He seems also to combine afriT and 
into one swisre. Sa&kara says ffruru afteisafara =trr?tr 1 

^TT$rOTmi% l According to Sankara, 
means here srforr. We have already stated above that the srsrrfa'srT? 
has no scope for a creation even by means of aifsfarr. 
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( 10 ) Having mentioned the various theories about creation, 
Gaudapada now says that there is only non-duality, the Turya 
( < the fourth apart from Visva, Taijasa and Prajna ) that is real, 
capable of ending all misery, eternal and Rg. The question of 
creation does not therefore arise. goes with |^r: . Kura* 

narayana says, rs% : • The reading r$%: 

would mean that the is the negation of all misery. 

( 11 ) In the srTJR and rst states, the |rTg% in the form of 
r^it^r^r, *nfnn? 3 &*!tr, ^rerswr etc. persists. In 

the state, there is no r<r, no no =r etc., but the sn^r is 
still in the clutches of 3iR£rr3tROT and stgvrR ; the gtr on the other 
hand is pure consciousness and light, free irom all ter. ^*5 

^rot ... tfmmsr-, ZTsmmwwxwww 5 A m^OTRTWT m 
vmw] wzksfth snstr ... srr^Rg sftesR^r ^ 1 awsrrewhimsrSR fe 
sfrsr srrsTR toh; i ( Sankara) ; \ 

cT?^RmTRSrrs^p StROTiR*: I ( Kuranarayana ). 

( 12 ) In the ggfa state 1 , the ~tr of the srr^* takes the form of 
as there is no r»r to be cognised, gfrq* on the other 
hand is all light and consciousness, hence ^fpr though there too 
no gff exists, ^ an: * 1S the explanation of ^Rgar according 

to Sankara who remarks zi'mr zumz&zV 
q%ftr \ ( *r g^RcfTR Kuranarayana). 

(15) Both sri^f and gq- do not cognise gfr, but they are as 
poles asunder, srqrf still remains wedded to the which can 

only vanish when the highest truth is realised, rst is explained as 
cR^Tsn-rsr in Karika 15 below. 

( 14 ) R*g- and nsRT are always encumbered with rst (sRRtr 
jr-ttr; ) and t?rt ( H^nrffr^>ir. ); srr*r with mmsTRsrre only, there 
being no in ^t%. is completely unencumbered, 

there being neither 3 RraT 5 Rnr nor fi^FiTRsrhr. 3 trstrsRT is explained 
by Sankara as rsrt^t^srrst rrst, by Kuranarayana as %RsraK 
It will be seen that Rgr is common to all the 
three, r 5 ^, asrt and srr^r. snsra; is not specifically mentioned, for 
Gaudapada regards strr and rst states to be identical for all 
practical purposes, as is made clear in the second Prakarana. Both 
srura; and r$t states are RcRr. 
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( 15 ) A person in dream ( and in snag; state, as well ) sees 
things as they are not. Hence is the sine qua non of 

( as well as snsrg ) ; in sleep a person knows nothing, here the 
fwrfcr is When sTRSttautfr and cRqTqrR vanish, one 

secures the ^tr of gq and becomes gq. 

( 16 ) 3Rn%mqqr is taken by Kuranarayana with both 
( 3RT5T%oiTRn%mqqT ^H^qrfNRr) and rtfw?r ( htost- 

^i|rr ). 3tR*H*qqR — In after there cannot be any 3trqsrrsrsar or 
This Karika is quoted by Sankara in Brahmasutra- 
bhasya II. 1. 9. with the remark hrthr 
qHrSR * 33 qT ^ ^^TT%^r^r% t 

( 17 ) An objection is raised to the statement stIr fwar fT^r 
in the last Karika. If stIr is realised, what happens to the 
which we all experience ? The answer is : qq^ is just mqrwq, 
mere illusion which disappears immediately 3?|??qrR is secured. The 
question raised by the opponent could be taken seriously if q-q^f 
were real; even in that case qw would have to go in the face of 
st|cr; but we would have been required to search for some effective 
means to get rid of it. But the problem does not arise, as is 
just illusion. Or, we might take sigq as the subject of R«ra<T ; if 
srq=g did exist, then sftcf would have to retire from the field, for 
both stIr and qw could not stay together. But the question does 
not arise, as 3^ is the only reality and §r is but HiqTHTsr like the 
creation in ( the expression hr rara is found in Brahmasutra 
III. 2-3, vmmm g ). This, however, does 

not seem to be intended. Gaudapada perhaps uses RqH?T in the 
sense ‘ w T ould definitely continue to exist 5 (Rq?fa = Rem q^ct 

as opposed to fqRq$R f would turn away 7 in the next Karika ). 
If qrp2£ is real, it could not cease to exist on any account. For a 
thing cannot ever change its nature. 

( 18 ) If various ideas about creation and qq^ are put forth 
by people through some reason or other, those would have 
necessarily to be given up ultimately. They are sometimes useful 
to beginners who cannot grasp the 3 *|r all at once. Kura¬ 
narayana reads ^ rqqgq ( for rr<r?t ), and explains it as sq^r- 
?HffTTEqq 5 Tq^Rr Rsmnfq g ftqqlq » With the reading q Turner, the 
idea would be as follows :— If the qq^q were to exist in reality, it 
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would never disappear, for a thing can never change its nature as 
is stated in III. 21 below. But if 3733 is merely qj>%7a, surely it must 
disappear; for a qr*73r is unreal, *rr%, supply 3*5%. The second line 
is found in Yogavasistha ( III 84.27) 1773;% frrrpjP ?3i%-357- 
firajfNs: 1 S 7 \ 5 rr ?7 3 r?r etc. and in III. 84. 25, as srfrsriuM triqr 
5 rR ts H I qTI% %' 5 T[J\=t 7 r 3 % *Tr?OT 7 [ 7 %S 7 eT II 

( 19 ) Verses 19-23 describe how the three states are to be 
equated with the three Matras of Omkara, and the gq to the 
Matra-less. 

3?tq; has three portions, st, 3 and 3; the totality of these portions 
( or the 31^ ) can be said to be the arms. 1%^ resides in the 
first of the states, at is the first of the Matras ; so when we want to 
say tVg- has the nature of at ( This would be the T%T5T3r figure of 
speech, am^tgHspsr 37m<m7t?73r:, resulting in 3 <mr ) or fgaar 
is like at, the trrtrrtotsrH is ‘ the being at the head of the series’; when 
for purposes of 37rq3r and the like, 1793 is to be identified with at 
( that is, when the idea of is involved, where the ttmrtmtttt is 
more intimately connected than in 3-7*11 ), the common ground is 
atrfar ( pervading nature ). 1393 pervades the whole outside crea¬ 

tion , at-ttTt is also all-pervading, as 3 t^TTOiHwr.STW ( Gita X. 32 ) 
shows at to be the fin$jrk of the Lord. This kind of identification 
is frequently met with in Brahmana literature. The 7^55 of this 
qqtfafrtrttJfr is atnrrft ? % tnrk spmmrff: srawsr ttfttt^ 1 (Sankara 
on Mandukya 9 ). 

( 20 ) a’attt ( in the second state ) is like 3-, because aartt is 
more exalted than 1393, being more subtle, and 3 has greater 3?$$, 
because it follows 3 t like a king coming after the servant! Or, we 
might take 3^3 to mean just f coming after ’. 3 follows ar, aisrer 
follows 1793 ( as *srsr is dependent upon the antra; state ). asm can 
be identified with 3, because asm is midway between ( and so 
connected with both ) 1793 and srr?r, and 3 is midway between 
( and so connected with both ) at and 3 1 The 7755 of this qgrffrr- 
7 t 33 r is 3 f 5 B<TTH ? 7 3TR3afft3 I fafTTatW dkrfarWT I SWTCgrUW 

gnjqaTroiTftcugrsTT 37i% I STsTgrfq?^ 3 37 ?ft I ( Sankara 
on Marujukya to ). 

( 2 i ) srr^r is like 3, because sn^r acts as a limit ( *33*3; ), being 
the last, and q; also acts as a limit, being the last syllable of 


9 
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srrijr can be identified with g, because 2nd fT*m nierge into jjt^t 
in the g$rH state, and at and 3- merge into g ( like stots in the wis 
5TS3f) after being uttered. rwrrmWnr hioh ^ T£ mtm 

sra^ifr: sr^nMbmRri uwiq qqr= 1 jmTqsrmmm wr =ar srtW 
sprrettomr I ( Sankara ). The ^ ofthis 
is fir^fm f qr *rq smsrrsrrfm 5TTfrfHtfq4: 1 ®r<ftrasa' sm?«ErRnrrHT 

I ( Sankara on Mandukya 11 ). 

( 22 ) gmRim, the common ground between each of the 
three pairs. Hsrgfti^srsrfqs; ( Sankara ). 

( 23 ) The 37?^ of fern ( as identified with am* ) secures 
his goal viz. fir 9 ?; that of asm ( as identified with s=pt* ) asm; 
that of srr*r ( as identified with im*) the srrfr, in accordance with 
the doctrine, tfr qsf^r: *r qq *T ( Gita XVII. 3 ). But the wor¬ 
shipper of Matraless portion of aif|fR has not to go anywhere to 
secure his goal. He realises himself as Brahman. The 3qr*rqs of 
T%sar, asm and srrqT secures only the lower qm, and as such is 
inferior to the 3<TW^ of the amrq. But Karika 22 calls him a 
nfrgia, while in Karika 29, one who knows the taigfiv as amra etc. 
is called only a gi%. This is strange. Karika 22 appears to be a 
suspicious one. 

( 24 ) Karikas 24-29 glorify the sqmar and the 3<TmtU of 
afigpr* as a whole, and especially its awm aspect. One who knows 
arrgq* as aurm, swerara, etc. is the real Muni. aftjFR is 

also known as srorq. 

To know as a whole, one must know its parts or Matras 
equated with the aufjrqr^s. There is no necessity of meditating 
upon anything else. 

( 25 ) sun* or 3TTgPrc is srsm which is described in the Upa- 
nisads as absolutely free from fear, uorq is afig, lit. which is 
praised ( srajtr^ fr% ) or uttered first. A Vedic passage is expected 
to begin and end with aug. Read the following from Manu- 
smjrti, srgror: sroq ftrr?r?rqm =3 mfcr 1 33- srmra 

fqawa n... arepR im* sm^ra: 1 >a$r 

?qft<frra =q 11 qa^mar =a 3TTHqrgra3.rshsm 1 mtqqfqapq^ firsrf qsfsuqa 
ssqk IIII. 74, 7 6, 78. The Aitareyabrahmana says a¥srr$r%awmrtri 
qntf arartqfmqtR f*m* fra ara^r mm*TTfaqr3fafa I amrnfr- 
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mfk srnTFqrfafo q *qjfr cjftjs STrrirFqqr ^frs^fr ?rqf?r 1 In later litera¬ 
ture sttJi is said to refer to the Trinity, Brahmadeva, Visnu and 
Mahesa, 3mfr fqcgjqrfs' sqtmg wgaarc; I PumofRuet wm truing 
waT: I The Gita ( XVII. 23-24 ) also says, £» q?qfqT% fqff^pT 
3 fgr<m%rqsr: *sq:1 srrgrorRq qqra qgrsr mfgar: sn 11 rt*mfrHT?gqtfFq 
?r?r?Tartt<T:r%tri: 1 sraefrS' rquRrar: ^rrrcT srgrqtrqqtq: 11 

( 26 ) Vidhusekhara reads erf Fjrtq for qq: ^r<r. There is no 
doubt that qq: ^-rer: is the original reading which was emended so 
as to refer to qf ggr which is generally spoken ot along with atqf 
^gT- qq : is the qq: ®rrw or qq: qqq: referred to in the Kathopanisad 
( JTffr: qwsq^rraqrfjrfs^q: qr.- 1 s^qnsr qf qtrm qr q?r n 

III. 11 ). stqf g-gj—the lower Brahman associated with sqrfas. 
There is no point in describing quiq as srqf ggr, when qmq is to be 
immediately shown as qr: 3n?Hr. Kuranarayana boldly explains srqf 
as srqq: qqHqf ^^qqqWfnqrfqr qcqqf gff : .., and q*: as qwm^ 
rqsq-rsrqfTR^q: srutqf gif:... qqrqftff qfermqmf =q qynfq q a 5 T%qfq 
wqqfk *nq: 1 Could it be that the original reading was qmqf tg 
qf srgr, so that qmq is described as qf gr§f and qq: srtmr, thus equat¬ 
ing ggrq and suFPRt at the same time ? On the other hand, in 
Prasna V. 2, we read qat stcqqrm qf grqf =q *rgr qTrqtHR*mr%5RH?rqr- 
qa?rW?rqJT«rf?r I. SRfcfftwnr— This expression is found in Brhada- 
ranyaka IV. 5. 12. 3rqq:, n fq^ra qf qjRn'r q?q firyjl-' qarq: smotgR: I 
( KuranSiayana ). 

( 27 ) a?q?a^-nFstw*TR?af ( Kuranarayana ), aqifiqqnr 
( Sankara ). aa apparently refers to Brahman in Karika 26. 

( 28 ) Compare for the first line, ^q^ataf ffllsga 

fag-fa I ( Gita XVIII. 61 ), also ?tr ^naniq fiq i%i%a^i 
(XIII. 17), 3t^anm ; s^qrwwTfm aar srrt fga SRpqq: 1 (Kathopa- 

< 4 > 

nisad (II. 217). a ^n^ia, aqPa ^Ti^rriFtTiaa WfanqgPavq: < 
( Sarikara ). 

( 29 ) ta^rtasra There being only 335a, all duality ceases, 
frtfr 3ra : j ^Trerrfqfq ( Safikara ). People well-versed only in the 
kstras cannot be called gpqs, if they do not know the Omkara. 

Of the older Upanisads, besides the Mandukya, Katha, Pralntl, 
Muridaka, Taittiriya, Chandogya and Mauri refer to Omkara 
Prapava, describe its identification with Brahman, glorify the various 
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uses for meditation and fruit of siforfmaar. The following 
extracts will be found interesting in this connection. 

Kathopanisad 

nvafaTafrrar rmir'a aarra a ngamw I 
artisan agrad arma aw ii aapr warm !i 

3 madmw II 1.215 

cra^arsrd aft tmgarard <rra; i 

*rrmr dr af^ra awr aa n I-12.16 
aa?rs*aa asrawgraaira arw 1 
aa^reraa ?rr:ar agrafe aCida 111.12.17 

Prasnopanisad :— 

ga? aa^ra <rd amd a agr ndt^rrrararf^raaaaraaaa^ar:- 
taaft 11 V. 2 

a a^aramaOTrara a aaa aamfcagaaa aa?aramaaaa 1 aaaf 
ateg'Rtrm a aa aaar agradm sr^ai a<rar a%amagaam u V. r 

aa afd rsaraor aar% a<raa atswrirsT a^maanaa a arn^r-i a 
araara raafaaaaa saaraaa 11 V. 4 

a; sa>af%araofTikfaaaar^rtjr <rd gaaata'sardra a asrfa aa aaar: l 
aar adtsaaaar fafas^aa ad s a a arcaar farasa5 : a arafaaanaa 
agrare a garaisnaaaTfarrear sAsra saaaiara 11 aaar sgrwf aaa= 1 V.5 
mar arar araafa: agarr sryamaarfjr srgmagmm 1 
fkara argronrargaiaarg araana^ra a sttam a : H V.6 
sfrrram agfar:?tar^ aafafanarwadr a?a?a 1 
aar|*aSraraaaar^m ftfiara^rarasTraifraatr ad dm n V.7 

Mu n dak a : — 

srorar ag: aa gmar agr 1 

asrawm dgasd srrgaaarar a>a n II.2.4 

Taitttriya '•— 

arMr agr 11 ^rftafl^ala 1 ^rfaraa^ml ra ar acdr wmdftrr* 
ii ^rfam aratm amfo 1 ai^smam aarnm a^aiar » arrir- 
srmnd amamrfa 1 arram agn aafn% 1 ^rfaWrlrgtsragSTRn'a i 
sdrfam aigra - - smsman agfmsnrTarmr u a^dmsfrm 1 1.8 
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Chandogya :— 


wr^a^Tg^fxrgq-r.fiatrm'Ft jprqra aqrrqsqrqqraq i I.1.1 

qr>n : qT^rfasraqsrcs-Rfpqqtqf qafcasjq qqr^ =q qrora;£ v =q 1 
^rm w t a^atfFtsjamrfrrqftqqisn: q^sqaT... 1.1.5.6 


Wqiq- qq'r Fqqr qaa 3mq?qmiqq?cmqra 5f'i;qrqriq?g5rq?qawqr$TCwr- 
qrq?q nr%m *qa 11.1.8 


*r?t qr qtqqTsfiw v rmfqq[r%wqqq\qwq q^qr g- wq q$aq$nOTHqqa- 
H«q afqjqqq qqr STgar Sfgqq I I./J.4 

srer qr^r q qjfisr- q qqqr q ; %m‘- a agm ??q#r qr arnlar 3i?rq qa 
smq sqrrma pq wr^ra 11.5.1 

qarqfa^r^iqvqaqa^qr.snTaH'v-T^qr iqqr qsrrqqqtqvqenqwr srm- 
aatsrr qatw^wm qqrqq?a qgqqqrqa 1 II.13.2 

3T?q¥qfrq$¥qi,smaH¥q = qqrqqqqqr i sr^-ar qqfm qurffa 
qrjmmwqnrifaqJT qqr qrf Kgacrn^ra q^^qqqrgsq qqq^qqq w II.13.3 

arq?i?qqqa qar q«imq?qr qar qqra'ra'hqrqwaT sarfraTn: atfqsqr 
q.% n VI.2 

Maitrl :— 


I qiq 5Tir<nr qq qa aria qra q?qa aqq<q q?qa a?q?q a^srsr 
aqqqrraqqqqira: q 3rrt%q- q qr qq ^inqqgqrcHwqfq irarmra sq^qar- 
ffifq mgr qrar qariq: qqrrfqmg dra qqqqWrq nrfa^r 3 rn%?q smaaq 
WTqaqqia pftaia 1 VI. 3 


3 *q *qg q Sjfrq: q qoiqt q: q<qq: q qgrq: 1 ??qar qT striqfq qsfm 
qq qojq fraa prtisfrq qmqrqq qiiarq qrqq rqqafaq fqqq fqgfq fqqq 
sq$rp sa: m ?q raifa qfrqrmrqq frif >... ^rrJT&assrcw qaqaqq^T- 

ffrfqaaaiTrq'rarsrqrHfg 1 ... qa^ar^r* suwaaqr^p q?q * qaqqr$rp qrrwr 
qr qfqq^fa aw aq > VI.4 


3TOT¥asn«ETB WaqfqqtW aq: \ 
3?iwm qqsasq^Tct l^f-a^ar 

qnWfqi% f q ?<q *nw?W 
@rq sr§r qql ta^KTa qtmTaqfqqi 
sppet qr-qq^-qrafa fq?fTaq?qqr 
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sra s 4 =r : *gfrr% #nug?ggr 
3 W g? wag wfg«n%% ^reweggr 
®j«r grnfof?p $g lift gamafar 
sra 3 T 5 wrg^m ?rer 
srg ff^wwfiiqarT ffa %awwf^Tr 
sw grarrOTwr sgtw gfcT snunr&Tr 

ffgfT ^rwi^wcrr: w^ar 3 rr%r artfor wg*<¥rcgg irital avggtm gj 
=5rm ^ ggr ggTTH?gs3§rcfwt% i VI. 5 

3 m gi at*g wg*g gift' gsrasrrarcg ggr gift: ... gig?gr I 

gsrsrcg s^remgcfte wmr g : stres 5 rir? 5 gfaia gn^awiftfgggmatfgg 
urs 1 

gnar?*fgfcr ^arrw g>rar3;ir% ggrfnT =g ! 
aw ftgs^fcr 3 »r^f 11 VI. 14 

3 to gwnrrwrrw«T?gwti;ggfa?T?arwgar^T grw<fT?gg grw ^gg(wrw«nct<T?r- 
tw^rfiHggf^rra-: *gRt?ag gwa 1 ••• VI.22 

wr-^frcftfwga^ 1 wreagi^or faggr amsawrrg'Sfim^- 

?ggifg£ fwxgr atsra’ga&fag ^gmrftarging^Fci' argrfmg: gg- 
wwa; i VI.24 

ratraifarlaNg- ^awgr wr *gcg ?g g : gsgarr^grg^igg^: 
gurgrwg giitarc wt^g fggafaa ftatg ftg?f ftsutfe =g gtifg goignig: gorar 
wrear fggafaar ftsrit t%gfffggfrgr wgfa 1 VI.25 

Kilrdnarayaria tries his best to show that Hari with his four 
forms is the object of Upasana described in the first Prakarana. 
Madhva also follows the same line. It is unnecessary to take the 
interpretations of ICuranarayana and Madhva seriously. In the 
eyes of both of thfem, Gaudapadiyakarikas in the first Prakarana 
form a part of the Mandukyopamsad. They do not seem to be 
aware of the other three Prakararias of the Gaudapadiyakarikas. 
The colophons in the Manuscripts at the end of 'this Prakarana 
vary considerably, such as f ft mnf ggtgftga; ggrar, ggg ggtgour 
( without any specific name ) ... g*g g*^, gf}™* 

ggg TOmw, ... tmggigrsrfggTat gigg^sg^ra gmrra. 

there does not appear to be any good authority for calling this 
m*, imm, as is done by Prof. Vidhusekhara. perhaps 

is the most fitting title for this Prakarana, if any is to be given. 
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This Prakaraoa contains 38 Karikas and is usually called toot, 
presumably because the first word of the first Karikh in this Praka- 
rana is ^cTot. Gaudapada tries to prove here that there is no 
difference between the srrTO and states, and consists in 

the belief that there is neither nor toto, neither nor 

etc. 

( 1 ) Things seen in a dream are admitted to be false, because 
they are seen within the body in a very limited space. Mountains, 
chariots etc. seen in a dream cannot possibly be accommodated in 
the small limited space occupied by the body of the dreamer. So 
they must be false or imaginary. 

( 2 ) The objector might argue as follows : — The mountains 
etc. are not within the body; the dreamer may be actually travell¬ 
ing to those regions, in which case the things seen in a dream may 
be regarded as real. To this we answer :— It is impossible for the 
dreamer to actually travel to the regions within the short period of 
time he is dreaming; the dream hardly lasts, say an hour or so; 
how could he be travelling thousands of miles during that 
period ? Secondly, many a time the dreamer awakes suddenly, 
but he does not find himself, when awake, in the regions which 
he had visited in his dream. All this shows that the objects seen 
in a dream are within the body itself; the dreamer does not go out 
to see them. 

( 3 ) The following passage from the Brhadaranyaka shows how 
the objects in a dream are created by the soul out of the material of 
this all-containing world, but they really do not exist. srw smftrTcT 
^nrnrcTT rarwr ^ *to 

ssr- *OTOTrr%w% 1 ?r to tot h jt <T?srr$r 

wr* r ?r TOr?F?r ur* gs*: 

^ s^?tar 5 

STTOcft: 3*reT *r ff (IV. 3. 10). The expression is 

usually understood to mean, ( with the logical reasoning therefore \ 
sjf^TO** ( Sankara ). But there is no giro as such in the above 
passages from the Brhadaranyaka, which are undoubtedly what 
Gaudapada is referring to here, toot gc*rr 

W sreirircmrf sfjrft?: says Sankara j but *rowrulr : would simply 
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emphasise that the soul does not require the help of other means 
to perceive things, not that they are unreal. Their unreality or 
3WPT is just dogmatically asserted m the above passage, * qpr * *<q- 
tfrnT etc. Some sort of reasoning is to be found in Yogavasistha 

III. 19, trifiw a! 1 q h li% 5 tr 

q^nqsr* 11 11 9 HTffnwscjt wfa wsrwfor faqqM 1 

p t%h: 11 ^0 11 aqargrfRraq ^ivtrr^rrfe^j ftsran; 1 ... 11 11 

q? jqtTCq ?qjr#c|v 5 Tt?tT 5 ra' I stfswqrfq tl I! 

ET*q aiqjq q;sj qfi?# PtfqT P^cTI I 3 TSjqm?qtt^ g HfT II II 

i\qp ^rqfcqq a? m wlerarrann 1 ^rirqtffqr ?qsrr 3 rnr?tre?Rir: 11 rm 11 

We however think that ;q[q^qq;q; does not refer to logical 
reasoning at all. It might be argued that the soul in the dream 
might be different from the soul in gpfnq or STTffa state or that *«rsr 
is but srriiRatP) as in dream one sees just what one had seen in the 
srrsra state ( srdf qqrm sfcr urffa pa Hrmnsnur arfa 

®tT 5m IV.3.14 ) and therefore the mere statement about the 
absence of qq-etc. in dream, without the corresponding statement 
about the same soul persisting in the three states is futile. The 
Brhadaranyaka to meet this argument says in IV.3.15-17, that the 
soul enters from one state into another and returns the same way 
( qpi^qrd means the same way by which one had gone, ?qjq—the 
way of going, entering ); and it is this vqrq in qsnvqrq used in the 
following passages, that is refened to by Gaudapada: — 

rr =rr qq qrm?raqs-r| rerr pftfqr suq =q qr<r =q 
srrHm?trr^fH *qsrrqq *r ?rasr T%i%cq?p?qKrmfr?a;T *rqfq*rfYOT 5^? ••• 

IV. 3. m , *r «rr qq qsrilFtrqqff q?qr... sjTHJwj qfau>qr?qra 

tt- s*q ?r% IV.3.15, % qr qq qctffoff^ret ^1 ••• srfatrfarr 

gqfa ?qsrifcn%q IV.3.17, asrar rrsra?*q ^ si prqi qhrwqr*r 

S^q qm5«rq?frrqgtpp% *qsrr?q p p 11 IV.3.18. 

( 4 ) and qrq are synonymous terms, meaning 4 thing 5 
4 object h There is qa«q in because the objects experienced 
there, are seen within the body; there is qasT in smrg also, because 
the so-called «np objects cannot be perceived unless the perceiver’s 
I m ( which is within the body ) becomes aw^rfnrcfqrercr ( The 
falTHqTtqq(s Therefore argue that srrpqsg does not exist all, because for 
perception only the helps ). So that what obtains in 
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the srrg^. state, obtains in the as well. But this must not lead 
us to conclude that there is only one state and not two. There is 
some difference; snsTT state is different from on the score of 
?Tf?tfar ( being enclosed ) which is a characteristic of ?trsr only where 
all objects are enclosed within the body of the dreamer. But this 
is not a material difference. Devadatta sitting in the open cannot 
surely be regarded as different from Devadatta sitting in a closed 
room on a rainy day ! Prof. Vidhusekhara unnecessarily wants to 
emend nrgw into faun which he explains to mean 

that the state of being enclosed does not differ in waking and dream. 
There is no manuscript authority for such an emendation. Again, 
as we have shown above, the reading does give a 

satisfactory meaning. To take farm as sr ( ) 

nrujT is equally unnecessary. Sankara tries to evolve a regular 
syllogism out of this Karika, 

smncfWHT temu; (ufajfT) 

?3<T?srra: (lg : ) 

trg i/sd frg ntcro*r, wTsswisraac. 

All this is cumbrous and confusing. 

( 5 ) For all practical purposes, and 3 fr*TTfcT was are there¬ 
fore understood by the wise to be one and the same, because both 
are Or?rsr and is also called wh ( frw trr 

Brha. IV. 39 ). srr%%^ *t?rt ( Sankara). 

( 6 ) This Karika is repeated in the fourth Prakararta (IV.31). 
Things in rjt and srrmfrT states are t'dfT'U also on the general princi¬ 
ple that whatever is not there from the very beginning ( that is, 
whatever is produced or born ) and is going to have an end ( that 
is, can be destroyed ) must also have the same characteristic, viz. 
being unreal, even in the present. The mirage ( ) is not 

there before, is not going to be after, so it is unreal when it 
appears. Things in ?ajr and srprfal are really possessed of the 
same characteristics ( ^rt^Tr) as those of tsrcrur entities, but they 
are taken to be gtfirasr by the ignorant. 

( ? ) One tttay readily graht the of objects in dream* blit 
some may not be so sure about the srmfhw* being Gau4a- 

10 
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pada therefore explains the point further. Why do we regard the 
objects in dream as ftasi ? Because, their HtrtnsTSTfrr ( the capacity of 
serving some purpose ) is contradicted in another state. A real 
object can never change its characteristics or srs'ff. The hearty meal 
that a person takes in the dream, is of no avail in the state 

where he has to satisfy his hunger by having another meal. Now 
exactly the same is the situation about the objects in the 
state. The g-snfi3T;rar of a meal in the arrjni state is contradicted in 
the ffjr state ( the dreamer goes on eating in a dream as though he 
had never tasted any meal in the antra; state ). So, suira; objects 
stand on the same level as the ^sr objects in that each is contradict¬ 
ed in the other state. So antra; objects also, being of a changeful 
nature, with their jr^rer securing 3 t?usrr«r? in a different state, must 
be regarded as ms-rr like the *=rjr objects. Prof. Vidhusekhara reads 
Wi't for fair ftsr 'cTtuvir, and translates the first line as ‘ that 

the things have some purpose also in dream is known ’. We fail 
to see what the «jt tmtsraar of objects has to do with the matter 
in question. Gaudapada wants to prove that objects in the srrsTfi. state 
are fnsur and he gives the reason that their ^Tnrsrfrar * s contradicted 
in dreams. Whether objects in a dream have a srtrTira or not is beside 
the point. 


( 8 ) Prof. Vidhusekhara wants to emend snja wrfavw: into 
^urrauHt-, and confesses that the Karika is not quite clear to 
him. There is no doubt that is the genuine reading, 

if not for any other reason, merely on account of the fact that no 
one is likely to change «gri: into ^ rcrftaS:. Gauda- 

pada’s style is sometimes very terse and we have to fill in gaps to 
make the meaning clear, but that hardly justifies us in changing his 
words at will. Prof Vidhusekhara is unable to understand the Karika, 
presumably because he has failed to grasp the meaning of the 
last Karika. 


The idea in the Karika is as follows:— 

The objector says that it may be granted that the ttritfemr oi 
6 jects in the strata; state ( referred to as fryf in the last Karika ) is 
contradicted in the dream-state if the same are seen there. But 
niany a time the dreamer sees in a dream quite abnormal, fantastic 
and unprecedented objects which he has never seen in the smr* 
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state. The ^mrsTTar argument therefore has no scope here. Are 
we not therefore justified in saying that the dream is an entirely 
unique state having no correspondence to the urrtr3 state, and that 
the dreamer is also a different soul who creates those abnormal 
things in such an easy manner ? No conclusion can therefore be 
drawn about the 3337 of objects in the waking state from what we 
see in the dream. 


The Siddhantin’s answer is as follows: — We agree that 
is an srgif thing. But that does not mean that the dreamer is a 
different soul; it is just a case of stjpmtfw. The 3 t<j 3?3 is but a 
characteristic of the dream-state. Is not the associated with 

all kinds of unbelievable objects ? An ordinary person when 
anointed as king, does become possessed of extraordinary powers. 
Similarly the dream is a privileged place. To us in the waking 
state the things seen or done in a dream may appear impossible or 
abnormal, but the dreamer considers them as just Ordinary 
routine and they are real to the dreamer only. Even in the waking 
state an untrained man would think it abnormal or impossible that 
one could fly in the air in a big Constellation aeroplane at the rate 
of 300 miles an hour, but a trained air—pilot does that with the 
greatest ease. So the I'rst of things does not depend upon 
whether the things aie normal or abnormal, but upon whether they 
are capable of being belied in another state. The in the dream 
is the utr of the dreamer, that is all. trur TOrnranrart 

rut 1 ( Sankara). 

( 9 and 10 ) Things, both in the 5333 and states, are %?p* 
gnlucT and so timt. 


srisra state 

( 1 ) Whatever is imagined 
by the mind is popularly regard¬ 
ed as 3333 

( 2 ) Whatever is cognised 
by the sense-organs outside, is 
regarded as 33 

This 

in the ^ 


*33 state 

( 1 ) Even in the the 
dreamer imagines certain things 
in the mind and considers them 
as 3333 

( 2 ) Even in the the 
dreamer considers things cognised 
outside as 35 


This shows that the so-called 333%3T3 in the 131313 state obtains 
state as well. 3r?j3 state is therefore on par with the 
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5 tat e, ,a»d is ftaq like the »qjr, on account of the of 

things as has been explained belotv. 

( 11 ) If both the 3mra; and objects are fapra and ^arurfk'm, 
What is real ? Who imagines these qqs— 5 these questions require 
to be answered. 3 n$sqqm?qfirsn?r ( Sankara ). 

( 12 ) ‘Atman ’ is the answer to the questions raised in the 
last Karika. Atman is all light ( ), stir, 3 t|rr etc, hence he ima¬ 

gines all this within himself by his Maya ( which also is not differ¬ 
ent from him ). Here Gaudapada parts company with the Bauddhas 
( Vijnanavadins ). Sankara aptly remarks, ft ^ Owwf q? arw^cff 
|ftr%*wrirttfcrf*tsrnr: i According to the Bauddhas is also 

‘ It cannot be snarrqft for any thing. 

•' - ( 13 ) This Karika shows how the powerful ( qg: ) Atman 
effects the creation. He first thinks of the objects to be created in 
his mind and then becomes out-ward-minded and fixes them up 
outside, just as a speaker first thinks about what he is going to 
speak and then speaks out. Prof. Vidhusekhara wants to read 
srareRqmq for suuRuaTq, because the objects in a dream are not 
fixed, and fanaiq in the second line is intended to be contrasted 
with He also wants to read arfffsavt so as to correspond 

with 3Rftfsa%* We differ from Prof. Vidhusekhara. Things within 
are sreqrrp according to Gaudapada ( Karika 15 ), sterro is not 3 rsqq- 
rtUcT. As dreams go, they are as good as merer. The author seems 
to emphasise here that objects are first thought out and then pro¬ 
jected for practical purposes. The expression would 

mean.‘outside in the mind’ which is a contradiction in terms. 
That is why qlfr^rT: ‘ minded out-ward ’ seems to have been 
preferred by Gaudapada. 

( 14.) Objects within are r%TT-i?rT5r (staying as long as the 
thought lasts ), objects without are f%rTF.ra and r%TT3tras 

are cognised by the mind; ^qqtT^s, in addition by fjvqqs, as they are 
sEPtsrcqSTrisr- 3? is referred to by Gaudapada himself in IV. 72 as 
but the in here does not mean srifrjrrplRrrsr, 

for that characteristic belongs surely to as well ( for i%tT 

would be the jrrpj and the things imagined would be gr§r ). Read 
the following from Sankara’s Bhyasya, f^rar: ... I ... 

1 v?$T 5 jr aFqfaprfNNr: 1 (trot 
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arrm^rsimi^ ar^sr strip tnugr ?nip araafi?a ?frt) <mmit* 

xfFsr<riHd'?$?s pi?trt w?ht a srcnjsissi:I sr ^r objects thus are faw^rg: 
and also dependent upon or correlated to other objects for their 
existence. Hence they are grpqrr^. Whatever that be, all objects, 
whether within or without, are but imagined objects. The 
pointed out, viz. some are raimsj and others are gpmsy, is due, 
not to any other cause, but qpRTfta itself. 

( IS ) it is true that objects within are not distinctly experienc¬ 
ed while those without are but this distinction between the 
two is caused merely by the difference in the means for their 
cognition. It is not that objects within are while those 

without are leal. All are qtflwr, but objects within are cognised by 
the mind, while objects without require in addition the help of 
ftfstrs or sense-organs for their cognition; srr-nT nttm fftr-jR jr 
SRS aut, stop— according to this theory of the Naiyayikas, 

there is in between and objects. fifsuRcR may mean 

other fRgtrs ( srifT as opposed to jrp; which is an srRrcr^S'q') or the 
difference or distance due to the intervention of ff?5trs between 
iRtp" and the objects of perception. 

( 16 ) This Karika indicates the process by which snip 1 and 
arrCTtTfttiP objects come into existence. The Advaita Atman first 
imagines ( by his Maya ) the individual soul and then the different 
objects f^rt^roJ and It appears that the individual souls 

thus imagined, imagine for themselves different objects according to 
their experiences also imagined. Gaudapada does not dilate upon 
this topic any further, as he is mainly interested in the srerrrafST?. 
The Yogavasistha carries this theory to its logical conclusion and 
speaks of countless myriads of worlds within worlds created by 
imagination by the individual souls, psjrfpp: is unexcep¬ 

tional enough. But whence does the first nrpr or fV^rrsr come ? Why 
should there be the difference in the powers of imagination of indi¬ 
vidual souls to start with ? — to this and similar queries, Gauda¬ 
pada has only one answer, they are all unreal and only the Advaita 
Atman is the irtTisrar ! Sankara says, srr.stfr Ssttpar srhr- ptrsRRr- 
ttmru^ : p trwferpr trissu rpt pmfp'rrcemTfppp wrstswra 

frPTWRT&rfa P ifcr i star aar 

t^th a?$ r%pra>R$a<^^rs?rRrr% av’Rar^rcRaRiasa 

PTfTRrwrt?'rr^f#tT>frTRftrTr%mT%^*rr^!TR^pr $5<rp<t I 
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( 17 ) sfawfrft:— The rope in dart ness is mistaken for a 
stream of water ( ), serpent ( tto ), stick etc. Similarly 

Atman is mistaken for all sorts of things by different people accord- 
ing to their powers of imagination. 

( iS ) When the is realised in its true nature, the 
vanish away; similarly when is realised as 3T5?r, the different 
fe^ts about strw’I disappear. 

( 19 ) It is due to the Maya of Atman that so many tWfts, mar 
etc. are superimposed on him. It is strange, but true that Atman 
himself stands deluded by this Maya of his and gives rise to such 
rmEvq-s! Sankara hastens to explain, nrP^ff urn's I 

(20) Verses 20-28 describe the various i%qrsas( 35 of them ) 
fathered upon Atman They represent the ideas about the Highest 
or the goal to be achieved, entertained by philosopheis and lay 
men. It is possible to point out some pi ima facie bases for these 
faquirs in the Upanisads and older works. Atman is imagined to be 

[ 1 ] mar by some snaimf^s, Vedantins who take their stand 
upon passages like mat wi' srrais'fTtT ( Chandogya 1 .11.4-5 ) and others 
quoted in notes on 1.6 above. Anandagiri says that Vaisesikas and 
worshippers of Hiranyagarbha are meant ( man m 

smar sgrcffr matft^r tmnnwm tRwfrd )• 

[ 2 ] ^rfa by *jtTra?s who take their stand upon passages that 
support the rsrf'^fur ( Chandogya VI.2.3-4 ) or the qss^tai process 
for the creation of the world. qsVr, arro , aorn; are the three TjcTS, or 
five, with mg and str-msr added to the list. The popular or 
the Carvaka view that the body is qraimths? is also well-known. 
The Gita also refers to these philosophers in ijaua -7if?a ^;ai?trr : 
( IX. 25 ). ffataamamtaT-irta arfa =r =mmt% ^ansr arafiRoiraiia 
( Anandagiri, according to whom only four elements 
are meant here ). 


[3] sots by some of the Sankhyas who postulate and 

HWt. as the three constituents out of which every thing is 
constituted. The Gita ( XVI and XVII Adhyayas ) elaborates this 
aspect in various detail). mrt sou; m«rfnmw?rr sriralr 

• tmarftrft ( Anandagiri ). 
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[ 4 ] 7 x 7117 by the Saivas ( according to Anandagiri ) who say 
that srrffrsi, stfesrr and fijra are the three 777s which create the world. 
One would naturally expect the 7it?77x7s to follow the 7T775<rrs in 
the last Karika, but as the ^feveris are obviously referred to in 
Karika 26 below, Anandagiri’s interpretation is reasonable. 

( 2r ) [ 5 ] crr^s by some Vedantins who take their stand 
upon Chandogya ( III.5 5-8 ) where sptnjtm is instructed by the 
7 t 7 «r in the nr?s of Brahman, called tnETsmg, 31757717, 77 ii 7 « 7 T 7 
and 37777717 constituted of four qrsjis each, as follows—srrefr Tqar&r 
77‘tefr femur 173151171 tt % 71*7 ^rgsira: <rrir srgm: 

tr-^r^r^r^rw... swift 7 » 3 r 7 t: qrar 757= sf.ot % ^rwr 

W 3 rgr<mS 7 ' 77 i 7 rm... st%: qt^r gd: w.vr 57*7: 17^7 

3507 7 ^ 7 i^r sT^afr T^lffWITTW ... trim: WT =Ugj: T.?J 

wra qt 55 T R 7 : 7*77 7 wgsqra: tit? srgm 31177771577 I Anandagiri 
thinks that the four 717s are 17*7, hstr, srr^r and 57 ( the Mandukya 
says rri Irff^argTT^nrrRT 7 gr RiOTrrtfm^g^rg;). This is not likely as 
Gaudap&da himself has dilated upon them in Prakarana I ( though 
with the ultimate object of establishing 3177 ) and would not of his 
own accord include himself among the ^fr^s. 

[ 6 ] 1777s by the fqr77f7fs who consider enjoyment of the 

objects of sense as the highest goal, sensualists like 7 tfi 7 PT:T the 
author of Kamasutra ( 7 r?? 7 r 777 g 7 T 7 T q? 5 T 7 r 7 W 7 [ 7 - 7 r$ 7 r 77 T T 777 P 
gur goi gt? 7 nr 7 RaxinV 7 1 {77*7 ftmmt =7 Twurasrraig I 

g-q-gRS (77 #7 i 77 ni: Twroiirfa II fia fimigiriraw fHff 77 ? 7 ra; ... 
Anandagiri ) and ^srrqfes whose motto is rugate grd 5 ft 7 <l I 

[ 7 ] ofcfts by the ^iqstlr^s who think highly of i? 735 T 7 ?, qr^nr^t*, 
srsmffrarTS etc. and aspire to secure residence in them; ^7: I 7 W 7 
77} aiTtr *rratt?r foifatTsP ( Anandagiri ). It is better to 

understand by 5jra?s, the various abodes on the ^7ur«T path, rather 
than ->$;•, gq= and *7: as stated by Anandagiri. Very few would 
choose g: and gq: for their goal. 

[ 8 ] 77s by | 7 r 7 X s or 7*37S w ho are enamoured of the hier* 

archy of the gods and worship their favourite gods to secure their 
worlds; 7iira t^tt 7717 ( Gita IX. 25). srjfbsrrapTT ^rerercTieJ* 
Train ^7fra5l% 777r7tT77r7ri ( worshippers of the ^77TS mentioned 
in the 777117177 in Yaska’s Nirukta ), says Anandagiri. 
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( 22 ) [ 9 ] by ^r%?s who swear by the gr?s which they 
regard as zni^Pt and or directly levealed word of the High¬ 
est. Tisr^f ( Anandagiri ). 

[ io ] rt?rs by the usrfogs or qr%*s who take their stand upon 
passages from the Gita, tT'ffr g= 57 ^ ^Hrfjrtlsfq: i 

( Gita III. 13 ), tTsnwearssrr uimr sr^r (IV.3 i ), tr^rtrr^Tft: 
q »4 sTHtf Erf^’sfrria' (IV. 23 )> 3 ?nw ft^snsTt siawi 1 a'siv ft*r 

stgrethraTTCRi 11 (IV. 24 ). Anandagiri remarks, tHnrfretmapfr 
vaT =ng*j<TT ^a-cfrm srruw;rtreatf( trri§r$T 1 

[ 11 ] by the who believe in the Highest being 

the (at? 1% a^trirrar «(^r ^ trgtsr ^ 1 Gita IX. 24, 

s-^rgn^r ^ war wtor nWt 1 1 't^mwia ^I'gasl <rr. 11 

XIII.22 ), *fw^r?m a teara wfwwr: i ( Anandagiri ). 

[ 12 * wrsng by the irfstrra^s who take their stand on passages 
like srrcrfr ar stag n smwsrr?** 1 1 shot wt ufafa-ag ?rtr> urn: sriaiffa: 1 
a?a?5rai srPaia-ag n ••• wraf ar stot; 11 salraagrt^ 1 wg nrfir%: srf^r- 
israg 1 t?cfrra«aiq: srfafs-ar: 11 agagsm^ nfai%ag 11 ifaar at 11 
3 rr®n[flOT(? ! i> sRjsnHmsr: srfarsra: il srmtr iiVpft sr fa feat li aga- 
stfafg-ag 'I (Taittiriya III.7-9 ) ^ sT^fa straraTa; ( II. 1 ) 
3 T5ir| srstpsrsrrtr^ ( II.1.2 ) aro ft? wigwag ( Chandogya I. 3. 6 ). 
Anandagiri displays a sense of humour rare in a Sanskrit commenta¬ 
ry in saying gyqtm- - ( cooks ) sisti afcara trfasriaa. We do not 
think Gaudapada wishes to include cooks in the category of philoso¬ 
phers, in spite of the fact that the problem of food is universally 
admitted to be the most important one and the validity of the 
Napoleanie dictum that an army marches on its stomach, is self-¬ 
evident. 

( 23 ) [ 13 ] by the They are the atomists, Vaise 

$ikas who regard anqjs as the sroPEirut. Anandagiri says, arrar &‘R'r,sgj- 
Tfontjp *trn%% %r%a; I Vidhusekhara says ‘ they would refer to all 
the Vaispava teachers, such as Ramanuja, NimbJrka, Madhva and 
Vallabha This is quite improbable, for these Vaisnava teachers 
regard the individual as atomic, not the qrmrmg. Here the question 
is about the ideas about the Highest or the snrr^or and not about 
the individual sbuU 
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[ J 4 ] *W by the ; they are the =gt=rWs according to 

whom the gross body is the Highest, 01 the Jaiuas who regard the 
Atman as ^fiffcrfuirrH'. ff-gyir AfrsftrftmtffTfHrff (Anandagiri). 

C 1 5 3 «S$ by the fffft%ffs; they are the strnmffs, followers of the 

Pahcaratra or Saiva srrtras. They believe that God descends down 
to the earth in various forms. They take their stand upon passages 
like sre>fS wrsifasw fr^.rgirtmmtrr... Avranff gyr git ( Gita IV.6,8 ). 
jjffm^prfVtfRT rrfSffisffgnT^srri'r srr qymffr ffsrffhtnffftiqn': 1 ( Ananda¬ 
giri ). jjs is explained as ffffffrJjA ... Jiff 

tr^fffsrrorre triKrwnrffrncrtfrr^rijt: in Brhadaranyaka II. 3. 2-3. 

[ 16 ] spiff by the snjffT^s. The Brh. passage quoted above 
explains sniff as sr'tftffff ffigsrnffAsg =ff ... sriat%ff wrqrtfffirfHffrr^T^r. 
etc. snifffkfffftm: umA srff ^anr^r- ( Anandagiri ). 
It is more likely that the STOfftAgs are some theorists who deny the 
existence of a personal god in a concrete form, sniff cannot mean 
W*- 

( 24 ) [ 17 ] q»T5! by the ; these take their stand upon 

passages like WoJtefar trf^r ( Gita XI. 3 2 ), ^3: 

(X. 34 ) and Atharvaveda XIX. 53, 34, etc. asn?: qffmA ?i% stfifffi%; 
( astronomers ) says Anandagiri. The Airfares also regard tjngr as 

ffffff. 

[ 18 ] iff^T: by the ; these are probably the who 

regard space as eternal; everything that exists exists in space; 
so space is the Jj^pimr. Anandagiri says nrirfftriAffig tAsp noror 
fftrrf:. The expression is usually explained as 'those who 

know how to foretell events by reading the voices of birds etc. ’ 
Perhaps it means * Yogins who can hear the music of the 
spheres. ’ 

[ 1 9 3 ffr^r: by the ffisfnf^s; these are, according to Anandagiri, 
those who are conversant with alchemy, mantras or charms etc. 
( grffsrrffr insrffrr&wTsprr srrffr ff*g>iffr ffsrfffnff %r%ff 1 ). Perhaps the 
fftr^s who believe in the dictum fftff fftff sttjtA ffrfffffff: are meant 
here. They think that tight knowledge could be had by discussion 
and argumentation, fftff is defined as a^fiffn: aiff: I 

[ 20 ] gfffftra by the ; these are the geographers who 

claim to know the whole universe consisting of fouiteen jpffs (seven 

I* 
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higher, vg, gg:, *gr : , Wifj *R ; , st: and g?trg, and seven lower, stfra, 
te, sfT5T, wnw, jremrari and gmr<? ). gwTfSr 
jjg;r£r5rr%g: I ( Anandagiri ). 

( 2$ ) [ 21 ] Hfra; by the rtffrrggs; these take their stand on 
passages like art sr^fggrgfa, m tfsr w3«Tr<m s&rcoj I fr 

crgrwr% steraw?: ( Anandagiri ). 

[ 22 ] gpg: by the a%/ggs ; these aie evidently the Bauddhas 
( ff^rreHtcf sn^P, Anandagiri ). 

[ 23 ] t%tR- by the f%rrfg?s; these are evidently the Vijnana- 
vadins, Bauddhas ( srrgrnm?s«i R^rran; I aggrfflftm I Ananda- 

giri ). 

The Bauddhas use jRa;, gng and t%w as synonymous terms very 
often. It is quite clear that Gaudapada, who condemns all these 
theorists, could not have been himself a Buddhist. It is significant 
that Prof. Vidhusekhara has no remarks to offer on this point. 

[ 24 ] grrigm by the gmgtTig^rs ; these are the Mimansakas; 
they do not admit any fsg-f, but say that gw and 3 rjt ( <tpt and gtrq- ) 
of the individual soul determine his future and hence they are 
the tFrJTfSHor (gjrhmr rgfgfjrVggrggr*i«Tr qyrrrangra mmggtp 1 
Anandagiri ). 

( 26 ) [ 25 ] gsurgtim ( constituted of twenty-five principles 
or elements) by the Sankbyas (»|gssr®rarn 9 t^fcr. H?grap sr'Sranr^ag: 
tth 1 Ttesrewr fgqsr?: n mjffH mT -« )• Thus— 

— x 

ggtmrg^trg:—Rfg ( grig ), srp&rg, <T?m3rn%— 7 

— <rsr f^tRjtrrrvr ( snap rgfi, =erg:, 73^ and sfrg»r ) 

<ra ( gfggrfagTg<ng<mrp) 

fr* 

FrsnjaiH (tnV.nRjTRtgngfSiP) 16 

I 

25 

[j26 ] g^rgg- ( constituted of twenty-six principles ) by the 
Patahjalas, followers of the system of Yoga propounded by Patanjali, 
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They accept the twenty-five ftrsts of the Sankhya system, and add 
only one more aw, viz. iNr* ( hence, they are also called 
fri*?qs ). 

[ 27 ] q-$T%5Ts; ( constituted of thirty-one principles ) by 

some. They, according to Anandagiri, are Pasupatas ( worshippers 
of Pasupati, Siva ). They accept the twenty-five aws of the ^hjtrs, 
and add six more, (1) qrn : (2) stfMrr (3) fantH 1 (4) (5) qtgt and 

(6) mm. Others add to this list five more, fkrw:, 

£»VX- and fqsjr, making the total 36. Prof. Vidhusekhara says that 
out of these thiity-six, rfir, 3 Tfqqrr, fairrcP, qjT5S‘., ar.d qtgtr are regarded 
as rrmrra^fas, so the thirty-six aws can be reduced to thirty-one. 
We think that all the above views are wrong and that Gaudapada 
is here merely teferring to the passage in the Gita ( XIII. 5-6 ) 

1 ffopnfr e-jr-i =? qat 11 

It- s# qsnaahaar £r% ; 1 11 


The total 3 t is thus made up, 

ffSTCjis— 3 

3t?qtTT, and ^ssttE— 3 

fifgqs ( 5 qtrfi%trs, 5 7rmf??qs and ph^ )— 11 

sfapmr^s ( w,q, XV, iT'-J, ?q 5 T and t&rssf )— 5 

^’■qrfT, %rfffT and ngfpr— 7 

3 1 


[ 28 J by some who hold that-it is futile to limit the 

number of aqqs. Theyipresumably take their stand upon passages 
like w fsfsqrar i%«a'rqf qiaq 1 ... s 5 ?# sfurf- 

f^arra ar t ar^atan^ 4 nrr asiisraaa^ ti ( Gita X. 40-41 ). 

( 27 ) [ 29 ] o5iq?r: by the sJhpfa^s; these are the democrats 

who look at the world from a practical point of view, and are not 
interested in metaphysics. ‘ The greatest good of the greatest 
number ' is their motto, and sjfa^TJTS their forte. These arqn^s are 
different from the sjrqvfa^s in II. 21 above. 

[ 30 ] srram : by the stisrm%fs; these want to follow the 
directions given in the Smrti works about the different modes of 
life ( srgnsrq, ?ISW, arasresr and aww ) ; the proper obsei vance of 
the Smjrti rules in this behalf conduces to the well-being of society 
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as a whole, and ensures salvation for the individual as well 
(twut ?rk rrFTuqJk I Anandagiri. ^sr was the first 
great patriarch to introduce the system of 3*mws in society accord¬ 
ing to some Puraijas ). The srrsrJTs mentioned in III. 16 below 
are not to be confused with the sirsms lefeired to here. 

[31] by the ; these ate the grammarians, 

according to Anandagiri, who say that everything in this world can 
be classified into one of the three classes, male, female and neuter 
(WRoircj sfrsHSSPis 5Ts?5fTct H^rstcr mjfcfkr), followers of qrtarfk- 
fsfa. Perhaps the remote ancestors of modern Fieudists aie 
meant here ; those who regard the highest as nothing but sex- 
urge which animates the world. These can take their stand upon 
passages like srearanfiir k 1 3 rerm*k>sk 

II Gita XVI.8, by interpreting the same to suit their own views. 

[ 32 ] qrTqTH by some ; | 3 r§mr k%i=Sf qf ^tq? %% 

( Anandagiri). Perhaps, we should read q*m^ here, and the 
reference might be to the passage, ftrerk TtqfisTqp I 

3frq?k =qntr frrenfdt H Mundaka II. 2-8. qf and urqf 

3gj- are mentioned in the Prasnopanisad V. 2, crffl qj =? 

srgr ... 

( 28 ) [ 33 ] *jr%: by the ^;i%r%^s in whose eyes the problem 
of creation looms large ; these are presumably the worshippers of 
Brahmadeva, the creator. 

[ 34 ] Stf: by the 5*qfk?s, the worshippers of rrl^r, the 
destroyer of the world. 

[ 35 ] fr«nk : by the rkarkfq^s, the worshippers of Visnu who 
looks to the maintenance of the world. 

fisprr «tr fk«rm^T awrkra qmpiiqrn (Anandagiri). 

These thirty-five fqqjsqs and similar others are always being 
continuously associated with the Highest by ignorant and semi- 
ignorant thinkers. 

( 29 ) Gaudapada here points out that in accordance with the 
dictum qr qar *bp ( Gita XVI. 3 ), persons entertaining any 

about the Atman, secure that fqq^q as their goal, and fail to 
reach, the highest reality. The Karika ( especially the second half ) 
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is very coni using, with the promiscuous use of ft, #, etc. 
making it very difficult to understand its import. 

The idea is as follows:— Let us suppose that Devadatta is 
a simple-minded seeker after truth. Yajnadatta, his friend in whom 
he has implicit faith, is a votary of Visnu and advises Devadatta to 
regard Visnu as the Highest reality. Devadatta whole-heattedly 
and jealously sticks to Visnu at all costs, and this obsession for 
Visnu, having taken root, ultimately becomes united with Visnu 
*r () nr# () TSTbfj tr*v ( #???*? ) a (T^psgj^T) nr? 

() g q??r% 1 a ( fasqjw# vtr# ) =r ( k??TP), tanr 

( ) ?r?trr- (arfwi nr? •• n: ) n??T ^gqr% a 

( ). Sankaia explains differently, # =? ( ssk )n ( nt?: ) 

sr?r% (m ?f 5 rar ni?0 srnr *rf?r (rsafa) (that is, 

the Atman, assuming the form of the fk^qr, protects the ss ) 
rtiwg a-5^5^a?fnfn?5r: 1 s?tr? =? aT?mra rr a irfrarrgqia a^rrnnr? 
R*t^3ar??n : I ( that is, the obsession, viz. that is the 3 T(frt^ 3 

takes hold of him ). Thus— 

first a means shk (according to *n? (according to our 
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interpretation ) 
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Looking to the wording in the Karika a nr# *T 5 q??ra a xTT^ra 
where the use of shows that the subject of and q^jfT 
is the same, we think that w- should refer to the and as a 

corollary, a should refer to «n?. According to Sankara the Atman 
protects the ar ?^ 5 and agf takes possession of him; according to 
our interpretation the guards the adopted nt?, and obsessed 
by it reaches it. The meaning is ultimately the same ( it is just a 
case of Mahomed going to the mountain or the mountain going to 
Mahomed ), but our way of construing the Karika is more in con¬ 
formity with the grammatical requirements. 
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( 30 ) Those who indulge in the various firsts about Atman, 
regard Atman as different, these rVl^qs actually are not different 
irom Atman. No wonder that they fail to know the teal tiuth about 
Atman. On the other hand, those who have realised that Atman 
is the only reality, do not take these at their face value 

and are not contaminated by the -nfoo* which might ha\e other¬ 
wise accrued to them. ?r ^rcqr?Hi%g;^! 5 :?r 3 staffer fma: 1 * snritnm- 
REtnwg'iwer ?1 ft 1% m*# spsru; H ( Anandagiri ). 

(31) ^qsr, iqurr, nvgqwf etc. are known to be sttqfq; the 
universe is likewise sra^r. qqrffig— ft? hrtks r??r wwrrVr:, 

3tr?aq?FTST stwitr, ... m writ frqJTtfnqr^a;—( Anandagiri ). 

( 32 ) Having shown thus far how the views of other thinkers 
cannot stand, Gaudapada enunciates his view about qrartSKTr. ftfiur, 
Stqm, «T5, SW—these terms can have any meaning 

only if there is |ar. Only 5t|?r smtR is the reality. An 3 t|fr can 
not have any g-;qt%, srOT etc. It is futile also to talk of rW-T etc. 
in connection with imagined things Cf. ... h sr 

tticgi-SHtT rrsiwr ll ( Yogavasistha III. xoi ). hr qtfevrr^tFra srwra h 
=et S'ajFf I ( Lankavatarasutra 79 ). 

( 33 ) The stiffr is responsible for imagining himself to 
be all soi ts of things that are really non-existent, and likewise for 
the imagined things themselves. Atman is always the same, un¬ 
changeable and serves as the 3tfaeq«r for all qt^qfns ( w T5 
tKn%SE*qq(q55¥tm Anandagiri ). All qt^q^rs are ; the atgrtr alone 
is t%q. 

( 34 ) The objector says that he admits that the uttrj: is just 
foisted on the Atman; would not that mean that sms; is jtrt 
from the point of view of arrtrwsr ? The answer is no. Can one 
say that the imagined serpent is from the point of view 
of ? The imagined serpent simply does not exist; no 
question of Jtrar?q can therefore arise. In the same way there 
cannot be any 'I'V-m or for an imagined or 

3Rt]\ thing. Prof. Vidhusekhara wants to read hrwr* for 
stTfHWqvt so as to have a contrast between strtpqrq and he 

thinks that stiFtmiq and *q*rrq mean one and the same thing. We 
have shown above that srrstqjsr means 1 not the nature of Rirg; ’ , 
but f the nature of as conceived as a fqqtsq on sronra; ? . Again, 
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it is absurd to talk about a thing having the nature of another 
( except in Alamkarasastra ). The suggestion that should 

be read for fTTffOrnrff, against all manuscript authority does not 
merit consideration. 

( ) The expression =rlcTU»T»TU3fhr is used twice in the 

Bhagavadgita (II.56, IV. 10 ). — sr'rar 

ufippu 5tr?m ( Saiikara ). Void of t^ims. 

The Yogavasistha has the fifth Prakarana called g-ijsra of which the 
author apparently thinks veiy highly as he calls it RttftrmiT, and 

(36) 3T^a;—3Ttrt;crrq-q-5trfmfm?nm%i? ifawsttq-: I (Sankara). It 
is only bogus gfhs who advertise themseP.es and their so-called mira¬ 
culous powers, cf. rP'w^sfjgrm: 'm'trs’ftr finTxr iaBT&i ( Brha. 

III. 5.1 ). Sankara in his Bhasya on 3 Ttrn%^ 4 gi?=rtTra ( Brahmasutra 
III. 4.50 ) says asrr fi h h??t * =5rra?<T Rtsi;fi ft srfgcre;! 

* 5 nW?u sTT^rmr: li ij^tmfrsrar frsfjqrrjpsrrfcr I 

rrfr ^>^ll sTS’Tgif^r.ssTt-fjr^tr, 51% ^hmr% I 

( 37 ) The is beyond all obligations. He has 

no use for praise or salutation for deities; he need not perform the 
Sraddha rites for the Pitrs (^sp-rr, all oblations to the pitrs are 
offered with frk ( fagw ) *sprr ). As he has secured the right 
knowledge, theiejs no possibility of his doing any unmoral or 
irreligious acts as such, even though he may be technically above all 
flrfas or ffr^tis. Constantly changing. A stfa should have 

no fixed abode, he should be constantly changing his place 
of residence, lest he might fall a prey to fjsjir, sfl*r etc. 
sr?5 a fimim tmrsru-- rr asrrfr tirsra; I ( Anandagiri). 

Sankara curiously enough says, ^ stfrf I sragr- 

ttTfHftTtm; l tm ^qmfWtTSf- 

HTfiTHT R%HW^?mr?JTi*ura m^irrsrmlt R?-Ta tr?r ftri Yft fh£?rr 
Wi Htsu&r ^rgrrsr^Rirffr fsnpgr sgsrrfrRwsnr I All this is unsatis¬ 
factory. Prof. Vidhusekhara rightly explains as ‘ absolutely 

not fixed ’. tr^^rttTR#r'TRRtrrTfrirrrriTr?45if^wt’'ftr'>j: i 

( Saiikara ). A Yati must make use of only what comes to him 
unsolicited; he must not hanker after anything. Only the bare 
minimum required to keep body and soul together, should be taken 
by him. 
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( ? 8 ) snsrfl:— Referring to the external world, the five 
Mahabhutas, sTiSTrrfinj— Connected with the body. The 3^3 is, 
arifm ^ 35rt|ir«r f 3fr s33frs£3Ts3?a?T.S3rfr: srrricr^rsrc^HteTs: 

fagorr ftfarc: ( Ankara ). Having known this 3 x 7 , the 

jj% should ever be on his guard not to deviate from it. 


CHAPTER III 

This Prakarapa usually called srlasmor contains 48 Karikas. 
The first Prakarana mainly dealt with siteinmr33r and the second 
wiih the Isffitr of the fW- The problem of the individual soul 
however was not discussed. If there exits only 3^3 3 Tr?R 5 j, what 
are we to understand by the various Stuti passages dealing with the 
37<u% of Jivas and the world ? How does the 37 nfm i rrrr& 3 isr come 
into existence ? What is exactly meant by birth or awrr ? All such 
topics are discussed here, and the last Kanka gives the considered 
opinion of the author as follows: — 3 eptsrsarrrm sfter: 3ws*tf3 
f%qa I traa^arr 3ftr 33 r%r% 5 r 5 T 133 II This is the famous srarra^ 
or non-origination doctrine which was first systematically pro¬ 
pounded by Gaudapada. 

( 1 ) Sankara thus introduces the third Prakarana—sfrjgatranter 
33T- STOSifasW I 5U3 |ff 3 T333 gfte =3 I 33 

tarm 7 ?i lastrasrot* 

*3ior >3 srf3<tn%a: I tala t%w*wot3ot 3r333;3wsr%3£mr'fi?!m art? 

^333 ainttPr 5343 1 3?$3ftewta33j*<imtTV33 I 

ga:—3ivn;: ( 333: ), Sankara. Prof. Vidhusekhara takes 33: 
to mean £ duty As the last Karika ( III. 48 ) uses the expression 
ara, the meaning given by Sankara is a better one. Brahman is star 
and the existence of after and the STnEararggsma are possible 
only when 53 is produced. So first. Brahman has to be born ( what 
exactly is meant by the arrfk of Brahman is made clear in the text 
itself later), and then Jiva’s strata can function. The existence of 
3 fi 3 thus depends upon something else, after is therefore called a 
3.W, one who is unable to stand on one’s own legs, a parasite. 
The after who believes in samar as a means of reaching Brahman 
(even though he is really Brahman) has surely an intelligence only 
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to be pitied. He is a as Sankara says. The Kenopanisad 

in a memorable passage repeats five times the refrain ctej-q g-gr 
fsrf^ ^ (I- 3 _ 8 ), which shows clearly how the qftq 

hankering after ;jqT?Rr iS tightly called ^or. 

( 2 ) Jiva is ftqtrr, who is srgtTcrr then ? — this natural query 
is answered in this Karika. Brahman is called srqjrqqq ( not 
because that expression implies the possibility of Brahman being 
possessed of some sm ). fu% qsrqtrtmq^H 1 ‘ ttgT^T^tTfT^ftrfa^dir- 
f«rftTTl[ 5 rrfrtm af|[<TfrcT Rqf^RtRtRfrsmqrrqtjd 

srgr ( Sankara ). ^rrrar *nRj; ( same as RRtr in IV. 8o, 93, 100 etc. ), 
being ever the same, unchangeable. Only a thing with parts can be 
T%TfT. srnrour which is popularly regarded as being produced. *m?cra: 
all around; g-qcfl ?5Tfr: mvSXT qagiW ( Anandagin ). 

( 3 ) Gaudapada shows by using the famous ■erereTSr illustra¬ 
tion what is the real meaning of 3 Tn% or origination. The relation 
between sr^rq; ( or stTfir 5 ! ) in respect of sfrqs and their bodies is like 
that of grr^nsr with etc. and ■qj etc. Thus— 

[ 1 ] Both sTifHsj ( or Brahman ) and are really stir, 

Rrcqqq etc. 

[ 2 ] srr^r^r seems to give rise to trerqrrsT, q^rqtrsr etc. 

Similarly artfRq; . sfhrs 

[ 3 ] vz, re, etc. seem to give rise to rarart^r, qsrtptST etc. 

( or arresrsT seems to produce qs etc. ); similarly stTfFRt seems 
to produce sfNrsTfrys or Rmfis. But in no case is there any 
trace of real production. The so-called srrm is due to the sqrrus. 
Saftkara understands to mean ( 1 ) or ( 2 ) 3^: ( stRirr 
<m t% atr^r^r^rst sffq: ^srtrfeTqjTl-ftq 

^?rqrr 5 Tg?q 1^: 1 tr trqrqtTSTwr- trc smm i 3 t«r qr ^srtprtru^r- 
ST?cT ^rq^^sjr qfr sfrqtmfa^qw qfrqrerqT 3r?qi%trT 

sp-ar qsfraas ?rr RftqtT^rrf qawrsHfqrersrwr ?r Kwros sKrfttrPT: 1 arenr- 
^^rqrr^Tt^et^qr: Tpqrar qmfqsRrt qqRrqrr^HfcriaRwrw ftstamV 
qrrtfaHvi^'in q3g*rqq%n?qfu wntr^ 1 ) 

( 4 ) 3cqt% and tr^tr affect the s’qrfas only. The so-called 3 *qr% 
of stratum is really the 3vqr% of v&, q?, etc.; when tre, q?, etc. dis¬ 
appear, ■Erarqti^r, qsT^rsr etc. disappear. sfrrfcqrer similarly is due to the 
IS 
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3>-<Tj% of ^WcT; when the ^tjr<T disappears, sfte also disappears, 
being merged in the Atman. 

( 5 ) The objector says:— If there is only one Atman, how is 
it that Devadatta and Yajnadatta do not suffer alike ? If Devadatta 
dies, Yajnadatta also ought to die at the same time ! There must 
be therefore many Jivas, all different from one another. The 
Siddhantin’s answer is:— When there is one full of smoke, 

we do not find all gas or treraisrs covered with smoke ( because 
the smoke is concerned with one particular sTtfa ), similarly the 
etc. of one sfa do not affect other sftsrs. trgr r^r^r^Twrr- 
^jwfir^-rrt^q-rTnVi^trra'Trm^fts^- 
srftrm^r^ffr sEnsrsrft^r h l ... 

tP5<Tsrr f*Nr reran ?!% I ( Sankara ). 

( 6 ) Even though srr^t^r is one, we talk of srir^rst, 

etc. The ^<r ( form ), mn ( purpose served ), grrmm 
( name ) of the str^T as covered by u^r, <??, etc. are different 
no doubt, but these do not affect the stnisT^T at all. The 3 rre>r$re? 
is due to the STrirawaf. Similarly the etc. of the sftes 

become different on account of the %grqrms. 

( 7 ) The *?s, tr?rEprfr, ersrr^r^r etc. cannot be real. A real ^raf 
is either a ( or <nreTm, the ornament is a f^Epn; of gold; 
xtz is a frsppt of gfiim; etc. are tstepr of water ) or an 

3 rasra (epcrra is an aretre of gj, a tsnrar is an ararq-q- of a tree ). But 
trar^tfr, qarasrer have no independent existence as apart from arrEPRT, 
and do not affect in any way the srr^r^T- nrnKrvrei: Tq-qjR:, says the 
Chandogya (VI. 3*5 ). fqspR is explained as HaTErntotm sr«rr 
ft-EFC I ( Vedantasara ). 

( 8 ) giof—Child, an ignorant person. Sankara in his Bhasya 
on Brahmasutra I. i-i says arsrra|r.sfa frrasrir 5 rT^r?rroJm&frnm<mre?r, 
which appears to be an echo of the first half of this Karika. arfqjTHT 
is equal to irratlHl**. jr^jreT at any rate here, cannot refer to the 
Bauddhas as they do not believe in arpH^* The etc. is really 

superimposed on the nun by the ignorant who do not realise its 
real nature; similarly all re-iPRS associated with Atman by the 
ignorant are merely a*pqT%n and have no real existence, Ejffirnraqfi'q'- 
HTstar ^rmsTamV-qq^Jc 1 ... * grq^sr^^trtmT^iTRrnfuq-Ep^rrr^n'^ 
fritfwr nr? urfuwrea rfr%nr vreefrrasf: ( Sankara). 
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( 9 ) The various f^rcs usually spoken of in connection with 
Atman owing to his association with bodies, such as birth, death, 
going and coming, remaining steady etc*, do not in the least affect 
Atman who is 3 rrlr&$r<vr (undergoing no change, remaining the same 
always ) like 3 rr^r^r. For Rsrar, Prof. Vidhusekhara would like to 
read Rsm- T%rfTT however fulfils the 3 rr£?|fr raised by *Tctrf*rFR , > as 
R$nc( is usually found mentioned along with rricT and 

( io ) snsrcTP—f^rr^r.*, these are just like objects m a dream. 
People talk about the difference in the case of bodies of birds, men, 
gods etc,; some philosophers might argue that the bodies being 
made of the same constituent elements, can be regarded in essence 
as being Both these views cannot be justified; it is futile to dis¬ 
cuss details about a non-existent or illusory object. And the illusion 
can be satisfactorily explained only on the ground that it is Hprr- 
3f<rq7% : , reasonable explanation. Sankara takes the expression 
to mean sr*r=r: (and also adds ) tg:. 

( ii ) In Karika II. 9, Gaudapada declared that srrw* was 
WtfrttaTreatfjr&r* In this Karika and the next he refers to passages 
from the Taittiriyaka ( by name ) and the Brhadaranyaka which 
corroborate his statement. In the Taittiriyopanisad ( Adhyaya II, 
the five sheaths are described, and Brahman g*?q- 
is spoken of as the ultimate srfcW- 
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All these five qjrsrs are stated to be sgqfqg; and srgH, the ulti¬ 
mate irrhsT, is by implication sraSTfevr and so like amur^r. Sankara 
comments at length on the Taittiriya passage referred to in th e 
3tTJf'?OTr!%3>toT ( Brahmasutra I. 1-6 ) and shows in the second 
interpretation that 3TR?qmr cannot be Brahman, but is just a mere 
which seems to be Gaudapada’s view. For here, stgrg or arterra; is 
said to be 7?: sfrm ( gqqr srlrmrftfirasnsftm ) of all the £rsrs ( ftti ), 
not merely of the first four, stands for 3^ ) sr^rwr, 

srrowr, JRrmr, fasrRmr and atRvgriq. According to Gau dapada, 
these hTtsis are srtcJTOTqnm-rnflcr. Prof. Vidhusekhara wants to lead g 
qstT ( for t? qqr) which he explains as f as it is made clear 

there.’ The expression g qsrr as used in passages like g q«g 
JTR*q ..., g q«ir •••, ^ qsrr qinnq ... ( Brhadaranyaka IV. 5 ) 
in a similar case, is always followed by a specific £HT*tT. Here there 
is no such gstgr; besides tjr qqr corresponds to qqfijjrsr: in the next 
Karika. Prof. Vidhusekhara’s preference for g qsu is hardly 
reasonable. 

( 12 ) This Karika refers to Brhadaranyaka II. 5 which con¬ 
tains the famous rr^mi ( or ). 

(1) srWr *rmrr ^ftTfft mf> grqsq gqrfbr ggnn mg 

(2) 3trq; .5 „ ,, 3TTCnmtt ,, ,, ,, 

( 3 ) 3 rf?r: , „ , 3 ^ 3 ^: ,, ,, ,, 

(4) mg: , ,, ,, stgr'.qmr: ,, ,, , 

(5) , „ „ 3 T?q ,, ,, 

( 6 ) f^r ; ,, , , aggif^rT ,, ,, „ 

(7) ^5: ,7 „ „ sgg , , „ 

( 8 ) fqftl. ,, srgrrefet: ., ,, „ 

(9) RRrm>j: ,, , 3 tgt RRfqfdf: ,, , , 

(10) ,, „ „ 3 T^T , ,, „ 

(") >' >> ,r „ ,, „ 

( 12 ) ^ >• » ; gaggr h , „ 

(13) mgq ,, ,, atgr mgqgT ,, ,, „ 

O4) strfRT ,, ,, ,, sgg smqq: ,, ,, „ 

In. the case of each of the above fourteen pairs, occurs the 
following passage mutatis mutandis gsmug (a^qf gfaatr) ?mmqr.sSrf- 
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m- crsarnr*Tv?rrfTT ( sum:) gsqi.ssmer *r ors?- 

FTfrir^R^fTtHt =r§r-T FrdW I The pairs referred to by ggr: are the 
(gra-fr, strq: etc. ) and the smrFR (jprrrr, Frf*r, etc.) and not 
and Rsfrfar wfa as Prof. Vidhusekhara seems to understand. Just 
as the ultimate purpose of the Taittiriyaka passage describing the 
tpr5r:> was shown to be the identity of :;nsr and qtsrgra, so here also 
srgrrfHtFtr is declared in the refiain. Brahman is everywhere both 
outside and inside, just as there is the same sti^tr^r, outside on 
the earth etc., and inside in the belly etc. The section describing 
every thing as jpg is called rr^srigTST ( m^r- 

tg?5rrr| straw tmFn%tk Hgjtfd prgmsroT aiTwr^Ftr^: ( Sankaia). uqsffbTtt: 
— stgRiRR ?sr% ( Sankara ). 

( 13 ) The identity of srgrg; and stung is praised and emphasis¬ 
ed by the Sruti and any idea of difference between the two is 
deprecated strongly. Thus both positively and negatively g-gnffq-ftr 
is rightly brought home to the guiir. The identity passages are ( as 
quoted by Sankara in his Bhasya on Brahmasutra II. 1—14 ) crct^utir- 
ra? wa cfFRfd ft safrHT ( Chandogya VI. 8-7 ), stiFR-q^ wag 

( VII. 25-2 ), g-lf qgqttrFOT ( Brha II. 4-6 ), sr? giarRa T%=3?t 
( IV. 4-19 ) ; gag ( Mundaka II. 2-1 r ) and the censure 

passages ( as quoted in the Bhasya on Gaudapadakarika ) are g $ g^;- 
rgrwtarma, f^annl ud ... scRhfftc gtsA t sra etta m wafer, g?ar: Ft 
grgwSTrra FT ff gr>a q^fet 1 ( Sankara ). siram sarar- 

( Sankara ). Anandagiri quotes in this connection, 

FtqWTFTiR RgTfFfT > ( Gita ) 3Tf 3TftT?ar gr^Tter: 

HPtF'ir^rasTm^, 3trq?iTRrHrgr?mg: sv?t f*t?r?t|ra: 1, t% ?rg g ara 
^rF'iTrcrrrq?rfFtirr 11 

( 14 ) The objector says:— You tell us that there is Brahman 
only, one without a second, and the ;?frgs and ggrgs are just created 
by Maya. But this goes against some Sruti passages which say that 
before, creation, srhr was there along with Atman ( we can understand 
the presence of sfrsr after creation, as being due to Maya ). How 
are such passages to be explained ? 

The Siddhlntin’s reply is as follows:— The passage relied upon 
is %tr s?en*$r?T $*?Trsfamr%retr |srm swr rth# 

WT^Fmtjfrrer I ... 3tggq 3ft%sjT?JPRf3snt^ wh# am*rgl (Chandogya 
VI. 3-2-3), which shows that the sffa sttrRg was already in existence 
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along with the |rear ( Brahman ) before creation ( Sankara in his 
Bhasya on Brahmasutra II. 1-36 remarks gar area; rerere sfreretfrerer 
wire frrfrcmfrrrre reresTSfre rerrerercrefrerrerererrresrerererT'f: a hr 

fire syrere 1 rerretm 5 snnrerereTftasrm: rere sTrerretreriretrerere rere- 
stsfre redres&OTrerere I a re urrererererrerer-STrerererre 1 sretrererfe rererejr- 
frerre- - rerereri srrerer?rererre 1 reftfasrerrerre 1). The passage must not he 
interpreted literally, for we have seen that its literal interpreta¬ 
tion is impossible in the face of srefFt-urre. So here the grerere of afra 
and 3 tr?na should be understood figuratively as referring to a 
future state of things obtaining when the creation by Maya comes 
into existence, It is an illustration of the use of the Bhavika figure 
of speech (areerr fa rearer fareret rereretrere: 1 a^rtre^a Kavvaprakasa). 
The popular expressions 3tffa arefa ( one really cooks the rice- 
grain, not the cooked rice which is really the meaning of sfrfa ), 
rereffr arergaara; ( the lady is entitled to be called a rerer only after 
marriage ) refer to the refrerefrerre or future state, the primary sense 
of £rfa and rerer not being appropriate. 


There Is no doubt that the above is the correct interpretation 
of the Karika, the passage referred to in the first half, being the 
Chandogya sfirre rereretreRT etc. But the Sankarabhasya on the Karika 
( entirely in opposition to what the Sankarabhasya on Brahmasutta 
II. 1-36 says) takes srrgre^: to mean ap&uret, refers to 

re fret? ffrerer rerre, RV. X. 121-1, sees here between cpregsrere 
and ftre^tref, and remarks srret ft ftretre '•irerfre rere«re ... frerTgrererrere- 
fitTfnrevcr: srrreprere qtn^ret trwrere rere <Rmrere 1 r% ait rekre; 1 
reftrertjtreHT^Tfnffref^re 1 rereTfre rerecfrrre refrerefreren ref re 1 ... 
retreffrerere gret refref't'nrererere rerereretfre rerrerera^tretmsrre 


refssregrerfT reret qrerefresrre: I This means that the Karikabhasya takes 
rerereffTre to refer to the retrehtre to be ultimately established. An 
alternative interpretation is offered by the same, 3 ^ ~r r 
rererefsjrere frer^rere^ rer® qrererenfrerere fressre re^rrrerere 1 re?re re re?ref* 
restiwr rerererre fretere rerewrarere ret rererererefreretrq'ftr resnrerfrerer: 
Srerere rear arerererere reremre restore; I This makes matters still worse; 
the subject of sts&tTtfare; is not fprere but q-ctrre understood ! and the* 
grerere is to be referred to some unspecified passage. It is clear that 
the Karikabhasya has completely gone wrong in not taking into 
account the Chandogya passage which is most pertinent here. In 
view of the fact that Sankara rightly refers to it in his Vedanta- 
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sutrabhasya ( II. 1-36 ), it is possible to argue that the Bhasya on 
the Karikas attributed to Sahkara, could not have been a work of 
Adisahkara. 

It would be seen that Gaudapada boldly distinguishes between 
gr?trgiars and jfmgrlts, and Sankara does not lag behind him in this 
respect. 

The expression srrs?'TW : occurs in Karika 1 in this Prakarana, 
where the Karikabhasya understands it in its natural sense. The 
meaning ets&tirtii' given here is not therefore acceptable. 

(15) The objector says:— The epjtr?* of and srrfH 5 ! 
before creation may be admitted as jfrtir, but after creation it is gtstr, 
and Sruti passages also are found, describing the creation in various 
ways. How are we to account for this state of things, in face of 
your insistence upon sirfrhrfsr as the highest reality ? 

The Siddhantin’s answer to the above is given in this Karika. 
The different views about creation in the Sruti are not to be taken 
literally. They are intended to enable especially the rr?frrffr Rimms 
to grasp the profound truth viz. in accordance with the 

The and ssr'cts are found in Chandogya VI. 3.4-5, mrr 
rfrrq-%^ r! fasrra m-Em artrod- 

rrmu; 1 n«rr wrrnfea sriRri t%*na: **• 1 

(The world is the fsnjrr^: of 3 rr?R*i; in other words, the grit can be 
taken to have preached that the world proceeds from sttfrtg; ). 

The fsRgrr%f : is found in Brhadaranyaka II. r. 20, mgr 

3r?r : §jsr ra*$rf5Ffr sg^wnstftsrrcRKTfRH: R? stum: a*r sjTtpt: rW |mr: 
Wr&r ’Sjrrflr s?na?i% I also in Kausitaki III.3, ggi argstfesr msultfr 
srnm T%srrfT8’Rt tnfnwr ifgvirr ster: 1 

The srrfe refers to passages like r ^TSRrihvtwicfRT g^fi^crr 
ftfassn: 5 ^ sr ww R$ar rlr: 5 “mf%HR<Tf ... Rsrrm^ 

t% : 5 “ 3 -T%mt% ( Brha. IV. 5. 11 ) and to ^oiWh in II. 1. 20 etc. 

3T^tTK—lit- coming down; reaching the level of the dull-witted. 
w^RifR^l^strearUR ( K. bhasya ). Read also the following 
from K. bhasya, ^ 5 TR^R 5 [rffr^i^g 3 rfrrgf'ir%ga'THT r srfctRRRRrqrrfsr- 
mra 1 T%5srifr^cfr^trrsf^tr^fTTr:w3Er^3trflt^ot l a irRisrataRaxt 
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%eiT^tt | Tt% 5 g(?T'Tr I sarfqtiTtTqatr wratsnwrH ; =ra i 

sTcSUTSfi srfh^R^rn; l a^|?qTtrn%rratr snarafai^wamTrtk ar^mi; 
«FOTiag 5 Hvl : I 

( 16 ) srrscrm:— ■ srisrfrrtniinr^fFr:, «rrof;m maar: I ( K.bhasya ), 
used here in the sense of ‘ types of men ’; the usual sense of the 
four srrsfffs ( g-fraa etc. ) would not do, as the stistrs are said 
to be [iffau here. Anandagiri remarks, srrsrmon afifassr qtrtra^Traqtr 
frfj^tr: i smotsrgrrcra^r Rsrosstr: i sffsa'itrargrf^iWrarr^rras^tr: i 
We think that the reference here is to 37s! n^r?ff art^r hht ms'f^fr 
vnm : 1 ^rargoiifTW *v£\ ainar: 11 ( Gita XIV. 18 ), fefkur 
wafa a^r ?r|af ar arwnarsn 1 armufr *nror 4 a amai 4 fa at st® 11 
( Gita XVII. 2 ) so that ^raa and ama types of people are 

alluded to. Sankara in his Sutrabhasya ( qtTTSB^fa^sarHtH: tEnra 

rrgstrrfte II. 1-34) 

refers to Rsjtar and q|j to represent three-fold creation in anothet 
context. Sankara also refers to Buddha adjusting his preaching to 
suit the intellect of his pupils ( %qrir%fcqt5J ffnarat ar|r q^fq-fhfhhyr- 
Rf5r&a a^gaaa srr§xnfor?tn%qff fa?t%ar 1 mat saarraurtf: I aar 5 
tairHqj^raaif ^arfitaa: I Sutrabhasya II. 2-28 ), and enunciating 
three different doctrines ( aifrrafa^na^aar^aaiFraTaTm^sqf^trrar 
saaa startftrrarOTa^a^rfqta, srgpsri ar mats ta^t^araqTur tagira- 
ftrtr. sratT fra l II.2-32). This Karika explains the expression sraar^ta 
used in the last one. 

( 17 ) |i%^ s — Followers of g-frstr, %frf%qt, r'trtrt etc. stiff, 
being one, does not admit of any differences; while 5a is 
capable of infinite vatieties. Thus the Dvaitins, each sticking to his 
own fancied view, are always quarreling amongst themselves; the 
Advaitin, like a star, standing apart, looks on amusedly, without 
malice. He has no quarrel with Dvaitins who are concerned with 
phantoms ! q-sjr ^qtiaqtr^oTrfffimxrra qtfu%fr^fta,s? i i tqf a trraa I 
larntmiaT'h^qaV tya^fq arlaffira^as 5 <qt snsa I 
aafaRTcarfqTffvqarqn%fq 4 : I says Anandagiri. Advaita is all pervad¬ 
ing and so includes §?r ( may be, due to rtst ) as well. How can 
one quarrel with something belonging to or included in oneself? 

( 18 ) The only q*Ri 4 or reality is 3*53; Dvaita can at best, 
be a variety or effect of it ( what is the exact cause of this *«*• is 
made clear in the next Karika ), hence there cannot be any faftw 
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between 3 T§r?r and 53* The Advaitins admit §[ff, but as merely 
having existence in appearance only; while the being pir, 

regard 5ft as real both qyjrrar3 : and The is the srrffrg 

of the $&qs, so he pities them for being ptr ( upr Jwrsn^tf 
’jrsH' sr% ppt rrf srcftftr apparafa h trier ?r m^Ufrrrsrfra- 

cT^a; ( K. bhasya. A person gone mad standing on the ground 
says to another mounted on a big elephant ‘ I am mounted on an 
elephant, lead on to me.’ Knowing that the person talking like that 
is ptwt, the other man takes pity upon him and leaves him alone. 
Similarly the Advaitin refuses to quairel with a Dvaitin ). 

( 19 ) An 3TH object can have u? associated with it only 
through rrwr. If the is real, the 3 t 3 T object will lose its nature 
and become fr?tr! vt^ and are incompatible with each other. 

p?nm fusre parr ... h qprraa: 1 

pnm pspRifqpi?^ ftps 1 utrt 1 <mci'T mpma p^arrer* 

rrgpr ^nrsw; p?fr«jWr 1 ssmjr: praarn 1 aprf?re 1 

( K. bhasya ). 

( 20 ) Some are very illogical in their statements. They 

regard their Highest as immortal and at the same time say that he 
is born as well! Now every one must admit that a thing that is 
born, must be mortal ( srra^rr uar ^ar; Gita II. 27 ) ; only an 
unproduced ( or unborn ) object can be immortal. How possibly 
can an object having an immortal nature become mortal ? These 
rrrfarqs, according to K. bhasya are %!%§<Tfan?jsP^5rTmTr srpan^af 
nrnfTaf:, perhaps the Krsna-worshippers, Rama-worshippers etc, are 
referred to ; for these while regaiding Rama, Krsna etc. as the 
Highest, immortal etc., celebrate his birth-day with great pomp 
etc., believing in his real birth. It is doubtful if the K. bhasya was 
written by Sankara who hardly ever refers to commentators on 

( 2r) If a thing is immortal by nature, it must always remain 
so; if it is mortal, it must always be mortal. No one can ever 
change his nature. A leopard can never change his spots. Cf. 
sr^'fcrcwi ffnif%rrr% 1 ( Gita XVIII. 59 ). 

( 22 ) These frnps do not see the absurdity in their reason¬ 
ing, They say 
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[ i ] that their Highest is naturally 

[ 2 ] that he is born and so becomes pr?u; 

[ ; ] though become a gt!? in this way, he still can be made 
afijfT and rustra. 

It is wrong to say that a naturally thing can become gftr 
( for no one can change one’s nature ); assuming that it does be¬ 
come war, why should it again change its nature ? If it again be¬ 
comes what guarantee is there that it would not change its 
nature again ? Who would care for a that is always changing 
and not permanent ? Read the following acute observations of 
Sankara, uw <pqrur JT($T*fT*tr rrr srrt%£ ur i 

g turn atrmgftrfug I * is gsnfc mtmug 

ut trjjf? rut ?? v 5 iif> 1 ?r grtgfqgjfq- qtrtrtq^TT griftgugiqtu ?fturfictrf=trg 1 
srgrofr smanu guuaflR ftftTTtnafgiqcUirgifoT =rgror: 
str-mwu 1 grfa ggprtft «V ; tR 5 trrqrcT&s|fcr 1 grtjtur t% mrr 
swturh ur wnfI<TT<m«rw ur 1 u umgyrrufiR g*mf?r, sRiuurffr^usrgr- 
1 frifqr ffanw trust Thfug^u^tugwftri?msT<q' 1 ^srur cpr 
gfoWr m^r: %trar?m% mums? mumnfkmjr 

vivivi UR f/ft I foumufuTSTmurw 1 mpim atr- 
Htyuaf autfura amu 1 ugrwr r'kuur mt%uari%mfswTfrra: sra?ua 1 
Sutiabhasya I. 1-4 ), 

( 23 ) There are Sruti passages which speak of a real ( ^aa:, 
W-sar, 3 tta qrsrorfa a gaigg I Salt. I ) creation; there are others 
which speak of the creation being unreal. The igfausr is claimed for 
both views. But we must not take Sruti passages at their face value; 
we must find out what the real purport of the Sruti is, and by logical 
reasoning weed out certain passages as being jfrtrr. g^tst: means UTRisran 
Passages like nawrgjr suspr: srm^r: Hgg: etc , speak of a real crea¬ 
tion; passages mentioned in the next Karika speak of xmwj?- To 
bring about a gg??q- of these two types of passages, we have no 
alternative but to regard the qtwugra: passages as a?ot; if they are 
regarded as ggtr, the jrisngfc passages would have no scope. Prof. 
Vidhusekhara takes gsra: to mean ‘ from the existent ’ ( referring 
to ^3[U rip ic[R!j srmig Chandogya VI. 2-1 ) and stgga: ‘ from the 
non-existent ( fsrtrj- strum aar I uuJTrtra Taittiriya II. 7-1 ), 
and remarks ‘ according to Sankara W is q THm ' a : and * W : 
*Tftrtir. But in IV. 3 he explains the same words saying 
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icrw ' It seems that Prof. 

Vidhusekhaia has not understood the real purport of the present 
Karika. Gaudapada is concerned here with pointing out the real 
nature of the process of creation , and not the creation of any thing. In 
IV, 3, the expression used is ^rrici^ which is entirely different 
from ^fr*. $v 5 trRR here. The Karikabhasya is perfectly justified 
in interpreting as in the particular context in IV. 3. 

( 24 ) Gaudapada says that the passage HirTTRcr fife^rr (Brha. 
IV. 4-99, also Katha IV. ri ) indirectly and Tuqtfir: fqfl’ 

( Rgveda VI. 47 -t8 ^ and Brha. II. 5-19 ) directly point out to the 
creation being due to mm* HTSTim is explained as fi^qq^rrrk- 
in K. bhasya. Even if mm is taken to mean ' wonderful 
power, ’ the meaning of the passage is not affected, Indra by his 
wonderful powers assumes different forms which are illusory or 
unreal•’ K. bhasya apparently takes the second line also as a gi% 
passage, probably refening to srarreferwrcf 

Turner 1 ciw mnr qfRqf^TRfr mmarwi 5 11 ( Taittm- 

yaranyaka, 111 . 13-1 ), As there are only two in the Karika, 
only two passages are intended; in that case, the second line may be 
explained as the conclusion drawn from the first line, c the Purusa 
or Atman is born in various ways due to Maya, although really not 
being born, 5 

( 25 ) Gaudapada further fortifies his contention by referring 
to the passage, cm*. srftsnfar 1 amr h? w? a am *r 

qrar : >l ( Isopanisad 12 ). Those who belive in the ^rsrqqiq-, 
the dot.trine of a real creation, enter into deep pitchy darkness. 
This shows that the Isopanisad condemns the creation as futile or 
unreal. Anandagiri says tr*qr: m I 

cRqtsar Sisnrar faR^acara sr^rairgiaaftrr?qT§a ctJrst 

Tarawa l a^r ^ r%^ 1 K. bhasya also says 

srfafaHcra 1 ... ^warcq , ar^rcH«;a ; rr^t%^a 1 TOrra* 

srramtrd I All this seems to be quite 
far-fetched. Gaudapada apparently understands ^rfa and 4^ to be 
just synonyms in the sense of 'creation 5 , 'origination 5 . c£r ?aa 3 TaiK£ 
refers to the Brha. passage srra qa a maa ( III. 28 ). 

In the first line, was condemned, but that leaves room for believ¬ 
ing in the lying in a dormant condition, and suspending 
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its activities of for the time being. The second line says that no 
also exists. There is only arowq; a «d nothing else, no 
no either. 

( 26 ) The passages from the Brhadaranyaka stsjjrt srrq^fr hm 
1 (II. 3-6 ), a qq urn murwrafri' ?r 1? 1 (III. 9 ~ 2 ^, IV- 2 ~ 4 > 

22 etc. ) make it clear that whatever other Upamsadic passages 
state about creation, is to be regarded as secondary and over¬ 
powered by the main statement about srrrriusfq, which is necessarily 
not in any way concerned with jninrr^w?. And on account of 
this very reason the reality can only be 3^ or unoriginated; only 
the originated $a can be mu’ and have a jnpr. 

( 27 ) Having shown that the Sruti passages favour snxact: 
^SUitRrq, Gaudapada now turns to pointing out that 51% also 
favours the same view ( in Karika 23, it was declared that what is 
can alone be fttsaR). A thing which is and has for 
its ^nr, cannot have any sjen or origination in reality ( for this 
3T?FT would change its nature; no one can change his nature under 
any circumstances ), it can only be illusory or due to Maya. To say 
that a thing which is can have is as absurd as to say that a 
thing already originated or existent is being originated ! How can a 
r%^[ thing be regarded as in reality ? sir implies that the 
5t?Frr%trr is completed; sttuW implies that the srvm%trr is in process. 
How can one be compatible with the other ? uas may be taken as 
abl. sing, also. A thing can come into existence from the only 
through jTtqr. *rar srmlw nrgur ... naf % f^murrareon- 

funmawaw srsrr aroa= gtrqaira; 1 ... sraur 

fuswR^u mgR H'Ttrqqvwuur 5T?rr qsmf a 5 aT^ar mur arann$r* 

Surfa aa qatwar arum srw nuua 1 a g avaa qursrcur- 

fJRt 3 RH I (K. bhasya ). Once you admit that a sir thing can be 
originated, there would be no finality for this process and 3RU*«rr- 
tffa would be the result. 

(28 ) The last Karika had in mind opponents who were 
ready to admit that the highest is ag, this one refers to those who 
rely on the Sruti passage «rc$v aRUqmr amftg, and say that the 
3 Ra comes out of 3R^. The are really beneath contempt. 

There can be no question of any stvjt whether real or illusory with 
reference to a non-existent thing. What is the use of inquiring 
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whether the was married in accordance with Vedic rites or 

under the Civil Maitiages Act ? 

( 29 ) It has been proved so far that srit can only be due to 
Maya. This Karika tells us how that happens. Gaudapada tuins to 
his favourite view that the ?ugg state and rst state are identical 
in their woiking. In dream, the mind creates different objects with 
the gTgnrrgiirara; the same thing happens in the sugg state also. 
The srug is in the sugg state as in the state. 

( 30 ) The ggg is really srgu, being 3U??rg;<T, but appears as gsr. 
I11 the dream state, the gRgus that perceive ( ) and the objects 

that are perceived (utp ) are not apart ftom the or Frag; the 
same state of things obtains in the surra state as well. 

(31) All is just the creation of the mind. When 
which is the real culprit in staging this huge illusory show, ceases 
to play its pranks, being curbed by feutp and thira, gu vanishes, as 
the cause which produces it has disappeared. When a person enjoys 
deep or dreamless sleep, he experiences the absence of gar. but 
is not the same as ( see Katikas, 34, 35 below ). 

( 32 ) When the smgraig is caused by the knowledge that 
Atman is the only reality, *rag ceases to have any graves. There 
being no sn§j', Hug has no work to do. The srrRPtra referred to 
here is named sragurra in Yogavasistha, gstrwf? 

uhggrg! gfgi% m <raraa : rru: 11 utTigrau gft ttuguTfs-uraui: 1 

5tTTErwtttir?gu uru ggr II trauuffr g^twfrgTwruieurst gfqiai 1 

tram urg 5 t smswrag uug 11 rag*i=?crag =ura sgsrsggrggrag 1 

RHguira: ll ( HI- 4*53“5^ )• 

( 33 ) The trag which has ceased to be aug ( and so has 
caused the absence of all gg ) is thus merely gnu, unoriginated and 
void of all illusory contacts and so is not different from the |rsr 
which is Brahman. The irasc ( which is Brahman ) thus realises 
itself as Brahman, unoiiginated and eternal. K. bhasya takes 
to mean srgr 1 ?ut nw ut?t ggrtrug. This is unnecessarily 
clumsy. The first line says *rra is naturally the smFTigU is 

what is this Iru,? This grrsfii^T is satisfied by the statement is 
srgr, 3t3T ra?gg. uraramujg gur grugura srgr etc. show that gig 
is Brahman. 


*<*029183 

4 *t ** 
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( 34 ) Gaudapada in this and the following Karikas points 
out that the sramprg due to ariwPiq is entirely different from the 
daily merging into the pp, which occurs when a man is in deep 
sleep. The Chandogya passage ( VI. S-i ) says, staffer pmm 
sup par pirn a?r ptsfr psrfk pupfrat wr^iar prfqfnftrrPSPT 

fpfrpr pqr?r I But this merging is meiely temporary; in fact, the 
mind is in a state of coma 01 gg- in deep sleep, with its mischief¬ 
making poweis intact, but lying dormant. The mind does not know 
that it had been merged into the pp. The result is that when the deep 
sleep is ovei, the mind goes on its travels again, and is again envelop¬ 
ed by the illusory fpappps ( says the Chandogya ... iprRsr (tfg pirsipr: 
par; smr gi% pqp p fa %■ pm pqpms frs I ... par carn-g a pp 
srrp^rp? ft if sroft pi rust =rr fpt gr gnsr =rr ^?efr gr qpfq gr jsfr 
gr pst^t gr gg^gfo parr pgrpt I VI. 9-10-2 ). In both and 

3P?rrqig> die mind ceases to act, and meiges into Atman ; but m 
the mind is still possessed of the pTpprafrss, and hence this 
merging is temporary. In arfFpqrg, on the other hand, the prprrr- 
sttps are completely destroyed and the mind is srirpp himself, having 
realised its true nature. In short, the srppipig in g^fp is pseudo- 
atprfmiq and should be carefully distinguished from that caused by 
atPHSPI which makes the mind free from igq^qs, steady and pro¬ 
perly regulated. p?Rp;, rgg^gfr: ( K. bhasya ), of the wise man 
( Prof. Vidhusekhara ). The context seems to show that plpp: 
is an adjectival expression going with mind, cf. jpg: 
ffct^fTcW I GltaVI.25.srpK:—movements, working. qpTr?gs&s?g: 
pppiiA^rw^ftPia'^n^rmssTprp^rp^srfipsr'ipqTPPTqp'r ppp 3 rrmg?jng- 
srnjfpr^rfqcg^ffqpTJTPErfipsfr^w qqP5ir?ppqi5rqpp: 

srpii: 1 aprr P pfpp: I ( K. bhasya ). 

( 35 ) In SSfp, the ppp. is benumbed; in spOTsfip on the other 
hand, it being thoroughly controlled and kept away from all gr?r, 
is rgqrrppg itself. It is, in fact, Brahman, fearless, with the light of 
=rrp beaming in all its splendour all around, srpp—cf. srgg p 
ariP(5r% ( Brha. IV. 2-4 ), i%pt% ggrpp. Brahman is swr, 
because all gg arises from |p and |p does not exist in Brahman, 
qrrcptsrfa: sns^rr gw apstsr qrtprate fg|rrgq*gggm?qg: 1 pp?pp: 
PRPtRgqsr ogrpglrc'pqgr sgiqqgp?gp: 1 ( K. bhasya ). 

( 36 ) As ppp thus is Brahman, it can be rightly spoken of in 
terms associated with it, stpp, agp^p, 3rprsrp, etc. There being no 
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arfgr^rr or *nqrt influencing such it is without birth, sleep, dieam 
etc. It has no name and form, being intangible* q^r qr^rr says 

the Sruti. It is ^i%qrrf shining all the time* or once for all. Othei 
things shine occasionally* because they depend upon the light of 
something else. Here, the light is always there inherently* retain¬ 
ing its splendour for ever. — Gaudapada says 

that in describing ftpht with the as etc. 

he is not using figurative language. The expressions sth**; etc. fit 
in with the in their literal meaning. Prof. Vidhusekhara takes 
srqpqnr to mean ‘access-concentration* (one of the two kinds or stages 
of Samadhi* HRrfq and 3*qtnr, mentioned in Buddhistic philo¬ 

sophy ). The mind in this Samadhi moves near the object just 
like a bee sitting gently inside a lotus in search of honey. It is 
doubtful whether Gaudapada has this meaning in mind* in using 
the expression s’qpqR’. K. bhasya takes ^q^HP to mean 
( sq^orgq^Tr wAw- l wr- 

vTRrfqr=sn^ I ). Anandagiii also remarks sq^rr I 

sr^noT fqgqr q 1 

( 37 ) The srh; with the snrrfrsriq is itself, not some¬ 

thing to be achieved by rrirrrq. Prof. Vidhusekhara points out that 
3T=gr^ is a particular Samadhi in Buddhism* which is hardly 
intended by Gaudapada. *nrnrV 

qr wrirq: 1 ( K. bhasya ). The Yogasutras call this the fqfqq^q 

( 38 ) and 3 c*T 5 T are out of question* when there is only 
one thing which is wqqq and ^fqupr, as the ceases to func¬ 
tion* there can be no fiqrm or fqq^q. The is thus resting in 
itself, unborn and remaining always the same. This is the smqoq 
which Gaudapada had promised to explain in Karika 2. Cf. 
fr: ^?qr q T%r%5jq fiq-qqq H Gita VI. 25* qqr q^iqfqs’R srrmft rtot 

i q fqitefrr armif • qwf qfqq if erf qmmfer pfw 
qr^trrt^ 1 ... Katha I. 6-10-11. 

( 39 ) The *rmrq in Karika 37 or the mind with the 
is known as srcqsmm—concentration where there is no contact with 
another object. Yogins in general are loath to go in for this 3 T^q^fqrq, 
for they think that this is akin to smqqrqr, and are content with 
minor successes which are secured by following a less rigorous 
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course of Yogic exercises. They are, to be sure, quite wrong for 
they see fear where there is really total absence of fear, 
seems to be used not in the sense of ‘ all Yogins but c Yogins in 
general £ ordinary types of Yogin. ’ It is only the select few that 
are able to reach the highest level of 3 j*q^tfrq. It appears that the 
Gita ( VI. 6-23 ) calls this same as merely ur*T, n fasrr?<g:*?r- 

WJinrWrn 1 which is necessarily void of maw^rs that are 

the main obstacle to the realisation of the highest bliss ( 

'•frera 1 arcs 11 II. 14 )• 

Gaudapada appears to be indebted to the Gita for the detailed descrip¬ 
tion of the 3TfT5Ttn*r given in Karikas, 40-47. 

(' 40 ) 3t«?! g'tqsrq, sraia and eternal goffer, depend upon 

the of the mind. K. bhasya says that those who have 

realised the real nature of tnrtj; ( viz. that it is t^crer ), secure this 
stqq etc. naturally, without auy further effoit ( qqi gjfwg^q^q- 
scrra^oT Ts^qq-nq qrrvqrTHq ft* q qmtvSar fesrer ar*rf sr^w 

atrrrw jffsnw ^t^rtrr snfors ^qqrqer qq r%^r nt^r-tirri qtsiraV 
Fqqrara I q fqq'isHr qnqdf jjrwr SRHstmseqi fr t-s?qqi eHtq rh fNimrH- 
qqfa* q^fr aqrmfFWqrgqmffmqi fritt RgwTfFwq Frqqf quV 
rji*j; ). This does not appear to be warranted by the text. The 
Fuqqt however must not be down-hearted, but must continue his 
efforts, may be for several lives till he achieves his goal. 


(41) It requires persistent long-standing effort to secure 
FRiRffS- It is not at all an easy job ( it is like trying to empty the 
ocean by taking out a drop of water by the end of the small Kusa 
grass ) for a person who allows his mind to be associated with dis¬ 
tracting experiences. This Karika is quoted in Pancadasi. Cf. ^ 
ftsgqH rnfEsqr ( Gita VI. 23 ). Madhusudana 

Satasvati, in his comment on the above Gita passage says arRrqtror- 

^frerr, qmqsTfq tuflrc m*fT q fetrft: qi qt’jftfqgsrqf 


%<THr, qr t% mqfqq FR^mth 1 ■ 

<n?r SfTSif: 1 ‘ swe squr qff&?a: ! ’ Madhusudana then refers to 


flr%iTiqn?qra in the Hitopadesa to illustrate his point, sr ^tr^Ttrrq? 
3*nstnnT35iFrr^$T3 1 q%aTf\strs'rra rfrwtnra arcana Frgqfsqa- 

5 ” 1 ^ ^ ^ 5 ? SjfmmstnFqfa STffr: FqgETtqqNh; 3 Tc?r%?^qK 1 

n?T j qffq ; q%mq?-qqt) qHmotrirq 1 qg^qr =q aqinaa arnqa 

mrr^T^qrwq; sr^Ftfa sfwrrvar ar qa ^ategqtqa srfrr - 
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sr|fr I rTcT^r ffrg^erra; *tw ff?HT?Tarrtr rwrtr RSfRfssrrr'rr- 

frfor Rrrrrsrfp'sra fr% fgRR I gar *nrarasnciita g^ggsr *TragTr«nJfift 
fTW t%ot srfffftra 1 g^Rgra RRtrgfiqr f^Rga spraftre ^tmam^t^g- 
ggrfrr mrar frfttrr fa a*arrwfra fg?aair% rr : 1 srmifffn in the text 
corresponds to STraraautgaar in the Gita passage. The Gita ( VI. 34) 
compares RRirag-f to frgftff, both are g§<s:jg. 

( 42 ) Gaudapada says that narfairf is very difficult no doubt 
( cf. ft- rr: ®<snr srarfo a^afffg 1 a?aft raaf R?a aiatfta 
II sfmnaTgarg I srersra rtfrarfr Rat §wirf rrr I srwtrr 3 
#rsaa atrravr g ll statratfRar arar ^ara fra r rr: 1 a^aifRar 3 
aaar fraariatefgaraa: 11 Gita VI. 34-56 ), but there are fqras, a 
resort to which enables the gruat to achieve his goal. These faras 
are described in Karikas 42-45. First, the graft should be on 
constant vigil against arrR and Rr*r which are continually distracting 
the mind ( The Gita is particularly harsh against qrrR, 3 TR 
srgrft^a <n<r gtfk gw 1 stra^arfa arsora g^rfta raarr%g: ll afranaigarg 1 
fw «r«r sfra qg amgggg^f; 1 Rfrfrar Rfrarenr ftfvaamf fftvra; 1 ••• 
arrgei frraRfa ^rifaar ftg%Rarr 1 ^rggavr ^ottrssr g 11 

( III. 3 6, 38-39 ). Then he should always beware of the pseudo- 
pleasurable sensations in ggrlr, and control his mind against 
harbouring them. setr and rpt can easily be recognised as one’s 
enemies, but gq- might be regarded by the unwary as an innocent 
friend. Such is not the case, grq can do as much damage as arm 
can ( mar fRRrsagfsgrsrr wsfa 1 srp atTRmaw rrrt ftirffgarfft 
RrcRJstrtHctrg: ll K. bhasya ). Both are impediments in the attain¬ 
ment of RRrfa (affta a&VRrgR luratvaTRR, fv%a srRrwrftaaaft^a- 
^RtRTRfREtRar srrfa ffar mxm ... atrRRraafwft fg«aRTRta?gr gsaRTar- 
f^TRfR ftagag 1... gsiwg atnrrgfrag... avrr qtrRr ftfa*rrg?RRmrr%- 
ffgfatfRR RRrmfaRff aarr ftfrt?a?fffarfRR RRrfaftprfft 1 

Madhusiidana Sarasvati on Gita VI. 2 6, where the next four 
Gaudapada Karikas are also commented upon by him ). 

( 43 ) To keep off qjTR and rtr, one should never forget that 
they would but lead to §:gr; by always remembering the teaching of 
Vedanta that all is 3 tst or Brahman, one would get out of the clut¬ 
ches of |r. gi is the most important basic tenet of Buddhism. 
Gaudapada however adds that stjt ( srgr ) Rf also must not -be lost 
sight of at the same time. The remembrance of srsr gg nips in the 
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bud all idea ( |sm1rarft;gr&ir?m?<T “ dr % i$m 

ff?g^ ffr ?7 grjraftff 3T«r q?v<r a*w$ n% %-m. ” sfar grqdt 
qqffrg; qtrRrar 3>m(q ftr*?sraRT5re«TPj[ ft<?qr?ftrrra[ i^qwffTsreum ftqtnq 
fJr^ffgff nrffff: *rEnsm?ftrq: I $ra«r dinar gsmdn awrfFrdr ftrqffqT%% 
srr I Madhusudana ), qsmdrtng accusative plural or tErrrdrma; ablative 
singular. There should be thus first Irrrqnrqffr when there is 
tffw*m; this should be followed by laftwror. 

( 44 ) There are four impediments in the way of gwnfff or 
*mn% ( 5Ttr, ft^n, qsqTtr and ). sjq is the daily oblivion experi¬ 
enced in sleep, there is no ft^r in that state; there is silence but 
that is the silence of the grave, not enlightened silence. So the 
HRtff should hasten to put the mind in the state of awakening from 
this daily oblivion, and not allow it to be distracted while in the 
state of awakening. He should also realise that the rffstfimn of the 
mind ( where there is no ft^q or 5jq ) is also not the ‘ goal to be 
reached, for the mind is still under the influence of ^iqs. Once the 
mind has become averse to ftqqs and steadied, care should be taken 
to see that it is not again attracted by the ftqqs. Cf. drtv'rcrvnrig 
tpmitfttcFfffr nqfatrqff: I trffl^ftsqgw ftfttrwr rm?ffa: 11 
l?«rr sfcuiffain i...«*mr nar Msatra i ffff^fft fttmr- 

ff^TRfqq 5 T 5 T ffqarll (Gita VI. 24-26). srqsqrd rm»T tremjffj 
( K. bhasya ), qffsqfoff swd TmtfflftsrsRJffWffTffdftr 
qrqroor qm gw.n; ( Madhusudana ). qtqpr is the same as the jpeirq 
in the Gita ( VI. 27-28 ) or the %^ts ( rtn, |q and qfe ) of the 
Yogasutras. nnmn ( *rr«nTO K. bhasya ), rm srgr ( Madhusudana ). 
Prof. Vidhusekhara reads srqtriR for ^trtrrffg. This Karika is quoted in 
the Vedantasara. On ?jq ^trqqg;, Madhusudana comments as follows, 
ftsmidroraf srffsmiijri artmroTRT ftfiqa t%rf qdrqq^ T ffirqftff. 
He appears to take gq to refer not to the state of deep sleep or 
Blfo but to pseudo-sleep caused by indigestion, over-eating, 
fatigue etc. 

(45) The rij-tf; should beware of the pleasurable sensation 
in the practice of qtrrft as well, for that smacks of which 

has no place in snjrtrr wqf: is explained by Madhu¬ 

sudana in two ways:- ( i ) *7*1 ns<T<m?r 5# fl*'vfan'rfarfeRT 
ft RfT fM®T ! ^ I ( U ) STqffT *t%q*<r- 

f^T^frreqqt *5 <Tr%qtff; ff n woropri* ft| r %^ 
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ararasrraw aw apcragrrstamma;- ^rpfti srmaa:— sarnfamifi^ma. ••• 
raaa^TO^mtaaarqwSi^aw: (K. bhasya ), faftairmaa aa srgnrWaf 
aafj; ( Madhusudana ). 

( 46 ) In the first half of the Karika, only and fa%q are 
mentioned. Madhusudana says that sw includes atwrara, and 
grmww as well; so that all the four ^rts could be taken to have 
been referred to. arftiw—f^=d wsta aster tesrasrsteEWa; ( Madhu¬ 
sudana ), bwtst ( K. bhasya ); cf. ww 5 fl?r faara*«rr afa anmt ajar 1 
urraar uateaw g?aar mamma: n Gita VI. 19. 3 rarwa—a Itateterw- 
^fturrwaa ??mra. qtms^wrcmsmaawarws sa < ( Madhusudana ), 
a tetfoaursqaa famjvtrsaramas fra 1 ( K. bhasya ). Cf. a?r mifr 
$rarwa sqrm itw sraa 1 Lahkavatara X. 94. The expression rarrmtr 
also is used to express the same thing by the Lankavatara. 

( 47 ) terror— Iw; a srmra myikgv 1 srrmaTarurcor- 

teamwa ( K. bhasya ), $fas^rr%m§tf$awa wrgaawmrWmars- 
awmmj ( Anandagiri). Cf. u-’ I a mar 

srgnaafot msaarsT% t w 3 'rs 11 ... agrraafora'iti: rjrTot^vRm: 1 i%^r- 
|ut mmma: amjater jar H smsarwagan-ar varar naaaaia l srfaar 
agrfaafoi aaa tetsarwaia n ( Gita V. 24-26 ), also srsnmmra iia 
• mfaa gtsaamj 1 ams trrrarma *r§r>samK 5 mra: H fsr&s a^rtwra mar 
faaa^vaa: I ster srgmwsfmtrw aara^a it ( VI. 27-28 ), rasw 
Eurarw: jrmasmsjjffi tejss: 1 faaat terser*: a smtermua^ra It mu 
srrgrr fcma: <rra aai m«r fsssna H rterfmwmvaqntesfa agnaaW- 
tl ( II. 71-72 ). The smuaitS is not different from the jnte 

srsrec- 

( 48 ) Brahman or the highest bliss is nothing but aaa, with 
the armfrara. The whole |a is the teqtw of the mind. It follows 
therefore that the sra urraa can have no a*ta in reality. The best 
aw is that nothing can ever be born, and that srarfamg is the only 
true doctrine. 
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This is called aramsjm'ra, presumably after the simile of the 
3^ ( fire-brand ) used in the text ( 47-50 ). It contains one 
hundred Karikas, and may be said to give the quintessence of 
Gaudapada’s teachings. It also contains a containing a 

salutation to m ( which expression is generally taken to refer 
to Narayapa by some, and to Gautama Buddha by others ), many a 
Buddhistic philosophic term and a reasoned exposition of Ajativada 
(see Introduction for a detailed exposition of these topics ). 


K. bhasya thus introduces this Prakarana:- alr^ratmr§[rl<mmw'. 
srfa^rawricrctr raw swtr famtWr- 

affTJT s?tn?r?5<Ttfsra wr- 1 srw aw pwmw W tnkq§rwra 

|raar tra%ra«r ran =ai?atwrwarsra 5 «rn?w^f^ fimi^sfrag 

wrapi fFwrw^rrawi^araadra^a sjert l at% raramranw- 
raw^atriw^aw arw 

ranrawramramr I wq-suraa: ( K. bhasya, ); objects, elements of 
existence ( Prof. Vidhusekhara ). It does not matter what meati- 
ing is assigned to gp, for gp and gfpq: are one and the same, 
according to Advaita view. Both qtra and gp are like sttgr^r, the 
common property being wmotraiw referred to in Karika to 
below ), 3 rm%gar ( implied in III. 8 above ), straw ( referred to 
in III. 6 above ), statT^W ( referred to in Karika 91 below ). |rgt- 
raw is usually taken as going with ^nmr, we think that it should 
be taken as tjawr, used as a kind of adverbial clause, ‘ who 

realised the gps as being not different from the ffg, that is. Brah¬ 
man In III. 33, Ira is already declared to be srgra. Gaudapada 
salutes in this Karika the fipT^i ra ( best amongst men or bipeds ) 
who realised by his srrar^r-like w, the rassr^r-like gps as being 
not different from srgra- Whatever the exact reference to fgrq^T ra, it 
could not be Gautama Buddha who is meant, for Brahman could 
not be said to have been realised by Buddha. at—It is true 

that this expression is usually associated with Buddha in Buddhistic 


literature, but so are the epithets, {grams, nvr^r, rantm, etc. The 
MBh. uses fs^i m to refer to mtg, grare and ra*pro. ra can 

not claim exclusive association with ^ in any case. Anandagiri 
says that mtum is meant here (wnm f| 5^ m?Pwrasrir mrarcraotT- 
faftrct raptrot mwwpfmrw rau p^cra l raft PBmra'ftsrpsrcfRft fepf 
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srtafrf^rfr smr^E WTSSf* irsr^f^lrf *rfsr I ) A question has been raised 
as to why Gaudapada has no tr^jsgrq; at the beginning of the 
Fiist Prakarana. Are we to conclude that the Fourth Prakarana 
alone is the work of Gaudapada ? ( See Introduction ) ... 

fi[q^i<T 5 fi%fTr;ri s^qrorr srtrw 
3WrTfm l H?m^srni : 1 sqlgfru^Kgslsr ifmsfftTq^fsf- 

fitw srqttwt srfamr^ffrfaff qfffq$rsrrcr>*T5Tf or srm=rr^ *rara ( K. bhasya ). 

( 2 ) d—awtsftrNu or q;r afr^Ta^a^. Prof. Vidhusekhara in a 
long note on atqq^Ttrfn, says that the expression am^ftfrn ‘ refers to 
the ninth or the last of the nine dhyanas or meditations called 
atSSarasrc or the successive states of dhyana which the Buddha 
taught and are found frequently in Buddhist texts ’. He also tries 
to show that is nothing but meaning thereby ' a 

yoga which is not one that can be attained with ease on the 
ground that wsrrHrp ( Pali •BTsr^SW ) is sfjrr^Jfff and are«re?fo$TT is 
its opposite ! All this is sheer special pleading ( see Introduction ). 
Gaudapada need not have gone to any non-Vedic work for the 
term 3Rire?qi*T which is certainly not directly traceable to Buddhist 
literature, nor is there any definite statement about Buddha having 
taught any yoga as such. — It has been already stated in 

III. 18 above that stiff is tftnra and |ff is an off-shoot (due to jtptt) 
thereof. Hence there can be no raim between |ft and at|ft* The 
certainly accepts |ft, but only as having an empirical reality. 
The Ifa^s have every reason to quarrel with one another but not with 
the stiff. stnr^r-not containing contradictory statements. 

Prof. Vidhusekhara on the strength of the expression sffsrar? and 
comes to the amazing and unwarranted conclusion ‘ that 
the aspariayoga was not originally taught in the Brahmanic system 
of yoga ... in acceptance of the aspariayoga by the Vedantists, 
among whom the author himself is included, there cannot be raised 
any dispute or opposition, for there is nothing to be opposed even 
from their own point of view. ’ How such a conclusion can be 
drawn from the expressions srfasn? and only Prof. Vidhu* 

sekhara knows ( see Introduction ). 

( 3 ) In order to establish his sjsrrfftsrT?, Gaudapada shows first 
how held by the qrr^is, Istffr^s ate. cannot possibly 

exist. Those who believe in real origination have naturally td 
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believe in the relation of cause and effect. In Karika III. 23 above, 
ggi?t.sgggt srrft' gstRTH, the point under discussion was whether 
the creation was real or unreal ( hence ggg: was taken there to 
mean <Trm«riT: ), here means ' of the existent because here 
the point is how the origination (which is taken to be self-evident) 
comes into effect. 

( I ) ggw snrarNggg— These are the gfgus, grttruguggs or 
gwfagts among the Buddhists ). Their view is that 
the tjgg is gg (in the ggrerr) prior to origination. Thus gsr is not 
something new produced from the gra-sr, uj already exists 
( ) in the qr%$i; when we say u? is produced, what happens 

is gr%*r gggVr qrftumfr ( ffg however is not a gr^r^uor fgqnr:, 
but a real transformation ). 

stgggrm sTTifffrrxg-ffa—These are the tgngqjs, grurigr^s (among 
the Buddhists); 3Tg«jggsrri%gs. Their view is that gg is a new (srag) 
object produced from gfgqg, but there is gggru ggfg ( intimate 
relation ) between them ( as there is no gtreiu between a«;g and 
gg, the argg U? does not come from agj ); ting is stag before its 
origination. 

Thus the g?ggggnggs deny production of an atgg object, and 
the 3Taf3ashrtT?gs „ „ „ a ag object. 

As there can be only two sets of objects gg and stag, it follows 
that like gsg and gqgfg, the g?$mrT%gs and the argc^pfgrfggs destroy 
each other’s sgraar? and enable the srarraarg to hold up its head 
triumphantly. 

( 4 ) If a thing is ag, it cannot be originated, for it is already 
Originated. You cannot surely die twice. Similarly if a thing is 
Stag, stag will it remain for ever, for instance the gesgrsg. No one 
can change his aranr under any circumstances, fragafr gar:— The 
gtags, gfggs and gsTjg^s contradicting each other, simply help the 
establishment of the doctrine of non-origination. Prof. Vidhu- 
sekhara says that in Karika 4, “the Acirya now proceeds to mention 
the doctrine of the Buddhists who subscribe to neither of these two 
views asserting absolute non-becoming ( ajati ) of things He also 
takes f^gggnggT as f^ggsg: ®tggt: and explains stgg as gtgggifgg 
( Buddhists who do not subscribe to any extreme views, but t^kc a 
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middle path. The Buddha does not hold that any thing exists, nor 
does he hold that it does not exist). According to Prof. Vidhusekhara, 
the teachers alluded to in the present Karika are different from 
those in Karika 3, as they do not discuss as to whether the origi¬ 
nation is of the existent or of the non-existent but assert that 
there is no origination ( ajtttim khyapayanti te ). 

We have stated Prof. Vidhusekhara’s views as given on 
pp. 102-104, in his edition of Gaudapadakarikas in his own words. 
We have no hesitation in saying that Prof. Vidhusekhara has com¬ 
pletely gone astray in his exposition of Karika 4. The expression 
( which is also found in Karika 3 ) clearly shows that 
Gaudapada regards g-rr^yr:, sm ( in Karika 3 ) and grtn: ( or atgfirrt 
according to Prof. Vidhusekhara ) as philosophers belonging to the 
opposite school, whose views he does not share, but whose argu¬ 
ments are useful to him in establishing the srsrrffra'r?. 
means ‘ disputing ’. Surely Prof. Vidhusekhara does not desire the 
3I5 >ts also disputing about something amongst themselves. The 
correct reading is §[qr: and it undoubtedly refers to the ^itjtis and 
in the last Karika. may also mean * the dis¬ 

putants thus actually come to be snjfrRS supporting the 
Again, the 3tg[gs propounding the middle path cannot be regarded 
as holding any definite view like the stsrrrfrer?- The first half of the 
Karika shows how the grin's and turn the tables on each 

other and nullify each other’s views. Thus— 

f The say that there is 133*7 srrfa:, 

■*> The ftipK-ES reply ^3 7 3 frm r%r%3 ( a thing to be produced 
L is necessarily an 3*133 one ). 

C The Iffr^qis say that there is 3*133*7 3W**:, 
j The *rh$7S reply 3*133 hs* 3173 ' (for, origination is but a 
(. transformation of a 133 thing ). 

( 5 ) Gaudapada displays his sense of humour by asserting 
that he whole-heartedly backs up his opponents in their arguments 
against each other. It is not often that your opponents support you, 
but here the wrings and together help in proving that no 

or origination is at all possible. Under these circumstances, 
Gaudapada declares that there is no ground for quarrel with his 
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opponents who have made his work easier, and proceeds to further 
expound how the srarfharq transcends all fearq. 

( 6 - 8 ) These three Karikas are the same as III. 20-22 except¬ 
ing that qifer and atr? (in 6 and 6-8 ) are substituted for hur? and 
arar ( in 20 and 20-22 ). K. bhasya says g-a^rt^T: a?OTTa I sarsU' 
f3scwr«r: sgte: ( Karika 6 ) and sgrwrarTfcsTawrpff: 

^oim^r 5 gr%?r«r^trrroTrgm?w? 3 ^fn 4 :1 Gaudapada before subjecting 
the views of the qfaas and air raws to detailed criticism, quotes 
these Karikas which contain a general idea about what origination 
really connotes. As the word aa is used in Karika 1, an seems to 
have been substituted for ara occurring in the Karikas in the third 
Prakarana. It is difficult to say whether Gaudapada himself is 
responsible for this change or some copyist did it. Actually, no 
hiatus would be felt even if these Karikas are dropped here. 

( 9 ) As origination necessarily involves some change in the 
nature of the object concerned, Gaudapada first explains what is 
meant by af>fa ( or nature ), sr-^fn never gives up its own chara¬ 
cteristics ( *aara ). srwra is of four kinds:— 

[ 1 ] stfafeaTr — which has become part and parcel of the 
object due to the acquisition of supernatural pow T er etc. Gaudapada 
presumably was possessed of Yogic powers and we have to take 
this varietyjjf on trust. ( r%f%: a? arar ^rifaf^afr 

trett tfrfiraf ro^rarm%RTlNr&nt%: srstra: st ^gafasafasraaim atffiai 
a fWna I K. bhasya ) 

[ 2 ] ^rarraafr ^sa^aaiaa qa a?nrs : ar^rarg'snrsreisr5m%gr^T(nr gna 
a arrar?a> saftmra qsrisar =a 1 ( K. bhasya ) 

C 3 ] ^rfftar ala atar assn asarqfarmwraratrgrra^TJir I 

( K. bhasya) 

C 4 ] wmx— sparfa ar ^rr%a^ar %ar%ar war aarat faga^na- 

i ( K. bhasya ). 

K ; bhasya also adds rWwfoa-j #rfs?Wa a?g S aswaRaar 

aafa rwgaiar^aaras arm^gsa^aersmT a®raar?a«rr aagWama: 1 

arr%r%w is the same as aara-E according to aarraass, here it is 
used in the sense ‘ acquired, but become second nature \ 
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( 10 ) Here perhaps vmp should mean erfas ( or smarm: as the 
K. bha§ya says ). The gftss imagine ( 

ffqnffprrfr gjsqtrscr: K. bhasya ) that they are subject to old age and 
death, and experience accordingly ( cf. d d 37fa wears' ?£rHWtr?ff 
I d crafafa *T 3 [r rr^onrrfacr: n Gita VIII. 6 ). 

( 11 ) Gaudapada now shows how the gsitfasHonniq admitted 
by the *rfaqs and trtirpsres cannot be valid. According to the *rfetrs 
who are *r?:j?rd=trfaqs, qgrfa ( or smR ) is the jj^rTOT and is also srsr. 
The creation of the world means that srerc is transformed into 
etc. Let us analyse this view of the g-faqs, that srr ( eproi ) itself 
becomes nsa; ( q?rd ). 

In other words, is originated ( but and sptr are one 
and the same ). 

We ought to say that is originated ( but sp-nn is also 
said to be sisr). 

But how can an srsr ( unoriginated and so immutable ) thing 
undergo origination or change ? If it undergoes a change, how can 
it be fa?q ? ( srqrd faro fadroT fa?d I H fa 

tETRqR turfa, fac'd 53 T' 3 t fclHh I facfm =g 

%fa, tretfattfafa^ atfa’ftUcT fnrifaqpr: I ( K. bhasya ). 

( 12 ) The *n*str might say:— 'We believe that $7701 and gstd are 
one, qnd is sffpPtr from gtirui. So if tpuai is am, then $td is also srt.’ 
To this our answer would be ‘But this is also fasrfaifa^[, for your 
is smmR and therefore stfactr; grid is 3 r«t from gjRor as you say, so 
the arfafq- $rd should mean an arfaftr sttnnr, then what becomes of 
your theory that the q?Tpjr ( ^ysr$fa ) is star ? Your grid ( which is 
3 R 5 tr from gtreor ) cannot be atfarq only in parts, like the curate’s 
egg bad in parts! ’ ( q fa frqfw trqtTsr: tresnr g^der I 

K. bhasya ). The proposed emendation for 

makes the construction simpler and for that very reason, is not 
likely to be genuine. 

( 13 ) If it is argued that an thing can produce a q?rd, we 
ask : is there any to corroborate this statement ? Our experi¬ 
ences in this world are concerned only with SctTyT things producing 
any gspf. 
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If it is argued that we might accept the proposition that only an 
thing produces a w.w, then there would be the fault of endless¬ 
ness ( ;t sq’5rc«rr=3?ft=TT«ir ) thus:— B is produced by A ( which must 
itself be grogr according to the above supposition ), A in turn owes 
its origination to, say, A 1 , A‘ to A 3 , A 3 to A* and so on ad infi¬ 
nitum. If the series comes to an end at some point, all the preced¬ 
ing links break down and the main proposition falls to the ground. 

( 14 ) The objector says;— We can produce a which 

shows that an grsrif? can originate, and which also does not contain 
the This is admitted by all to be srit?, so also are 

qprtvm and |fn%WtT. Now 

( $rcor ) produces the qr® or -pm () and 

IfirtTnrrfr () „ „ „ „ ( wivnf) 

Here the eeroi and qspJ are interdependent and 3 Rrr?. 

So this fgTffr should meet all your objections. 

The Siddhantin's answer is:— It is a contradiction in terms to 
speak of srii^st and How can an thing have 

any qjRar ? How can an 3 ru% thing have any qr^ which is necessarily 
associated with change in the q.Rtir ? ( a t% rrr |g- 

TroTTRcrr #*Rr% I K. bhasya ). 

( 15 ) Again, your argument that qrst or eer produces the 
qsnw is simply astounding ! Can any one in his senses argue that a 
son begets the father ? 

( 16 ) Again, it is no use saying that qtRtJT andean? mutually 
produce each other. You must be able to state the order in which 
the things are produced. It cannot be argued that ekrot and «£r 
may both be produced simultaneously, for, in that case, the left and 
the right horns of a cow, that spring up simultaneously could be 
regarded as having epuf-irTanriq' between them! Sankara uses the rtioi 
simile in his Vedantasutrabhasya on II. 2-17, 3W£^RflgaRn5rEr- 
g^?r traps' 1 

( 17 ) Further, the ^rot which depends for its production 
upon its qr^j ( which is 5 t«t ), cannot possibly be proved to exist 1 
And a non-existent ^rot, it is needless to add, like ^rr%qinr, cap 
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hot produce any thing ! ( ^ 3 »ft- 

OT?onn&r 3 t?uur Ufufttnu: I ( K. bhasya ). 

(18) Further, even if we adroit, just to please you, that 
can ex ^ st mutually between and tfrjj, and and fg, 
it is incumbent upon you to say which comes first, and which 
second that has to depend upon the establishment of the first. But 
this you cannot do. 

( 19 ) tgrtfarcoiitr? can have the following alternative theories:- 

[ I ] The cause produces the effect. 

[ 2 ] The effect produces the cause. 

This is denounced as absurd in Karikas 15 and 17. 

[ 3 ] Cause and effect mutually produce each other. 

This also can be ruled out on the ground that it is impossible 
to state what comes first, the cause or the effect. In a 
the knowledge of cffahpj is essential and implicit ( Karikas 16 and 
18 )* 

[ 4 ] Cause and effect are produced simultaneously* This is 
obviously absurd. There cannot be g?rutPK<JTUT9r between things 
which have a simultaneous origin. 

( [ 5 ] There is no origination at all. 

X [ 6 ] qttu and are one; ts a mere 

Gaudapada erhphasises No. 5 and is mainly concerned with 
establishing the stsrrm^. Sankaracarya, On the other hand, 
etnphasises No. 6 and resorts to the rrorm^ ahd ctnsrfrrN? to 
expound his thesis. It would be seen that Numbers 5 and 6 are 
but different aspects of one and the same proposition. 

No* 1 of the above alternatives has not been discussed so far. 
Prof. Vidhusekhara says f it appears that a Karika dealing with the 
first proposition is now lost between Karikas 1 6 and 17. For, as 
the second and third propositions are discussed ( IV. 17-18 ), one 
may naturally expect to have the discussion also of the first pro¬ 
position, but it is not to be found. Can we think that the author 
himself has omitted it ? ’ Prof. Vidhusekhara’s fears are groundless, 
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its 

Gaudapada does not ignore proposition No. i, but discusses it, 
being fully aware of its importance, in the first half of Karika 19. 

Those who believe that strut produces the tacitly admit 

[ 1 ] and qqq are two entirely different things. There is 
qnqtqrq first before is produced. 

[ 2 ] gtreiF and qqq are however intimately connected with 
each other by the relation. 

[ 3 ] This *m=rnr relation ensures that only a particular strut 
( ) produces a particular qnq (qj ), otherwise we might get 

even qq from qt%q»r. 

[ 4 ] srut has thus a particular ^rj? to produce the qsr«f in 
question. 

[ 5 ] If strut and spTq are srqsq, ^fqi%: would be etc. 

Gaudapada now attacks these tenets of the l^rtq^s. 

[ 1 ] Gaudapada points out that the existence of 50% in the 
strut to produce a particular qrrq cannot be proved. Thus— 

( a ) Is this different from =jtrut ? Or 

[ 2 ] Is this srffE, bke qrrqWr, of a non-existent nature ? 

In either case, the ^tirU would not help the qrRor to produce 
the qtT*f ; if the is existent and not different from strut, it is 
qmtor itself (Read the following from Sankarabhasya on II. 1-18,3%: 
^R^RTRra, srraf'Tw: qsrfoq qTqrrq?q?q =q ^Rurrqqn*qq ... qftrorqqqTrcr- 
srrkftqarft ^sr%5rrfquwftr3qtfrq W qrft ??q?q 1 * ff 

h TOrfiSft: 1 aftresw 1 % sr ra ?q?r: 

frlw $far^q ?ss?q?T& q ^m^rtrr:, ^i%^rar qq q re 

swra n #rrq 1 3tsqTfqr%%sfq srmreq $Tr qq qq: ejreqqfrr^Tqr h ^i%utt- 

trrm^qqft, q^fcRTrqqqqTg^srRTq*qrqr atRf^TTqqi^gTrV- ^rr^tqqiqr%i%aq 1 
^rfrijw srcurer q;iqr%qnmr q> 5 <araiqT qRqmrfr qt qrtif fqqqdat l aRTtqt- 
Tq$qTq«Wmq#Nqr I rRWg- SRURqfefPSjTT ^rfqt: «Tqq1 ). 

thus means ‘ the absence of any power in the qrRut to 
produce the particular qrnr ’. K. bhasya seems to connect 3t?rt%: 
with qsTOjrfffov in the last Karika, saying 3^* 

^rqq«r qq^THTq r«tr Rqi?tTT%:, so that is taken to mean * the 
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inability to answer the query. ’ Prof. Vidhusekhara thinks that 
refers to IV. 3 where two classes of teachers are mentioned, 
one holding satkaryavdda and the other asatkdryavdda. 

[ 2 ] Another objection to the awf^rdgrg is that there is no 
knowledge of the inter-relation between tprg and grrwn no intimate 
relation between two entirely different things can be proved. It can 
not be known how g?ig can reside in the gtiwr. There can be no rela¬ 
tion between s&twt which already exists and -sw which is going to 
come into existence later. A #srw is possible only between two existing 
things (srfa ?w*rrgra; m?TrW- 

Wfsggww** 1 srfwrggtwgtgmfa wfwrgw *wgrfgw ^gwsv§gnwwg aw 
awrwiw: &rw : gtwrgrtw fwgggsri 1 swvgggKrarg =g 1%^?- 
sr^np: • ••• ar^rfwsnfriter gsgsorTgret wwrggw'wrgvwgn: 1 ^ gtrg- 

ftatnasw cupro}6gggg£5g§ aama sraa— r% trFr^wgggg aaa ^a srwg- 
aaa; 1 af? at^a grows aafa aateggwsg^fw: sra^a growrggggrfagigwr- 
$tgg<gra 1 ••• smggg^P grogeig aaa agfwrgwgjrgggwfag^arTggfrgrv 
gggp gtewgg ggrgro%«ggggisgggg?Tr.sggg'r aaa 1 ... ^ggggrr 4 hr srgrwer 
as asgggas gatggawgtagggiai gtwffrgrgia; 1 sro g?gggg aaa a^gw 
wrgfowsrrsgtgtg: wra 1 a % ggt ^rag'lgaraw^sw gra-fogg-sw 
afagwa l ggggggw swgggtfgsraf: ggt$ — arfangga; sr<&p gfggrontg 
gig ffa a a«tr grfrfgargta I... g?g$qfNroTHT arrggfta: grrgormwrrgra; 
aw 4 h?wr«n sTfwrfa wagsrg frgr§gw w sa^rga 1 a =gg swa 1 ... gw 
ga: gra?g% 5 taa qgg agg fafggg; gsrgtBwtqrg: wra, srataw fgggfgtggga- 
^tgtrtfrsaagg'iara^rgra^tggggrajga 1 ... gnwngsRgangvq: gnwssgrqig: 
wngfa %a, a l 3 Twr%ggot g;rg 5 wrqT>orrwR«q#gTgggr#ia 1 ... awra 
^fitrgiwg gsgnor gsgn%afgargraamarra stwregr pa gfa a arcorrgwg 
arg gg^raatfg grgg rawga l a«rr g^wggtftgrogra; qtrgrg aa aa argf^ROT 
aaaa aawggT^twgw gfagga I Sankarabhasya on Brahmasutra 
II. 1-18 ). 

mftgrta is explained by K. bhasya as crwiftg^T 1 It may 

mean gstfrogT^ra^ in Karika 21 below, in which case, the expre¬ 
ssion refers to No. J of the alternatives mentioned above. Prof. 
Vidhusekhara suggests that mrtgra is the ggrqwsha—3tgt%ra 
which is described in sgtq-g^rfwgrsrr ( Chapter XI ) of the Mfila- 
madhyamakarika of Nagarjuna. 

3 ?ngsrg : No 4 alternative, viz. qtw and tjirw arising simulta¬ 
neously, is objected to, on the ground of the Violation of the order*. 
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The accepted order between qtTtr and qsP'tt is that qsHer comes first 
and g;p? afterwards. Karika 16 above also refers to this. 

GaudapSpa says that the wise philosophers having considered 
carefully all the points involved in qtwsrcmwsr, and the various 
alternative theories adumbrated, have come to the conclusion that 

No. i is to be rejected on the ground of sasTna of the 
and the 3mNrTJT of any between wnr and q?T?<Jr. 

No. 2 is frivolous and beneath consideration. 

No. 3 is to be rejected, because there is no ground to ascertain 
which comes first, of the two tun? and qtptrr ( and no ?wt*cr to 
corroborate it). 

No. 4 goes against srsflcT. 

Thus No. 5 which says that there is srariffr, is alone the correct 
theory. 

Prof. Vidhusekhara says that by we should understand 'the 
Buddhists’. The expression seems to have been used in the sense of 
avstefriffa: ( see Introduction ). In IV. 42, we have smrfrcg ?T%m 
jpj: and in IV. 54, <r=j rtfesTPcV FRTfkpjT: I s0 that by 

*Rrfatr, GaudapSda probably refers to ‘ wise philosophers * 
in general. 

( 20 ) The objector says that it was not fair on the part of 
GautJapSda to brush aside his theory of mutual q,TfiqnT<nt*tT?r ( qnrf 
producing qjpor and qjpttf producing qsnr ) as frivolous by asking 
how a son can beget the father ( Karika 15); the matter should 
not be treated in that light-hearted manner. The 
correctly represents his position ( sfrsr produces and sqpr pro¬ 
duces ). Why should mutual qtT&isRtJWf^ be objected to ? 
Every body accepts the sfrwr^trTtr as authoritative. 

GaudapSda says in reply:-- We aprifci^rr^s can not accept the 
srisnf* ^apa* You have yet to prove to us how the qsT&RT'nfflr? exists 
between and The gaps is not ppgr, it is still grar. Again, 
strictly, speaking, it is wrong to regard proving starter as 

well. It is generally held that 
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— 3^^ and so on—this series shows mutual 

(0 (0 

wfwarwq, but surely the sfrsr 1 produced from atp is different 
from sfrsr; and 1 produced from qrn x, is different from 
Here are therefore different cpfrrwowras between different sets of 
objects ! grsqaa is a srarwra mentioned by Gautama; it is the same 
as of other arrays. On |g=, K. bhasya remarks, Igftfa 

SHrfarsmr%?ctT aawng l awr % ggf?ar a tgftra 1 But Gaudapada 
may be taken here to enunciate a general proposition, not refer¬ 
ring to the particular point under reference. 

( 21 ) The objector says:—- You are making too much of our 
inability to mention which of the two qftn? and wor comes first. 
What does it matter if we do not know this particular ? The 
relationship between the two is clear to the meanest intelligence 
and that should suffice for our purpose. 

Gaudapada’s reply would be: — 

If a thing is really being produced, surely a child ought to be 
able to tell which is the wot (that is already there ) prior to the 
thing to be produced. The fact that you are not able to point out the 
sprint and its relation with the gtra, shows that your basic principle 
viz. that there is sniff, is unfounded. If the gtnf can be apprehended, 
its swu must be capable of being apprehended too ( sTPmrar Tf 
wt wa wot a war 1 1% reqaiagi srsrar asarw 

srfrasqa 1 srwrsrawf: # 5 Fgftrnrqaarrg l K. bhasya ). 

( 22 ) The upshot of all this discussion is that the view of 
the ( gfWreiT%gs ) gigtrs that reg rea= srrtrar is untenable ( re can¬ 
not be produced from itself ) ; that of the ( srefqsrrerffis ) WT^Nts 
that qgj <wt: wra ( aa cannot be produced from an entirely 
different thing, say re) is equally untenable. A thing obviously can¬ 
not be produced q;re: and reau When we say ‘a thing is produced', 
we are using mere words ( srscpmrarred arg aaprrigsssror STSfrrsma 
ag I ffrT ip: K.bhasya). Similarly, a gg or srgg thing can 

not be produced (otherwise there would be srfmjpfrrq of their sjgjfg), 
agag cannot likewise be produced ( fregaNjanaaarg K. bhasya 
which adds W samara araef ?fa TwrwsqrfNRavareKnl srfinwr 

ar a*ga : > a ( afecn ) fra qa warren 1 fgrw^raraaaTTor^raiTreaaa- 
^rar^aga?w r^agreasa 1 ) 
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( 23 ) Those who speak of 3 TTr%, basing their arguments on the 
araife srafcjT and ^frfcssrRT mutually giving rise to 3 Tarr% are 

contradicting themselves. srat?: qtsyrg |ga amra — For, if the <*r<j 
is starrs? and does produce something, there would be ceaseless 
production, and an stang^rcoi must produce araifg stra ( for qtrqor 
and qsrq must be like in nature ) which is ridiculous ( how can an 
SRIT% have a beginning ? ) Similarly cannot be produced 
from sraTr^fg- Prof- Vidhusekhara against all manuscript authority 
wishes to read srang: for atari: ( this would make the sense more 
clear ) and gnfft: for §m%: ( this is quite unnecessary ). It is quite 
clear that is used twice deliberately ( in two different senses ) 
to give an enigmatical touch to the line, smap means (1) cause 
(2) beginning. A thing for which no cause can be found, cannot 
have any beginning, that is, cannot be produced ( qtrqtrtaa ga 
K. bhasya ). 

( 24 ) Having disposed of the air?trs, q^fxq^s etc. ( whom 
Gaucjapada could have called arenrsfraT: ), Gaudapada now turns to 
the Bauddhas. qqasa means ‘ another ^rr^r, another school of 
philosophy ' (qiai qrafsimfq^rer K. bhasya; cf. swraaRrm^ 
srraafsrw^Ra: Nyayasutra I. 1-29 ). The srrfmforfe 
ghgs are referred to here. The snumart^js maintain that sn3n«r 
apart from fa^ra or §t% must be taken to exist (and therefore there 
must be saift for it ) to account for the sranitrf'asir and the experi¬ 
ence of pain etc. statist—O bjective experience. In order to perceive 
asr, it is essential that one’s gfer must be if there is no aa, 

how can the gftg be qarorn ) and how can ^rasrfrrsr arise ? So sr^mr 
must have a fafaw; in the absence of this fam^T, there would be 
no jnpjnssswa ( gsr); secondly, we actually experience pain etc., 
this cannot be denied. This afe3Tl<T55t«'ar also must be attributed to 
some cause. This cause could only be the armisr which is subject 
to srtfo. Prof. Vidhusekhara explains qrafstircaar war as * ( their ) 
existence is regarded as dependent, ’ which hardly makes things 
clear. There is no question here about existence being dependent 
or independent, but about existence of the aifmf itself, ffgjsr:— 
( K. bhasya ). assets according to the Buddhists 
arise from torts (^q, agar, ^srr, stopc and riqna ), amraa 
( 5 and mind, and their objects, in all 12 ), and vrig 

( 6 organs of sense, six objects and six kinds pf consciousness ). 
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( 2 $ ) This Karika refutes the 3rpr«r3rr%3 5 s view. The qrfrro- 
qrfgg; takes his stand upon gni? ( inference, as implied in the last 
Karika ), but grat is inferior and must give way to 1333^3, the real 
state of things (wmhHfor&Bhra; 1 3 1% 33 i 33 najH 3 f<r 33 T 3 3 T 3 
agsqfercipqTifa 1 trsrtsarfftflT: V 3 r 3 t a 5 gs 3 r%*%ot 1 arsasrifjcqra^paT- 
8 rr 5 T 5 ?ttftrtirafT 3 TW 3 ffrrrf 3 gt 33 rrr? faHb 1 3 T«Rr 
>URRftrr 5 rfrrsfmr%w 3 f 3 i^'s 73 1 ^5331733 1 snsagsra- 

fawqra" rafH 3 ^rf^irr 3 ^ 333 ! ag 3 &s 3 r 3 re 1 3 rs S 5333 T- 
r% 3 g 3 ST 3 f 3 n'cRf 5 T 3 r 3 iq 3 n? 35 trfaf*T#r 3755*33 I 3 fr? 3 TN 33 a 

so 

3 tf 3 g? 3 %fr 7 ' RStnifT 3^33 K. bhasya ). ^33^3 tells us that nothing 

is ever produced, all so-called production is ^3^33. 

( 26 ) 33(3 has no fftrirw, as no srrgmf can exist. The r^3 

( or T3?rr3 ) alone exists and appears as srrjprrsr- Thus (33 has no 
contact with srif ( because it does nor exist ) or 3 r«rr 3 T 3 ( without 
arsf, snurura cannot exist ). 3353:— Not existent. ( 3 rnft?tsr 3 
53jrr^3?3 K. bhasya). 

( 27 ) ramqg—In the three paths or periods of time, 3 T 3 T 3 r 3 T- 
naaetaraPsa^. t%3 never gets into contact with any external object. 
The objector points out that if the f%3 can have 33 i 7 tr 3 r 3 ffr in the 
absence of 3? etc., there is the chance of f%3 presenting a wrong 
picture of 33 etc. The answer is that if 33 were to exist, we would 
be in a position to say if the presentation by (33 conforms to the 
33 or not. But with 33 not in existence, 33(3<T3?3 is out of question 
( 3 T 333 fff * 33 T 3 r 833*3 3 g 3 f 3 T 3 RWVf 33 T 3 r 35333 T 333 I K. bhasya ). 

( 28 ) K. bhasya says:— 3^3: 3f3rrTTr?3(Karika 25)r3f3T33S?3 
( Karika 27 ) I35TT33rf33r 3T^q 333 3T|Tm3rf?7^ , 3f333373r3I3tFng- 
33333 I 15 3f7^T3I373r3 3^31333 3 ^ 31 ^ 33 % I Just as 

Gaudapada used the arguments of the q^riq^s against the 3313s, and 
vice versa, he uses the arguments advanced by the r3|tr33ri33s 
against the existence of 3ffn«I admitted by the 3rgri33n3as. In this 
Karika he turns the tables on the f^rr33n%3s. According to the 
&W33T?, 13533 is associated with srfappsr, ^ifota etc., that is, these 
are ra^rasr 33s. Gaudapada says that neither nor r%3S33 can be 
originated ( the origination of f%3 means its association with 33s ). 
The r 3 ?T 33 Tl% 3 s holding the view that f=33 or raragaa is originated, 
see the foot-prints ( of birds ) in the sky. It is as absurd to say 
that f%3 3333 as to say that one can mark the passage of birds in 
16 
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( 38 ) Actually it is wrong to say that srtJTftft produces ^JT- 
There can not be *** of an spci ( ^sr ) from the ( swifta ). 
An t he for instance, can never be produced. Theie 

is no sr'Tt?, hence the Vedantas have proclaimed that all is Brahman 
which is 3W. We may take to mean srst and take the second 
half as corroborating stsi wrWfa’* in the first line. 

( 39 ) The dreamer sees in dream things which he has seen 
in the waking state as unreal; having seen the unreal things in the 
dream, he fails to see them in the waking state. So both in the 
waking state and in the dream-state, one sees things seen in the 
other state as unreal, swifts is the cause of only from the 
point of view of sqsjfr*, but the swifter is also equally unreal. 
The propriety of =g is given by K. bhasya as s=r wnftfoftr 

«sr gsw s 1 wwswifts s g qwnfcrftfa 

^T. The ^us^tr is unreal and has swiftflfw for its cause; this 
shows that swiftss^r must be unreal. A person thus sees unreal 
things both in the waking and dream states, but does not realise 
this in the waking state. 

( 40 ) From the point of view of the highest reality 110 
qsreopwi is possible. Thus 

[ 1 ] swg SH cannot have swg 5T$tmnrt for its cause. 

[2] (tre ) cannot have sms. ( ^fsr'rm ) for its cause. 

[ 3 ] wi ( tf? ) cannot have jjg ( sri, qr? ) for its cause. 

( for, in that case w* would lose its si^rt, StS ) 

[ 4 ] 3W3, cannot have *rg for its cause. 

( for, they are as two poles asunder ). 

( 41 ) The objector says that if both swig; and experiences 
are unreal, how can there be any swhwowrar between them ? The 
answer is that it is not our statement the ^gjrvms are produced by 
the 3mr?wb. Just as in the waking state, a person can have false 
knowledge of a rope as though it were a real serpent, the same 
thing happens in the dream-state as well, —As a fact, as real. 

In both states, there is ftrgtrftr, that is all. 

( 42 ) If the sisnfttsr? is the highest philosophical truth, why 
have Sastras taught different kinds of Upasanas, ^oifsmmRS etc. 
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which presuppose chat creation is real and duality exists ? The 
answer is that the wise ( buddha ) people realise that srswfagrg is 
extremely difficult to be grasped by ordinary people who see 
nothing but aTtwirsT in the So, taking compassion on 

these weak-kneed but well-intentioned people, the wise have 
preached for them the s?<Tl%3Tg, in the belief that in course of tune 
they would be in a position to understand the higher truth of 
ararfcfaT? ( this is what is meant by in III. 15 ). 

Prof. Vidhusekhara understands by gt|: here also, the Buddhists. 
But surely, the Buddha never preached the or arHmmtg 

either! 

( 43) Turret— *n??r, la snarer fftra: ( K. bhasya ). 
The objector says: The gfa ( ... sa^aT ^a l 3 T«r aw wr *mfrr l 
Taittiriyopanisad II. 7-1 ) warns the against the danger of 

believing in l?r. Would not those people who follow the Sastric 
injunctions based upon srrraaTg, because they are terribly afraid of 
srmftarg, come to grief in the end ? Have they ever no hope for 
salvation ? The answer is that these people are after all not bad, but 
just weak and certainly rn^ttmaa ( a aarar: 1? 

at I Gita IX. 30 ). They are not arrays like the Carvakas or 
Buddhists, and with luck, they can ultimately see their way to 
believing in the araimarg (a % ara a^fa 1 

Gita XI. 40 ). 

( 44 ) Gaudapada says howsoever he might sympathise with 
the 3tftaa*g?aan%as referred to in Karikas 42, 43, he has to point out 
that their argument viz. there is afgata on account of 
and atfrat* is entirely wrong. Because an object is perceived and 
can be put to practical use, it does not mean that it is real. For 
instance, the magic elephant shown up by a juggler is actually 
perceived; people see its movements and so on, but every one 
knows that the elephant is unreal. 

( 45 ) The only real thing is thus tasTTH ( also called 
) that is, strait srgrgi which is arsr ( but appears to be born ), 
( but appears to have motion ), ( but appears to be a 

sftg ) and is completely unruffled ( having no fosme) atad not within 
the province of the ( Jrrfnn^um ). This description of 
by Gaudapada shows that he does not hold the fsrtrrfmg of the 
Buddhists. The of the Buddhists is neither star, nor 3RR!r, 
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nor Gaudapada accepts the arguments of the RSTRVtf^s 

against the 3rnnv§«ftr^s, but then he parts company with them. 

( 46 ) or fart or srgR is 3 t 3 T, and all so-called vms not 

being different from 5f§R are also star- When this truth is realised 
there is no trouble, [Rite trs*}# 1%stiff Rf?RR^r%frJT5trrn?rRvff 
sr* WRf^sn?a*n*ft I * aw *r ntr m- 
5TT$ tp|>RH3<R*R: ’ frtftf? ftfSRGTR I ( K. bhasya ). It is unusual 
to speak of an Upanisadic passage as a jrsRot as is done here by 
the K. bhasya. 

(47-52) Karikas 47-52 introduce the famous srr simile 
after which the present Prakatana is named. If the r$r is one 
and star) how do we experience the various spfs ? Whence do they 
come and whither do they go ? What is their connection with 
ffff R ? Do they arise out of j%*tr ? The answer is that RRrrarums 
are all SRa; and srrfinfeiis W- 


(1) When the fire-brand is 
whirled about, there is the 
appearance of straight and crook¬ 
ed lines. 

(2) When the is at rest, 
there arises no appearance, 
there is no change in the 3 Rr<Tj 
it is 3 RRT. 

(3) When the srr is whirled 

about, the appearances 

do not come in from a place out¬ 
side it. 

(4) When the 3T5IR is at rest, 
the appearances do not go out 
elsewhere, nor do they enter the 
*RKt< 

(5) The appearances can not 
be going put, as they are not gstrs; 
only a jar is capable of move¬ 
ment. 


R5TRJ3; 

When the r^tr vibrates, there 
is the appearance of sriltr an d 
gratis ( the vibration of the r^tr 
is of course due to atR'trr, it is 
not real ). 

When the r?TR does not 
vibrate,it is without any jrnnrif 1 =K- 
*tr and is srsr. 

When the r^tr vibrates, the 
SHfraR^RR appearances do not 
come in from a place outside it. 

When the fe^TR is at rest, the 
appearances do not go out else¬ 
where, nor do they enter the 
R 5 TR. 

The appearances involving 
srmnpRR cannot be going out 
as they are not ssR. Only a ?atr 
is capable of movement. 
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Whether it is the or g-tfringsrorq 3 tT«W 5 the stwrgtsr 

is the same and their behaviour is exactly alike. There is no qstq- 
3tR<n*rrsr between the 3rr*Tr^s and arsjnr or t^sTR. Hence they must be 
pronounced to be not capable of being considered or in plain 
language sjqr, f^sHTOTfrma' sn?m- 

RSTlTOrif Rsqiurq: I K. bhasya which also 

hastens to add argrrS* Rmd fsr?rr;Rtr I 5 f%r?rw fesrq: 1 

(53) In the last Karika, it was stated that in the case of 
far^H which is one, artar etc., no gmftPKOOTsr was possible. This 
Karika explains why it is so. qtnfeRtrptrrq implies that there must 
be two gsqs, s0 that one gsqr can be the cause of another ^sq-. f^TR 
is one, immutable, there is nothing else, so it cannot have any 
3RPTqs ( tE<nar and q? have qtr^ROTHT^, because there is sparmqqfq 
relation between the two ) or gats ( qj and trar^q can have a 
EprtterctTRpr ). Though there is the qtrqqtRomr* between qj^q and 
( which are 3T£sq, being gats ) it is obvious that ^tq depends 
upon a + rt?§ ) here also, so that does not vitiate the 

general statement gRtf gsrer ^hort or srir 3RtRq 5 pror=[ ( qjRar and 
qtw must be two separate things ). The qjfs are not ^sqs, nor are 
they different from r%?TRt, as we have already proved. So no qstq- 
OTtomnr is possible. 

( 54 ) So, we have to fall back upon swrfSwRf as the only 
unassailable doctrine. The t%qtt?r?rr%^s seem to hold that •q-ps are 
T%tt3t; but this is not possible. f%fr is smrrftqrRRq^q and vtjts are 
; there cannot be tgqraRR between them. Here 
Gaudapada uses the expression tnfiftur:. It is more probable there¬ 
fore, that the expression d|: in IV. 19 and IV. 42 does not refer 
to the Buddhists, especially because the of Gaudapada is 

different from the of the Buddhists, and the Buddhists who 
are really srftnwqgs could not have preached the ^rsrrfrtqrq. 
srfaWcT—STsqsRtrrer ( K. bhasya ). 

( 55 ) burst:, usually used in connection with the seizure by 
ghosts or spirits; hence, strong attachment or adherence. As long as 
there is the superimposition of vr4s upon the suvfr or there 

exists the tpRnER'JRTRr based on Ir. But when the adherence to 
causality disappears, the ter also disappears, q^r gqtfpsffafqtftififq 
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jrsrasrr vrsrfpr a^r 

arr% tg^ijpr: I ( K. bhasya ). 

(5 6 ) With the disappearance of IgTr^ra^r, and consequently 
that of Iff, there can be no Sarfisaui. 

( 57 ) > s explained by K. bhasya as srfrsmlmr 

:; the Buddhists admit of two kinds of ^ftr, 4 ?t?Wrtr 
empirical truth (awrgrife ^ftr of Sankara ) and <iTHro*r?sr. It appears 
to us that Gaudapada uses the expression in the sense of 
HT97 ( the instrumental does not fit in well with the meaning 
empirical truth ’ ). Prof. Vidhusekhara thinks that in this Karika 
the Sasvatavada and the Ucchedavada are attacked. He also likes 
to read for We are of opinion that Gaudapada 

here answers the objector who, being told that there is no #37* in 
the last Karika, argues that the is actually experienced, and 

that it is awn? ( we may not be able to say whether the qfar comes 
first or the comes first, but we must admit that the affansFC 
series is srarft ). In fact, the q-nrftrugf'Tr? of the Buddhists admits 
this kind of causality. Gaudapada’s answer is that the 4 *rrt is an 
illusion due to Maya, and when the really does not exist, 

any talk of its coming to an end is futile. Every thing that exists 
is atsr (and Brahman alone exists ), on account of the fact that 
iiis^rg;. The reading proposed by Vidhusekhara ( against 

all Mss authority ) appears simpler, but after all the is the 

same as in the case of an sra object. ' 

( 58 ) The may refer to the 75 divisions of Reality 
admitted by the Sarvastivadi Bauddhas ( 72 ^ftirsnfs— 11 
(5 sfemtreres + 5 + 1 ) + 1 ferr-m+46 

+ 14 rawnrariWOTs ) and 3 ( srrersr, and 

srsrffwwrfrcht )• They are popularly said to be born. Gaudapada 
says that really they ate not born. They can be compared to 
Maya which is also really non-existent. 

(39) This Karika explains the statement in the last Karika 
viz. the strff of the gtrs is mfitw. A rrrtrrijr coming from iwrratsr, 
cannot be called ftfer or f^rr^r, because it really does not exist. 
Similar is the case with the sms, h 3 Twr&Tr srarmf 3 T?jt srp 

gstm ( K. bhasya ). 
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( 60 ) The Buddhists speak of 72 and 3 

( see note on Karika 58 above ), the former being and the 

latter ^TT^tT. Gaudapada says that in the srsntaRl? which holds 
that everything is the nomenclature ^ii^rT and is 

meaningless. The highest can not be described in words ( qr<rr 3T=efr 
raRcfer Taittiriyopanisad II. 4-5 ), as it is not possessed of any 
describable &%ms. r%^ consisting of ideas like this is of this 
nature ’ * this is of that nature * has no scope in the case of $r?r rrs. 

( 61-62 ) ftq-qj has scope only in the illusory origination. 
All whether in the srrir^ state or the *qgr state, are due to the 
caused by Maya ; the r%iT though really void of uriTJrrg^- 
RicT, appears to have that gqr in the two states. Karika 61 is the 
same as III. 29, with the difference that i%tT is substitut¬ 

ed for *qr^ffr wrqqr Karika 62 is also the same as III, 30, only 
substituting for fr:. 

( 63-64 ) Whatever the dreamer sees in the dream, is g^q- to 
the i%tT °f the dreamer and is not different from the this 

T%rT again is £$q- only to the dreamer himself- Thus TO£W> TO* 
and VBwfc'fRRp are one and the same, 

stu^r and ( there are four kinds of sfrRS, srngsr and 
being the remaining two ) refer to all the four kinds of srfcs. ftg 

—the four main quarters, the four by-quarters, the upper and 
the lower are the ten quarters. 

( 65-66 ) The situation in the smia; state is exactly the same 
as in the dream state. 

( 67 ) i%tT and 4 f?sr are thus g^q- only to each other, and 
depend upon each other for their existence. r%rrf^ without the 
|%tT, and the t%tT without the r^Tffsq 1 are unthinkable. Both have 
no characteristic features peculiar to them. They are cognised only 
as thought of by the t%tT itself. t%tT ^ gpi RTOwft- 

Rgr i r ft srmmvm ^ra* Rtfa tre 

rsfttcP I R tft HR smrmsritaV?: 1 ( K. bhasya ). 

is used here in the sense of ^or characteristic, ^qrrsmifcr 
^orr R Km**, ( K. bhasya ). t% rtto—P rof. Vidhusekhara 

reads r% but curiously enough translates the same as 

* but you do not say what remains there*. The objector asks:— If 
17 
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both few and 4r?tr have no independent existence, then what exists ? 
The answer is nothing dependent exists. Gaudapada holds the view 
that the few which sees the is not the highest reality. The 
rw?nw3m%ws as Gaudapada understands them, seem to regard few as 
capable of producing the fewwwws, endowing them with some sort 
of reality. 

( 68-70 ) The objector remains still unconvinced. He says:— 
How can the fews^w be unreal and at the same time ? The 
answer is:— The object in the dream, the object created by the 
magician, the object created by a Yogin possessed of supernatural 
powers—all these are manifestly unreal as the common man under¬ 
stands the expression, but do these not undergo the process of 
origination and annihilation before our very eyes ? There is there¬ 
fore nothing surprising if the unreal fewf$!T comes into being and 
dies. fhracHs:— w?wrwtwifewTWWTfew:, Gaudapada is a believer in 
the yogic powers, perhaps being a great Yogin himself. 

( 71 ) This Karika is the same as III. 48. Gaudapada repeats 
his thesis that the 3 T 3 W%wr? is the only true doctrine enunciating 
‘ Nothing is ever produced or born ’ and not fewwp wop and wwfe 
few as held by the Buddhists, www WWW—This is a hit against the 
Buddhists who admit ww to be of two kinds ( see notes on Karika 
73 below ). 

( 72 ) The consisting of jn^r and object and subject, 
is nothing but the vibration of the few which is Twfertr and therefore 
rightly called srwf ( few# §rd s^p’ wrw §#: I wrfewwr ff few w^: 1 
rfefeumfewww^rwFtfe: ( K. bhasya ). 

( 73 ) K. bhasya says w«J rwfewf^w wfWfW fewwr w feW'fwr 

wwri^rwrr 51 1 # fermwwrwi so that accord¬ 

ing to it the meaning would be ‘ the distinction about the teacher, 
pupil etc. which is inevitable in studying the Vedantasastra itself 
would have no scope, if the few is fewif. The answer is, the dis¬ 
tinction is due to Avidya and is intended only as a step to know the 
reality. A thing existing by wfSirwrstnrSTT (K. bhasya explains <rcw?wr- 
few?wrr as rfe ) does not really exist’. Prof. Vidhusekhara 

says by way of introduction to this Karika ‘the author says that the 
existence of the duality consisting of the subject and the object is 
only in empirical ( sarnvfti ) and not in absolute ( paramartha ) 
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truth. For a thing which is dependent ( paratanira ) for its existence 
may exist in empirical and not in absolute truth 9 ( Prof. Vidhu- 
sekhara here also, as usual agaist Manuscript authority, emends 
q*cRqrfa^fqr into q^esTrsfw^Tqr on the ground that the sense 
requires it and it is supported by Buddhist works. He says srnr- 
^r^fsrr is the same as srfafwTsrr which he explains as 

which is the cause of existence or appearance of things. Not 
satisfied with all this, the Professor says that we should read 
TORsft T% *TSrtrF instead of first proposed by himself!). 


Prof. Vidhusekhara points out that the Buddhists admit two 
kinds of ( corresponding to cqqfRqq of the Jainas, 

and the of Sankara ) and ( q*mwr of the 

Jainas, qronrErc of Sankara ) ( | *r?g *rgqrrk?q f 3[rcr l 

^ qrore'cn 11 fernri *<t r%wr 1 ft pit# 

r rqsrreT?ar II Madhyamakarika IV. 8-9 ). ef/pr is the 

grqrq and qrrrro is the s-qq-. qra^ is one of the three ^arrs of a 
thing, according to the Buddhists, qft<pr%<T?r or ^qar, imagined 
( e. g. qr*rrqfrrct elephant ) q^cRq or dependent ( the form of 
the qrqRmff elephant depending for its existence upon the cause 
srr*r) and qiqrasq^r or fJrsq^r, perfect ( the non-existence of the 
elephant ). The qft^TPT corresponds to the srriq?q of the 
Vedantins. 


We differ from Prof. Vidhusekhara regarding the interpretation 
of this Karika. q^ygr means here undoubtedly c other schools of 
philosophythe Buddhistic school ( cf. 
srrcT(T? 5 rr%^r 7 PT: ( Nyayasutra I. 1-29 ). The Buddhists regard 
or sytsf^rcT as ( which is really a contradiction in terms, for 
means srrwr ), while Gaudapada regards it as 3T*r?q. It is 
wrong to say that Sankara admits any *F?q. In the begin¬ 

ning of the Vedantasutiabhasya, he defines his position quite 
clearly ... msqqrrcftfim: ^TrqTffi* srsfaq’ qftqftrfpr 

He talks of but not of «qq$R^?q. Like 

Gaudapada, he understands to be one, indivisible and with¬ 
out any gradations. must therefore be always 3Rr?q. Gauda¬ 
pada recognised only qs^qpr^fur. The objector says:— You said in 
the last two Karikiis that t%tT was 3?^ and sfrq is not born. But in 
Karika 57, you also said ^?qr smra How can you reconcile 
this ? 
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The answer is;— Karika 58 makes it quite clear that the 3 r?ar 
is frrgr<ro, so site is not born and mgr does not exist. So whatever 
is taken to exist on account of the srfggr, does not exist in 
reality ( g g-rg tgg£mgrgrsy*gn%^yRg^M^gig<T sra grp gggg 
* ’ wfrf g^rRgrgtgRg?grrg^gRg?gg?gR 1 rrc$7gsr??Rr ^i^anV 

ggtg grgg gvwrfgggtg =sr ar?r grrmra-p 5^rgi?r 1 rosgr- 

ITRf^rwrs g gRRcg 1 sgggtgmgf r% gtg syg^Rnmufy 3 Rg 73 aTf*ray 
ffg^ga 1 Sahkarabhasya on Vedantasutra II. 1-14 ). 

The objector says - — The Buddhists admit as ^57; so what 
is accepted by should be true. 

The answer is:— The Buddhists have their own terminology 
and may endow their favourite trr with any characteristics they 
like, but in reality the thing admitted in trr cannot be real. 
( cf. Mammata silencing an objector who complains that 
etc. are regarded by the gffrVps as gois, while Mammata would class 
them as stir, 77mggT?rgf summit yrftgrfoir gorfyg1 Kavya- 
prakasa II). 

seems to mean sriSrom or 3 rfgR«g^r ( evolved, per¬ 
fected ) #£!%. 

K. bhasya’s explanation of 7R?g ... as jft§T3n§r«yyfR<JT is far¬ 
fetched. 

( 74 ) The objector says that it is not fair to condemn trr 
outright. If H?far says sfhr: star;, are we going to discard that teach¬ 
ing simply because is ? 

The answer is:— ‘ Certainly 5 ( this is made clear in the next 
Karika ). We stick to our proposition that the ytRysTriR cannot 
be associated with any reality. Again, sfcjfa which bears the 
Buddhist brand does admit even an star thing or the idea about it 
as being born. g^fr^i^^fgRwtfrr: gw frgr, that is, how we take 
the expression TRrgrR'Rsygyr ( K. bbasya says, 775117?i%ntjn7S-g 
grtfg that is, string is called 3737—really we cannot call the 

3 TTaW[ or 5 ng even 3737, as he is —only with a view to give 

validity to the msfrsrrgr etc. prior to ggcityhr; this is obviously far¬ 
fetched ). Gaudapada says that ideas about differ according to 
different philosophers. But they involve gntfercnrgry which has been 
declared to be baseless. So, even if the ^far blunders into the right. 
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that cannot be accepted as truth, because it is based on wrong 
premises. To hold that is 3?q is pure eye-wash and self- 

deception. 

( 75 ) The reason why cannot tell us any truth, is that 
there is srrqftqsr for an 3*33 ( 3T^3 = not existing, unreal) viz. the 
q;rq5j[*aTqrq which means belief in fa. Actually in the case of 
reality there cannot be any la. When a person knows that there 
cannot exist any srrinn^wt^, the st^qrfaraqsr caused by qrraWor- 
*riq has no scope. K. bhasya takes 3: to mean q: grqrqrq 
rrimi fa^frrrt^Tl^aifirfaq^l :, £0 that it supplies q: to make the 
construction less involved. We might take sr^arfqfqqsp as the 
subject of q srrqa, but then gfsqr would go with 3twr%q5t 

and it might be objected that cannot be said to cognise 

anything, g has the sense of a nominative absolute, and the 

subject of a 3Tiqg may be different from g;, or g: refers to srg: in 
Karika 74, or qftq: in Karika 71. 

( 76 ) The gggrqgrrsqg |gs correspond to the three strsrgs 
mentioned in III. 16 ( ?rgrni*raf?®«SS 3 srtsrni: ). Wr |q?qrr%trrra'- 
lerq ^rwr: 1 ... arqgsqrmsrr gg«qrqn%srrv<tr*rr nstttp 1 raqqrfesmg- 
iRTOTTf arw^otr: qsfrT^qisa'lURT: ( K. bhasya ). When the i%g 
does not concern itself with these $gs, it becomes fqfqWTT and is 
not originated. 

( 77 ) When the f=qrr has become rafamg, the atgfTig state of 
the fgg remains the same immutable for ever. That srggrg is the 
jfr^r itself. Prof.Vidhusekhara admits himself baffled over this Karika, 
leaves the second half of the Karika untranslated, and considers 
the explanation given in the K. bhasya ( w?aqmWm’i5qr?iTi%raOTfr- 
^quamg^q r%g#ra qr gr§gws*n% : m gq]q?qrg gm frtfqlrqr- 
5«TT =q-1 iqRvqtrtrawqr5?T^*3 I qgg?qrqrtr fq^rrqr- 

ferTf^q- 3fg[q 3Tffr H a*HTT3Ttftfq qqW gq?r f^rRq gnT§[qqiS?<TT%: ... 
^I^p^crirfqsj: ) as unsatisfactory. His objections are : ( 1 ) There is 
nothing corresponding to qr in the first line and the sentence is 
incomplete, and (2) there is no antecedent to 33 in the second line. 
It must be admitted that the construction is an involved one ( but 
this is not uncommon with Gaudapada ), but we can easily supply 
CT to correspond with qr, and take 33 as referring to r%g. Because 
fsqfr is nothing but rVrtfW, and therefore as explained before, srarg 
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and gfgfag, its real state is just 3 rg?<TT% and it perseveres without 
any change. K. bbasya rightly calls this 3 tg?<n% state as the msT, 
or we might take ga; as referring to in |?ggrg ^ in the last 
Karika. The tts also is and cannot really exist. 

( 78 ) g?grg— 'WTiser^'TW. The arftrira?JT of the t^TtT is the 
same as the smatoig. Prof. Vidhusekhara reads gatgrgg; so that it 
might agree with fgg which is regarded by him as the subject of 
g^jg. The expressions sfrasn#, qgFr^jfr however agree better with 
the person ( rather than fgg ) who secures the right knowledge. 
As Prof. Vidhusekhara has pointed out the change over from 
to a person is abrupt. On the other hand, it might be argued that 
the streiigT of the reader, after being told about the state of gr$r, 
is to know what happens to a person who realises that state, and 
that is satisfied by the present Karika. g:=3frg:. 

( 79 ) As l°ng as the arggimiggsT involving the belief in 5*5 
persists, the t^tT is tossed about from one ggg thing to another. 
But when it is realised that there cannot be any or the fog 
becomes 3 gtf- and turns away from the ^g. The subject of faRgag 
may be gg ( fog ) in the first half, in which case g f^gg is a kind 
of absolute construction, or g: is the subject of fgfgggg, the first 
half being regarded as a parenthetical cause. 

( 80 ) When the fog is thus fully fagg and remains steady 
in that state, the person can be said to have realised the Reality 
which is the same always, unborn and free from 57; naturally 
only the enlightened ones are lucky to realise this, f^rgtg— 
Prof. Vidhusekhara thinks that this expression refers to the 
Buddhas. It rather refers to the fomi^s of the Gita ( cf. §jfg- 
i%srfa'n*n a ggi faajsi l gwgtgggr §fogrgT gigggicmg 11 

II. 53,... g§r ft g?gg^T srfgi%?rT IIII. 61 , srgggggf mg 

frfo : aggragg II II. 6 5, swrag rtsrgrgr fggsmrfg gg?r: 1 ffopnoft- 
fogravggtgr sr^rr grarsgr 11 II. 68 ). fggq-:— gr=gt : , something to 
be realised by. 

( 81 ) gif:— strimtitr, giggntigg:— g*ggwtg«: ( K. bhasya ). 
Prof. Vidhusekhara wishes to take gg in the special Buddhistic 
sense, ggsfcgg? snsygfgjjrra or 3 ttsrg<w?t%. He also reads ggf grg: 
?ggTgs ! , but wishes to emend it into gggrg ; *ggrgg'- ( g«gtg: mean- 
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ing * the essence of reality. ’ The reading as it is gives a satisfactory 
sense. It is however likely that Gau<|apada may have deliberately 
used here the Buddhistic expression vrehrtg:. AnltaTA aart arcott^ 
art ... rfraa faarua ai Taf|t«tA i^RmAtSHtufa AigTttritAAa 1 
( Anandagiri ). ?aa start aart ( cf. a af aiara a Arut|fr a AtAeu : I 
Gita XV-6 ) which is self-illuminating and does not depend upon 
others for its light. The expression a^f|ATa : occurs in Chandogya 
VII. 4-2, g-' 3 iT%Araf trbr srgranu:. 

( 82 ) usa and are used adverbially. Prof. Vidhusekhara 
translates strrlrAA fa?A and rAmra rat as ‘ bliss is constantly 
covered and misery is unfolded According to him AnAtARi is to 

be construed with srla, anl=t etc, in the next Karika. We see no 
reason to split the Karika in this way. K. bhasya rightly remarks 
iiAg^tmrArrrqr twtott qua ffgaq^r 1 

5AA*ga> arrt sruR jrsnrrAtta ftrsimAfamaaAr iRrATmAASATArAAt^gtAA 
... §:ta u {arra AAiarfatRA I touVrw §&A?ara 1 ararat 
glorifies the fa^5TT tiara: which is the same as arRaiatR or 3tT?RA. 
Prof. Vidhusekhara says that the expression fits in better with ahat^- 

( 83 ) Gaudapada points out in this Karika how the aarr 
( 3 TRRA) is obscured by the ignorant who associate him with 
different aas, by resorting to the four ^rf?s ( modes ) of looking 
at reality. The four e£n%s are:— 

[ 1 ] stm— 3 TTKnrATS Atfr sprararraARa I ( K. bhasya ) 

Atrrar RfrrRm%Tlr#r.$ra'T?Rrtfr liffa^tr%Au : 1 

( Anandagiri) 

[ 2 ] ama— aitsrartt aat%^ : 1 (K. bhasya) 

??u%5trfaRtfiT5?A ai#r g^saraftmt 1 mtra- 

TRAmrAttAta flam TAsnAAtTRASP l ( Anandagiri) 

[ 3 ] 3nla aula— stria ATATiRAfoRAAtr%5p: ARAgTRl f^rrerr 1 

( K. bhasya ), gam tRRmau 5 I ( Anandagiri) 

[ 4 ] atria atm— atria atTartama^yaat^f 1 (K. bhasya) 

arga 3 sraaaTfRAST sjfamtapa^faulaaratalcuTi 

( Anandagiri ) 
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According to the K. bhasya and Anandagiri mres ( 2 ) and 
ftlRfr (4) refer to the fasrt^lfrgs and the sprerfegs respectively ; 
while No. 3 3tt% ftrT% is taken by K. bhasya to refer to the t^rms 
and Jainas, Anandagiri refers it only to the Jainas ( actually the 
Jainas admit the )• No. 1 is not referred to any 

particular school of philosophy by K. bhasya; Anandagiri refers it to 
the 

Prof. Vidhusekhara sees here no reference to the fir?Tt?T?rr%g[s 
and JTnitrftl3sS, but is prepared to refer No. 1 to the Vedantins who 
believe in the existence of Atman ( sr^mfs frtrr^q'ff 1 

=^r*tdf: I 3 t«fr^<i 3 str?qr rts-trut?: srrft?t% II 
Katha VI. 12-13, ) and whom Gaudapada dubs here as trn%5T! 
It is unthinkable that the Vedantins could have been referred 
to here, for being specifically condemned. Prof. Vidhusekhara to 
suit his purpose, takes and swr? ( not as referring 

respectively to su%, vrrf^PT, stirtr and HTi%, but ) as 

referring to frrfar, etc. ), that is, sn% refers to frm and to 
fnt%T. Gaudapada obviously understands by srr%T, a phase involving 
production ( one of the six wr=rfan?KS, srrtrir, sniff, Rumurnff, 
stT^fftfar, }, so that those only who believe that Atman 

undergoes any change are condemned here as srrfe^r ( rl3TT?fTunrsa<!! : 
U?l 5 jfh?Err%^irrfy[cl I snfcrwr* f*W- xstfafaftnu. 1 K. bhasya ). The 
belief in the existence of the wrong type of Atman is referred to 
here. 

We think that Gaudapada is not thinking of any particular 
schools of philosophy here. He seems to be indebted to Buddhistic 
references like tsrrifn sr?tpj3?rfa tm fyr-n : snas I gim n 

R5rtr-prfsr^r : it tan 5 ? nma sttori ?r n?r n?n'iir%g; 1 tr«rr 

11 Laiikavatara III. 20-21; susytpuJSHr ••• n 
5 gTg®prt%*!R’r%^ srranrnnrtjfvfT 1 P. r71) frumatHt 

untsnu triff^Tvq’fwwtrrsiTtT'Tc^^frt etc, 

P- 9&> ^ ngm?r I tra ‘engs^H^E^tfr astfrsrrsr 

sr^qrs srnanssnra; 1 P. 188. 


( 84 ) When the Atman is lealised as being untouched by the 
5 sng®ttfeq 5 !Tf ) one goes beyond and becomes omniscient. 
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( 85 ) Being a means securing the ^rtgrtrcr <? 3 [. srr^ws;— 
Befitting a Brahmana ( one who knows Brahman ) who deserves the 
highest <r^ as mentioned in q;*r fartn nfftrr ( Brha. IV. 4-23 ) 

That Gaudapada calls the highest end in life as a srrsnnr ^ conv i n ~ 
cing proof that he could not be preaching Buddhism ( Prof. 
Vidhusekhara points out that in Buddhist literature a Brahmana is 
held in as much respect as a Sramana and a true Brahmana is some¬ 
times identified with a Buddha. But it would be all the same extre¬ 
mely unusual for a true Buddhist to speak of the highest reality as 
5 TTsnnr )• wfaswrar swmr usnspw 

h ikwft cT^rqr^rrf^TT^qr^cr srr^ 1 ( K. bhasya ). r%sra: 
l — Cf#... qrwrmtfcrhr hrst : i 

firTOr 11 «*** 1 * 

OTronr II Gita III. 17—18, 

( 86 ) The 5rr^w secured by those who know Brahman or 
the true srrftroreft is not something to be secured anew, but is the 
natural state for them, education, from e = out, duco = I lead, 

is the exact English equivalent for hrst, and rft to carry. 

srT^rP— A knower of Brahman is naturally possessed of 

the right few, and Cf. tfrrnsrer W sm: I 

( Gita VI. 3 ). It is possible that Gaudapada deliberately uses the 
expression here to hint that the fejtq- in the Buddhistic work 
firwTfeff is not the true ferrqr. 

( 87 ) In the remaining portion of this Prakarana, Gaudapada 
shows his acquaintance with Buddhistic thought and works; he how¬ 
ever improves upon some of the ideas and points out where he differs 
from the Buddhists. In this Karika and the next, he describes the 
three kinds of ( which are dealt with in detail in the Lanka- 
vatara ). 

[ 1 ] — This is where both the object and 

its perception are experienced. 

^r#erh8f^wrsr- 

gsrreraiclT ^ ( Lanka vatara P. 157 ). 

[ 2 ] §j^C5*n%q5— This is ^sr^rrfr, where the object is absent, 

but the perception exists. It is called 
because it is free from contact with the 
According to the Lankavatara this would be 

|8 
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K. bhasya by way of introduction 
remarks here, g^rardrrem 1R 
rru? , 7?T'TiH3’tf?r sn*ff*t*ri ar^RtH 1 aim m«ur- 
s^ifa mnlfft atr%fa>«r 

RWRSTRrwttraRT^ sw- 
if^fstWFg'rriffnT l ®ra?T*tt * 3 srfBjWT 3 [ 3 ?HT 9 f 
anmr:— Similarly, Anandagiri, qtimRrHWn’ 
gtnrFrrarfiravrFKa^ 1 sng'U 

( 88 ) [ 3 ] 3r$fcro[— This is the where there is neither 

arcg nor OT55W. 

The 55^mcTTq explains as follows:— sr^raT ^srrar^trwsp’ 
f^rsrf =sr f^5rwr^?rorTr%ar?TqTmHrTOrsrr^, and mentions also sstopm- 
ctjt frr?, g^sftfaFRsrrci RTr«rB'urftn%^rri?R^r'-JigF 7 T?? 5 T?iT?i. 

srwTawtf**trRrr%nw?snms 1 ( P. 157 ). 

The ^rafrar, and ^rejrrrom of the Lankavatara, corres¬ 

ponds, as Prof. Vidhusekhara points out, respectively to ®t%q?, 
SF? 5 lfr% 3 J and ^stmT in the text. We however do not agree with 
Prof. Vidhusekhara when he says that ‘ the difference is only in 
nomenclature and as such is not important ’. Gaudapada seems to 
show by his scheme that the (^PFUrTTaTr^rR of t ^ ie Bauddhas could 
not be the which according to him is rarepjT 

(HI. 48, IV. 7 i). 

Generally only two categories grfeqs and cjr^rfr? ( spts 4 + 
HWfras 4 + fqsrm = 9 stT'^irTr, and all the other mental states are 
) are referred to in Buddhist works. The Lankavatara gives 
three categories which Gaudapada cleverly equates with the three 
states aura, *?sr and g§sr )■ 

In the second line Gaudapada refers to what is regarded by the 
wise philosophers to be fit to be comprehended to secure salvation. 
Different interpretations are proposed as follows:— 

[ 1 ] K. bhasya:— #rr%^ a&or 

*tmt frsfrd Iru** t^rr^s ffrraT, ^ft^qr%T^<n tqTg<re%: — r^ffd qrwm- 

*RT gqfwH8UHStOTrUHrqfa?TT9*: I <Wn«f* 
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[ 2 ] Prof. Vidhusekhara:— ‘ This is to be understood to be 
the knowledge and knowable, as is always declared by the Buddhas. 
We have already ( IV. t ) seen that there is no difference between 
jh&tia and jneya. Or it may mean that whatever we may know 
by the terms jhana and jneya is only the three things mentioned in 
the Karika’. 

Prof. Vidhusekhara’s interpretation is hardly convincing. We 
need not understand that Buddhas are meant by the expression g%;, 
again gq ( which elsewhere is taken to be Brahman by Gaudapada 
III. 33 g-gt trq) can not refer to the object of the three-fold ^nq just 
described. The next Karika tells us that when ftq is known, the 
person becomes so frq cannot mean a mere object of know¬ 
ledge in the ordinary sense of the term. 

The first query about the second half of the Karika would be: 
How many things are mentioned there— 

[ i ] |rd and fq|fq, these three, or 

[ 2 ] ^trq fqifq and tqffq; frrq and J-q—these two, that is, 
Is to be taken as a predicative ? 

Though Gaudapada has said before that ^q is Biahman, it 
appears that K. bhasya is right in taking fw^q to be the gq, and 
there is also no which would be necessary if only qttq ahd ^rq 
are intended ( Gaudapada, however, as has been already remarked, 
is careless in his constructions ). 

The second query would be : what is the exact meaning of 
and %q ? Does *rrq refer to the three-fold division sfrrqnp, 
and ? The expression tstfqxr *nq in the next Karika strongly 

favours this interpretation, but the next Karika refers only to 5trq 
and ^fq and not to fq^q ( unless we hold that ff qtst refers to 

f^jq ), or is the second line just intended to give some inform¬ 
ation in a detached parenthetical way ? Just as the three-fold 
division of ^rrq is given, the well-known triad ?rfq, ^q and f%|fq is 
mentioned for the benefit of the student. If the latter interpretation 
is favoured, Gaudapada possibly refers to the Gita in this connection, 
5 tr qr^rqm^ qsq^sqfqq - -1 qs^msn qf ^q'fSrq^=rrqaqHqi%sqq n 
etc. VII. 2; 3TRTfq?qrr3fiwqur?qr snforrTsfqq: i strqnmmq *«h§- 
*TT?HTqrq 5 Tg: ll ffHfqtqg qrrrqirqfV.rr qq q i stmffgsmsqffqgnqqiqrS' 
q^qq ii 3 Rt%Tqfa«qf: i * qafamflmGtzbntot « 
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ufa wfotsanr'arfmT I rafaa£gTina^wa£*d*Ti% II areatfu- 

grwftwfa 3^raW^ i ^cl'SfrmmfcT TT^tTarrfi atfar-ptrar n XIII. 
7-ii; ^ ?rg; snr$anffr «rajnwnro^ i stsrrnrfrfm *rgr a say 
frarsfara n sa?n artatard as stfaw%rgrcrg*r»s: i sw gfiwjfrfe 
^r§rrr?w msr% u stfcsas'msrs sar^ataariTprs: i sts# saglra fadwr 
gotwra? s H afesarsa ^aramarc s*fta =sr i s$w?ara; rtafagra §a*si 
am^era sr aa; H was# ar fasfsr'rra ar resrasc > =a aa%a 

jn%s® sp-tia*© =a II aarraamTa assaifaKarw aagaafir I fn*T |pi utstt*# 
ff^ sata rsrsra** I! XIII. 12-17 (The expression grrfi gitr ! tr fagrd 
seems to be an echo of grr* gra grranw above ). 

( 89 ) K. bhasya takes =ra to mean pjrratatrgt rafsa and gas as 
^iTsp^FTfegrV'Tq-1 taraa refers only to grra, if gra means aTsirgna; a* agr 
as explained in the Gita ( XIII. 1 2 ). One who knows Brahman, 
automatically becomes aagr for all time. K. bhasya says, 3rr?rr?a^;aha 
sa'greT sasrrer gr*r sragrai^is: aagrar... a t? armafagr grrar^arfsaar 
aarfuat srrar^asrata; I which is far-fetched. The idea of a atgnaa 
being *t|gr is quite common, cf. dr m&WfPSjfr srrarfa 1 

^rafet^^ra m aasras ai?a 11 Gita XV. 19. 

( 90 ) K. bhasya says by way of introduction, pyrtasansfist 
awm grafaa faagTi?r%t?srgTga awram nr ^tar? and explains naarma: 
as srana:. Prof. Vidhusekhara takes sraaror as referring to Maha- 
yina, There is no doubt that the explanation anna: is unsatis¬ 
factory. According to Prof. Vidhusekhara, the first line means 
‘ rjatratsaaraas should be understood from the MahayUna ’. Even if 
srafror means nfrara, Gaudapada’s reference to falraicaarass as 
TsgraTm ( In Karika 88, Gaudapada refers to fagra as the highest 
truth, he could not possibly admit more than one fa|ra ) shows 
that he does not approve of what the Mahayana says ( This is 
further corroborated by the second line which uses the word fagra 
in its proper sense aud brushes aside the fagras in the first line uncere¬ 
moniously ). The words in the Karika are variously interpreted:- 

larft — #rfe$fanfr tnfar 3T!*TftfR*ff55ftT«n?*rfaaai *ra- 
s^ifuarfa I ( K. bhasya ). 

a^fr^arsis ( Prof. Vidhusekhara, in conformity with 
Asanga ). 
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Irtpj;— s gi«£rrar«rr 3 ff TcmsfttT^ I ( K. bhasya; while the same 
authority explained Ira 1 as sfrm, in the 

comment on Karika 88 ). 

( Vidhusekhara ). 

3Tre?nr?r — 3rr?rsiTrf^ frr^Ir'mrtrcaT mgerr TtnJ^isri^JTHTts’Trft 
KroJm'vr I ( K. bhasya). 

Attainable, qjfsrrg which is <rr^R«T^r (Vidhusekhara). 

Tmrft— rtniiwsr?ffr ?rqr: q-rFsarrrH 1 ^Warirfi 

^snctr'rrtFtrTM 1 ( K. bhasya; 

but how could the ^jjisim%srf&fT crcrtrthm be regarded 
as an OTin ? ). 

To be matured, the act of maturing by discipline for 
the attainment of the absolute, not only for others 
but also for one’s own self ( Vidhusekhara ). 

a^rf etc.—ari f^'rfrra^tr^ f^rtmwrnfcrfir fatra 1 9$# 

3 ’q 55 maHTat«rrsr%?rr^? ( ifimr^» 3 : ( K. bhasya so far seems 
to take stt as referring to all the four |tr, $pr, strcq-, 
and qrsFEr? and calls the four and makes 

a distinction between frg in the first line and f?|r«r in 
the second line ) |tri«TOtRJS fowrfa 
TTrrraFtfq-ai snn<mw?tr«r : ( here only the three |tr, sttttr 
and qftfT are said to be 3 rtt?sr> in contradiction of what 
was just said before ). 

Prof. Vidhusekhara translates the second line as “ It is 
said that among them there is perception of the three, 
but not of that which is to be known ” and explains 
the idea as under:— “ only three, i. e. heya, apya and 
pak)a can be perceived but not the pity a or vijneya. 
For it is parikalpita 1 imagined ’ and a thing which is 
only imagined owing to its very nature cannot be 
perceived, just like mirage, as it has no existence. ” 
Vidhusekhara thus, like K. bhasya, takes fSr| to refer 
to ftr, sTictr and qrtpr; and gar ( in line 1 ) to be the 
same as felnx (in line 2 ). 

We differ from Prof. Vidhusekhara and K. bhasya in the 
interpretation of this Karika, We are of opinion that a<tt refers to 
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all the four, %qr, sflcq- and ifqtr, and to snr&p, and 

Gaudapada says that |tr, jfw, stikt and 1133, which are 
known to be minis from swirir, are really not fit to be known, as 
their 3155**1 is connected with 53 and they are apart from Brahman, 
the real They can at best be taken to be concerned 

with the thiee-fold which does not make us know Brahman. 
srsmUj lit. the first or previous path, means here according to us, 
the which concerns itself with pointing out what is |q, 

31131 etc. (cf. 3 1% ircRfa’fmfgsrrair?# um^rrmmitrmrfitT- 

1 HtSTRitT^ =3 |drimsrrr%3 s^mfarerra:, ••• *r ^ ifitfafsft 
35353^1 fira ; ramimiimra I Saftkarabhasya on Vedanta- 

sutra I. 1-4 ). According to the 53 is to be known from 

the Riwinpis; %i, what should be known, can be learnt from 
the flfumfys ( seems to be used in the sense of 3ii%q ) from 
which one knows what sacrifices should be performed and the 
routine of the sacrificial procedure etc.; sum is the goal, mnSHF, 
5r3Trii%55fi5 etc. which can be secured by the performance of various 
sacrifices, and mis are the various sacrifices. The qsRimrsr thus 
preaches what is dependent upon 53, while in the case of the true 
fqfm ( Brahman ) there is no scope for 53. The knowledge gained 
from pfiniir is thus wrong knowledge and we should be on our 
guard against being influenced by that, stg-qrmr is undoubtedly a 
strange expression, but that it should refer to hitur is not likely. 

( 91 ) Anandagiri thus introduces the Karika, qgfp trd 
3 rg®STfe 3 i%r lTOT&mmr% Ftf^Rl * 5 T 33 i 3 I Gaudapada says that the 
popular view about the three-fold and the ssrsftaftrr view about 
%3 etc. are wrong and 53 or fTRtrq is to be attributed to stsuTO. All 
tn?s are really unoriginated and incapable of being contaminated, 
like The expression vmf: does not mean that there is real 

sTTirrm. a>^ 3 T% 35 msr 55 r 35 «mr 5 U 3 , 

( r%t%3?ifri3nfi K. bhasya ) sigjHianiTifi itriitH'iwTiiiisnmr- 
*3353 ^tii3R*t I Anandagiri. 

( 92 ) The expression 3*3: %crr: in the last Karika may be 
misunderstood by some to mean that the |m?3 of the vnls is some¬ 
thing to be acquired anew. Gaudapada says that all vtjts ( which are 
really Brahman ) are already §3;. srrmi^n— !3?33I«R3 ^;it:» Prof. 
Vidhu&khara takes to mean 313 or 3*333. It appears to us 
that Gaudapada is here objecting to the Buddhistic view that there 
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are some who are arrrlf^s ( or srri^nsrfs, who are born ), 
some who acquire snghood ( ) etc. Persistent or 

enduring belief, sft^a 3 qmH*q$raT ( K. bhasya ). 

( 93 ) Gaudapada points out that ^nfrrr, etc. which are 

but different names for rir^r or salvation is not something to be 
acquired. All are or by nature, only they do not know 
it* If ifl^r were to be ( artificially made ), it would be 
(*hrn:st trr^ fip&a I 

( Anandagiri ). *mr%ar srwsnsar wrrwsrp, always the same, without 
any change or variety. The highest is thus sm, mw ( always the 
same ) and ( opposite of r). The urns are all 

( K. bhasya ) or grounded in i^r^fhnr- 

( 94 ) is the opposite;of ^rquqra;. K. bhasya takes it to 

mean ftr^rr^ generally means * proficient * ‘clever’. 

According to Gaudapada, a ^qor is one who believes in duality j a 
T%$n*3[ is one who has the right knowledge that the highest is 
and arr. Prof. Vidhusekhara points out that in Buddhism Itstrsi is 
four-fold, in respect of ( r ) the highest knowledge of all things, 

( 2 ) the knowledge of destroying all the human passions, ( 3 ) the 
knowledge about destroying impediments, ( 4 ) the knowledge of 
the rightness of the way leading to salvation. Gaudapada may be 
referring to this Buddhistic idea in this Karika, but the reference 
to the <5>qtrfs ( as contrasted with fq^rn^s ) as a^rass and ^Tsrf^s 
shows that %^ri^r mainly points out to the bold belief in 
The Bhagavadglta uses the expression ^TqtrqgfrqrqffT^vrr^: ( II. 7 ) 
with reference to Arjuna who had become wa^ircn:* Gaudapada 
is indebted perhaps to the Gita for the expression ^qor. 

( 95 ) The Irenes are $q<rr; those who are firmly grounded in 
sfga alone can be called srSfsnas. In the Lankavatara, one sr^WcT 
is described as propounding Buddhistic views. One is tempted 10 
think that Gaudapada hints in this Karika, that the r^rwm of the 
Lankavatara is really no at all ! a^ 53m a aa;... 

mmvkxi CTmarf c?t^t a area areata a ma^aWr* 1 4 

^Tar^afa aa«i;ar%a*a* ar 1 3 ?Pr ma a|r%<a : 1 sr^aW- 

afaa^rcswra 11 wmv$ mm ra. 1 ( K. bhasya ). 

( 96 ) When it is said that a iqfT^ua is one who has the 
knowledge of the srfa Brahman, it should not be understood that 
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the fta is different from Brahman. The srsr sTta is there in the f f 
\nr, as heat and light are in the sun. fra is the very nature of, 
and not different from, the 3 T 3 T atf. Only the |m3[s speak of fra 
being related to the objects ( the Buddhists also in a sense regard 
fra to be related to the arerat )• fra is really sra^* and sasurfarsq 
and rafgfaitftrw. Read the following comment of Anandagiri, 
arer mraffmgai a&a* i afegafasaaa^rmrar i smrot amTaarasraf ramra i 
a*§aft#| rt?Tfra?afa?arf^aais stsrRaffa I arm amfsararafarar 
3frar I ffsasr stiff rara$*g a§rmfasgaawra I 

frsrr ®8r maHarr%arara a>r>raiasRr a*gar a^rr^crrarai^'T'Tar asf ra^ar 
«srfTafatH?a«r: 1r% 'arenas fta*a a^a^aHSprsw aata fraarararla 
msara l aasa gaar fat&ra aa fra agsaa aa'car'^wmars aaf afa I 
The Latikavatara also describes fra to be strrf and contrasts it with 
rafta, aarfgarasaia rafraac ^gfasarasafa fraa i ••• ramfrfaFjTTrataa 
tafra arcfafta^FasasJswfgqs =a, famarrafafsafcrairmeisw ftaa I ... 
Twa«j$ror rafraa, snraacJsror snaa; l... sraf^arir *rra raaaaRrsa- 
a^wniar faftaa I — TaafFafarfaraanrasTni raftaa, ara^aaraffnr 
srraa... farrwfsm fra *aa?ar?mgf raaraffr^waa^rtRnmaT^aJf aarer I 
(Pp. 157-158). The fia isstaip, for there is no RW, as 
Anandagiri says. 

( 97 ) Anandagiri thus comments upon this Karika:-f3:*si srira 
avarirfa *ana fnaaa# fawfufsata 1 nar?a> ga: aTaaaansftasar- 
aipaaaaa aaaaarat? stsmitsarra 1 srfafggsar a^afeaffa agraW 
snarnfraa* *naar agga%?aamf?aram a?asaafsrnT aaraa ^ranta 
aafftarr? fqjgafa I If once we admit that Brahman is capable of 
even the slightest change, fra would cease to be stg^ and arraw 
agfrt would become a arra and so stfara. It has been already stated 
that ar$T can never be a qjra in any sense, straw is the conceal¬ 
ment of the true nature of Brahman, due to mar, srtaar, ftusnr- 
?na etc. 

( 98 ) All ans are always without any straw in their natural 
state. It is we who wrongly superimpose upon them all sorts of 
qualities and forms. They are always and gat. It is wrong to say 
that they become or ga? after undergoing penance etc. 
K. bhasya takes ara^r to mean *arfaa: firm arg§ ara5iT%mtawiar : . 
and adds aar fiT?aaasW*a^$r.sfg artaar aatwa ffgaaa aar ar ra?a- 
fairtaaaTSTa fa?aaa tra rftasvanaaart asg asa?a ffg^aa 1 Though the 
aas are always g:^, they are metaphorically said to be * knowers 
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which expression implies knowing to be something different from the 
knower. We have to regard §r to be misplaced according to this 
nterpretation. The natural way would be to take with 7Tjq-c£r : . 
Prof. Vidhusekhara rightly explains to mean Buddhas. K. 

bhasya seems to understand the Karika to mean that all urs are 
srir^g^ 3 URgrE and and they are spoken of as 
gs*T?af only metaphorically. After we have to supply apparently 
This is obviously an unnatural interpretation. The 
proper way surely is to take f?cf frrq^r: to mean * so the ?rr?7^s say 5 
and what they say is to be found in the rest of the Karika ( and not 
srore&r: as Prof. Vidhusekhara takes it ). We think that the 

first half of the Karika is not to be connected with the second half. 
After having stated his thesis that all ws are and u^RRifej 

Gautjapada in the second half of this Karika and the next one, points 
out how the Bauddha view differs from his. Buddhas ( ) say 

that the 3?n%g^[s and the 3?n%grffs have knowledge of the,u4s ( and 
the try to secure that knowledge. Some Bauddhas at any 

rate admit that some are or grF from the very beginning and 
some attain to Buddhahood by penance etc.). Gaudapada argues that 
this view of the Bauddhas is wrong. For this involves which 
is a great obstacle in the way of srreTORgR. When all are 
the distinction that some srjfs are or or 

is meaningless. 

( 99 ) Gaudapada shows here how it is not possible for a gcgr 
to have the knowledge of the sms. In order that there may be 

of the ^rqs, ^rrff must relate itself to the objects; but according to 
the sthtkrr there is no Sf'TR of the sms themselves. 3 tr cannot 
therefore be said to be going over to the ^s. The sn$s too, being 
sr^RRjfo like cannot relate themselves to ^tr either, for 

^tr is also thus— 

*tr JT and 

gif wh g-R * ( one would have expected here ^jr to keep 

the symmetry ) ; or wfccrar ^R (crrRJT or grrw is explained in 
K. bhasya, as g?rR$RT I garRefr err err i 

muR is variously explained in Buddhist literature as f permanent 9 
‘instructed’) might be taken to mean as the K. bhasya does, gif wf: 

r cT$rr ^TR g anrSr* In any case, 

1? 
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•mb gre * astrer, and gre vmj ?r a?Fre are respectively used to mean 
sr f^Tfsrr and h vtwshj; C Karika $4, above ). What Gauda- 
pada means to say is that Gautama Buddha told many things ( The 
Lankavatara contains the expression rererevs? ere repeated many 
times and put in the mouth of Buddha who is made to dis¬ 
course on various topics there ), but he could not grasp the 
Ajativada which is the only proper solution of the problem 
about Samsara. Buddha no doubt denied the existence of 5 rr|TTO, 
and admitted the re^urer?, but he somehow or other could 
not get out of the idea of causal relation and origination. To that 
extent Buddha’s philosophy is defective—this seems to be the 
meaning of this Karika. Prof. Vidhusekhara on the other hand 
sees in the expression sfcrctjFurreftn;, a reference to arered 
which is taken to mean that the transcendental truth cannot be 
attained through instruction from another, and is therefore silence 
for the notjle. All this seems toms to be entirely far-fetched (see the 
article * Dvipadam Vara ’ in the Annals of the B. O. R. I., 
Vol. XXXII, pp. 166-173 for a detailed discussion about this 
Karika ). K. bhasya remarks on «rrreasr, ?? 3 

reiretirresj: I All agree that the expression refers to 

Gautama Buddha. 


( 100 ) Gaudapada had saluted rifq^i sry in Karika 1, and arresT* 
WT in Karika 2 , he concludes this Prakarana and the whole work by 
saluting the q^- or highest state. Prof. Vidhusekhara takes q^ to 
mean redor and thinks that the epithets 555? ( in Pali means 
nrefot ) and 3rrfre*«fir support the meaning reqfW- It is quite unneces¬ 
sary to take q^- to mean redcrt. The expression, usually qr?n q^, is 
used often in philosophical literature to mean dr^r. K. bhasya 
remarks, s&rec i srrre retire 

faresj: I Prof. Vidhusekhara says srtgrr, sftq, ^re, *rarro 

and which co nstitut e in Buddhism are meant here. 
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